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CHAPTER I. 
SEPARATE ROADS. 


ALLEY regarded his wife 
with a frowning sort of curi- 
osity. He couldn’t quite make 
her out. The feeling had 
growing on him for months. 
There seemed to be a new distance, 
even a furtiveness, in her manner. 
Something in her had changed. Yet 
he could not determine exactly what. 

Their relations continued friendly 
enough. Nothing glaringly personal 
appeared in her altered attitude. She 
did not obtrude it upon him, didn’t em- 
phasize anything. In fact—well, in 
fact, at times he blamed his imagina- 
tion. 

It was a couple of years since they 
had been very close. Nevertheless, 
there never had been anything ap- 
proaching or suggestive of a break. 
Not openly. For reasons—there was 
the matter of a clause in a will—they 





been 


had elected to go on just as good 
friends. As she had, so had he be- 
come used to that. Still, it was aggra- 
vating to find that a change had come 
about in her, a change too subtle for 
him to define. 

Myrtle had come into their apart- 
ment only a few minutes ahead of him. 
As she lounged, relaxing, dressed as 
she had entered, he sat facing her. 
When she smiled impersonally at him, 
he was irked the more at his inability 
to determine wherein lay the difference 
in her. His gaze searched her from 
head to foot for some tangible evidence. 
The spreading Lyons silk hat, the mink 
pushed back on her shoulders, the smart 
fawn suit, the generous expanse of silk 
hose, the small sensible walking shoe— 
none of these told anything. His glance 
returned to her face. Nothing there. 
Her eyes were as level and appraising 
as ever; her lips had that same tantaliz- 
ing quiver, as though about to burst 
into a smile, or a pucker for a kiss. 
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He had almost forgotten when they had 
drawn together rosebudlike for him. 
Sometimes, of course, she did peck at 
his cheek or his forehead with them. 

It was odd, he reflected with a re- 
turned sourness, how their married life 
had settled down to a mere tolerant 
acquaintance, intermittent enough, and 
not pressed by either side. They were 
content to meet occasionally at home in 
the evening. Now and then they went 
places together. But he never inter- 
fered with his wife’s plans nor she with 
his. 

That had seemed a fair and good 
enough arrangement—better than some 
of the cat-and-dog couples that they 
knew. Neither Myrtle nor he ever had 
known cause to complain of the actions 
of the other. Because of the financial 
consideration, the bequest which stipu- 
lated that he must not part from his 
wife, they had gone on living together 
when otherwise they might not. But 
each had been discreet. Going their 
own individual ways, they had been 
careful not to step noticeably too far 
over the boundary which had to be 
recognized. So it had seemed a satis- 
factory arrangement—until recently. 
Until he had become increasingly ob- 
sessed by the idea that her attitude 
No, not her attitude. Had she taken 
a positive stand the proposition would 
have been much simpler. It had been 
all right, their mutual disinterest, until 
she in some inexplainable way had 
changed. 

Halley wished that he could settle his 
mind on just what was what. Failing, 
he was irritated. With a sense of jus- 
tice he had accused himself of being 
responsible—of having grown farther 
away from her, and thus come to imag- 
ine that she had altered. He could not 
convince himself that this was true. 
He was sure that there was no differ- 
ence in himself. He felt toward her 
as he had—as he had since they had 
agreed to be friends, merely. 


The puzzle remained unsolved, and 
he found himself eying her at every 
opportunity, critically, to find the cause, 
Or, when he could not do that, to pick 
some flaw in her. He understood fully 
that he was making himself unbear- 
able. His pettishnesses were likely to 
precipitate the breach they had avoided 
by their agreement upon individual 
freedom. Due to his nagging—it was 
nagging, he knew—they had come near 
to quarreling several times within the 
past months. He tried to check him- 
self. He gave her credit for her re- 
straint under the provocation of his 
petulance. He tried to down the in- 
clination to pick on her. The inclina- 
tion would not down. He could not 
help himself. Because he could not 
place any specific difference in her, he 
was possessed of a surly captiousness, 

Now, watching her narrowly, he 
sought something to complain about. 

“Couldn’t make that skirt much 
shorter and call it anything more than 
a girdle?” he commented disagreeably. 

She flipped a foot upward, straight 
in front of her as she sat, and glanced 
approvingly. 

“Some do!” 

“Uh! You’re wrong. The hula-hula 
girls don’t call ’em skirts!” 

Myrtle Halley flushed slightly. She 
shrugged but said nothing. He was 
becoming very boorish. To answer 
would only make him worse. 

When she did not reply Halley 
hunted out another ground for com- 
ment. 

“Had your eyebrows pulled again!” 
he said unpleasantly. “Why not have 
them all plucked out and go bald- 
faced 2” 

“Maybe I shall,” she smiled, keeping 
her temper, “when bald faces become 
fashionable!” 

Her lips, no more than properly and 
conservatively rouged, curled into a 
bow, half derisive, half pitying. 

He leaned forward, canted the shade 
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of a table lamp to let the naked light 
fall on her face. His gaze focused on 
her mouth. 

“Been using that infernal gold lip- 
stick again!” he jeered. ‘You'll be gild- 
ing your ears next!” 

She laughed at him. “Seeing things 
again!” she retorted lightly. But her 
eyes wavered and momentarily wid- 
ened. 

“Why don’t you put it on straight?” 
he returned tartly. “I wouldn’t have it 
lopsided.” 

His wife took a cigarette from her 
case and lighted. it. Her hand 
steady, but her face expressed perplex- 
ity, a hint of anxiety. 

“You're crazy, Phil,’ she declared 
between puffs. “Gold lip stick!” Her 
laughter rang. 

“Crazy am I?’ Halley sneered. He 
jumped at the thought that he had pro- 
voked her, though externally she gave 
little evidence. “I was crazy, wasn’t I, 
last time I saw you with golden lips: 
And the time before—and, yes, there 
was once before that!” He glanced at 
her meanly. “If I had to make a freak 
of myself to attract attention, I'd quit!” 

“That’s sufficient!” Her easy tone 
departed. She rose to her feet. 
“There’s a limit, Phil, to your insults.” 

“Insults! Indeed!” he retorted. 
“You make a fool of yourself, and 
when I tell you about it you deny it 
and climb on your dignity.” He 
laughed raucously. “Say, that would 
make a good headline in a newspaper: 
‘Myrtle’s Gilded Lips’—trum-ta-rum- 
tum and so on!” 

Her anger welled. She started from 
the room, then paused. 

“Perhaps you’d like some newspaper 
notoriety?” she inquired too sweetly. 
“It might be arranged. And then— 
then you could get me one of the gold 
lip sticks you appear to know so inti- 
mately !”’ 

The insinuation touched hiza. 
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“If you think that I 

“If I do—I will,” she interrupted. 
She opened her hand bag. “And,” she 
continued, “you may examine this and 
see if it’s the same as the brand you are 
so well acquainted with!’ She flung 
the lip stick at him and left the room. 

Halley swore. He was angry more 
at himself than at her. He had madea 
fool of himself again. The climax had 
been brought one step nearer. In ex- 
tenuation of his behavior he attempted 
to pin the scene on the fact of her 
gilded lips. What sane person would 
put gold on her lips? He got up and 
retrieved the pencil of grease paint. 
What manner of fool would use a thing 
like that—with flecks of gold in it? 
Viciously he smeared it on the back of 
his hand. Good Lord! Where would 
women stop! Gilding their lips now! 
What next! 

His thoughts were halted as he 
scanned the streak of red on his hand. 
There was no sign of gold in that. He 
made another. Just red—nothing more. 
He looked closely at the stick itself. 
No speck of gold was visible in it. He 
cut it open lengthwise. He rubbed it 
on a sheet of white paper. Red—that 
was all. What the mischief He 
grew more angry. She had said he was 
seeing things. He had not been! Un- 
questionably his wife’s lips had been 
pin-pricked with gilt. He’d swear to 
that. She had been laughing at him, 
then, when she threw this rouge pencil 
at him! It wasn’t the one she had used. 
She was laughing now at the spectacle 
of him, digging into the miserable stuff 
to look for something that wasn’t 
there! 

Myrtle Halley, however, was not 
laughing at him. In her room behind 
the closed door she was gazing uncer- 
tainly into a hand glass close to a light. 
She herself could not understand those 
points of gold. For, as her husband 
had said, they were indubitably there, 
as they had been on the three previous 
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occasions on which he had called at- 
tention to them. She shook her head 
and wished she hadn't been so hasty in 
casting the rouge pencil at him. She’d 
like to examine it. The gilding cer- 
tainly was queer. 

She smiled at herself, and the puz- 
zlement cleared from her face. In any 
event it was nothing to worry about. 
She would inquire. . Probably it was 
the latest thing, surreptitiously intro- 
duced to create curiosity and _ talk, 
which would lead to a vogue when the 
announcement finally was made. She’d 
have to watch other women and see if 
they were being favored with this in- 
novation. She rubbed her lips with 
cold cream and the gilt-speckled rouge 
came away. She took up another stick 
from her dressing table. She pouted 
regretfully. It was just rouge with 
no glint of gold in it. Surely she would 
have to inquire. She rather liked the 
notion of gilded lips. There was an 
oddity and—how much more alluring 
golden lips must be! She laughed 
softly, dismissed the affair, and rang 
for her maid. There was a supper 
dance to which she and her husband 
were going. She was not pleased at the 
prospect, but this was one of the eve- 
nings when they chose to keep up ap- 
pearances. To be seen together, even 
though infrequently, stopped gossip. 
And, her eyes brightened, to-night 
wouldn’t be such a bore. She wouldn’t 
bother much with Phil. Some one else 
would be there! 


Halley didn’t know how prophetic he 
was when he remarked that “Myrtle’s 
Gilded Lips” could be played big in 
headlines. Nor could he foresee that 
he would have reason to be thankful 
that they had. But for the gilding of 
Myrtle’s lips, Julia Sinclair never 
would have been attracted. That and 
the part played by the big-eyed bathing- 
girl doll which brought Dempster into 
the spotlight. 


In retrospect Halley viewed the 
scene in which he had jeered at his 
wife’s short skirt and her gilded lips as 
something in the nature of a brawl. 
Constitutionally he was far from being 
crude. When he considered the matter 
calmly, the absence of really visible 
cause for his outburst, he condemned 
and deplored his own behavior. 

Under closer self-analysis he won- 
dered—wondered whether his mean- 
ness was not engendered by a restirring 
of the love he had had for Myrtle, by 
a desire for more of her companion- 
ship. Was he jealous? Did that ex- 
plain it? That was conceivable. But 
jealous of whom? He knew of no one 
whom his wife especially favored. If 
he were actuated by jealousy it must 
be a general emotion, without a posi- 
tive target, aroused by a returned lone- 
liness for her society. Thus he pon- 
dered, striving to be fair to her. 

Come to think of it, since they had 
been going virtually their own separate 
roads, his had been rather an empty 
and monotonous existence. His work 
and his clubs—association with men 
almost exclusively—that had been it. 
Along this line he persuaded himself 
that he had solved his worrisome prob- 
lem. The change actually had taken 
place in himself, not in his wife. The 
reawakening of his old feeling for her 
had misled him into believing that she 
had retired to a greater distance! If 
she understood that he wanted to close 
the gap between them, would she meet 
him halfway? Suppose he made 
amends for his surliness by trying to 
win her back to their original relation- 
ship? She never had shown any pe- 
culiar distaste for him—merely a cold- 
ness which never had become un- 
friendly. Perhaps—he went back two 
years—perhaps he had been responsible 
for that. Had he not contributed to 
their mutually passive manner? He 
conceded that he never had done much 
to prevent it. 
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So he reasoned because he felt that 
he had been unfair to her in his petty 
bickering. He recalled that she had 
chosen to ignore it until he became too 
flagrantly personal. Lssentially fair- 
minded, he gave her praise for that, 
and primed himself on his course. He 
would seek her company—and by this 
means prove or disprove his present 
thought that the blame was upon him. 

By that reservation he admitted, 
against his will, that he still had a 
doubt, that he had not wholly con- 
vinced himself. His expression was a 
mixture of a smile and a frown. He 
smiled in anticipation of the prospect 
he had forced upon himself. He 
frowned because, much as he wanted 
and was ready to do, he could not dis- 
pel the idea that his reasoning was 
fallacious. 


CHAPTER II. 
DEMPSTER’S CREED. 


UT Myrtle Halley did not respond. 


On the contrary, she looked un- 
certainly upon his advances. The ces- 
sation of his quarrelsome moments 
troubled her. She did not regard that 
as a move for peace, a proper alliance 
between them. Instead she read into 
his contrasting demeanor a motive far 
from what he intended—an_ ulterior 
motive. 

Latterly she had reached the conclu- 
sion that he was suspicious. On that 
account she had schooled herself to a 
more perfect poise to withstand his 
darts. She had congratulated herself 
that she was outwitting him. To his 
failure to crystallize his suspicions she 
had ascribed his increasing unpleasant- 
ness. Having credited him with sus- 
picions which he did not actively en- 
tertain, she saw in his renewed solici- 
tousness only a more cunning attempt 
to get—she put it this way—something 
on her. 

Her erroneous deduction was an out- 
growth of her guilt. For she was in- 


volved, not yet disastrously or irre- 
trievably, but sufficiently to require 
much explanation. If nothing more, 
the amount of time she spent with 
Dempster, their little trips into the 
quieter byways where they would not 
be seen by those they knew, was enough 
to enrage even a distinterested hus- 
band. 

Dempster lived in the same building, 
directly beneath the Halleys, two floors 
down. Through Halley he had met 
Myrtle. While she and her husband 
were in marital accord, Dempster had 
not paid more than casual and polite 
attention to her. That much may be 
said for him, though his recognition of 
Halley’s rights may easily have been the 
result of discretion. While he enjoyed 
the chase, Dempster preferred not to 
take too many chances. 

When Halley and his wife drifted 
apart, however, Dempster was not 
slow to notice. He observed the wid- 
ening of the rift more closely than 
others, because he hoped to become per- 
sonally interested. Myrtle Halley ap- 
pealed to him as worth hunting. Put- 
ting himself inconspicuously in her 
path he ultimately attained his pur- 
pose. 

A bachelor of leisure, Dempster was 
not unhandsome, not unentertaining. 
He had a drowsy way of making his 
presence felt by women. By practice 
he knew how best to apply it. He did 
not make love amorously. He implied 
love in an ingratiating and sympathetic 
mood. And he knew how to wait for 
what he wanted, until the precise in- 
stant for the plucking arrived. He 
never rushed things. 

Having played his hand delicately 
and long, until he was full intrenched 
and satisfied that Halley was little con- 
cerned in his wife or she in him, Demp- 
ster was about to take his victory when 
Halley adopted his change of policy. 
Myrtle at once carried the ngws to 
Dempster. 
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“He’s becoming maudlin!” she re- 
lated contemptuously, but she was dis- 
turbed. ‘‘For the last four days he’s 
been pestering me to go out with him, 
to stay home evenings, and burbling 
idiotically about—about sweetheart 
days and all that sticky stuff. It’s such 
a difference from the way he’s been 
acting that—well,’”’ she broke off un- 
comfortably, “it’s queer, isn’t it?” 

Dempster’s lips pursed crookedly. 
He nodded thoughtfully and looked 
away, his glance calculating. He saw 
that she was nervous, and he also 
fidgeted. The thought which upset her, 
but which she had not yet expressed, 
came likewise to him. He spoke it. 

“You don’t suppose he—knows any- 
thing ?” 

“He—I don’t know. It’s such a sud- 
den transformation after his spell of 
sulking and quarrelsomeness. But,” 
her piquant face took on a smile, “it 
doesn’t matter if he does now, Phil. 
We—”’ 

Dempster cut in on that train of 
thought. He wished to know precisely 
where he stood. 

“Has he said anything detinite—any- 
thing that would show he suspects 
something ?” 

“No.” She bit her lip and it was 
then that the suggestion of weakness in 
her mouth became pronounced. “It’s 
only the way he acts. He seems to 
want to keep near me, to watch me.” 

Abstractedly Dempster took a cigar 
from his pocket and chewed unobtru- 
sively on it. His taste was for un- 
smoked tobacco, and had he dared he 
would have nibbled on a plug. With 
the cigar nodding in his slowly mov- 
ing jaws he reviewed his pursuit of 
Myrtle Halley—and regretted it. He 
was to be cheated right on the thresh- 
old of the climax. This turn in events 
awoke his caution. The time seemed 
to have come to drop her, just as he 


reached the goal. Complications with 


husbands, it had been his rule, were 
items to be avoided. 

He sighed as he contemplated her 
across the table. They were having tea 
in a quiet inn. He sighed because he 
really was disappointed over losing her. 
It was unfortunate that Halley should 
have caught on. Also, and Dempster 
unconsciously grimaced his relief, it 
was fortunate that Halley had become 
suspicious before affairs had gone too 
far. Another week, for instance 

Dempster’s teeth snipped through the 
cigar. With an adroit motion he re- 
moved the scrap of tobacco from his 
mouth and dropped it under the table. 
He smiled as he replaced the cigar in 
his mouth and went on chewing. His 
luck was playing up to form. Another 
week and the situation would have been 
beyond repair. He was intensely re- 
lieved that it was for next week-end 
he had prevailed upon Myrtle to take 
a trip, not the past week-end. If it 
were true that Halley was keeping 
watch on her, there would be no trip. 
Dempster asked no confirmation of her 
inference that Halley had her under 
surveillance. Mentally he then and 
there determined that he was through 
playing with Myrtle Halley. He would 
fade out as gently as could be, but he 
would fade out, though that should ne- 
cessitate calling this adventure barren. 

Her hand touching his interrupted 
his cogitation. 

“What are you thinking about, Phil?” 
She eyed him with a sharpness that 
disputed her smile. 

“Just thinking,” he replied. He 
turned his hand over with seemingly 
idle movement, detaching it from hers. 
He repeated his sleight-of-hand per- 
formance to drop another bite of cigar. 
“T was thinking,” he added, “that we'll 
have to be careful.” 

“Oh——” She looked round and 
lowered her voice. He stared at her 
earnestness. ‘‘What’s the use of pro- 
longing it, Phil? If he is suspicious 
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now, we might as well get it over. You 
said a 

“Yes. But ”* he demurred. He 
did not wish her to recount what he had 
said. Women were fools! They be- 
lieved everything a man said. Why the 
mischief, when they were mussing with 
tire, couldn’t they see that the other fel- 
low was doing the same? Couldn’t they 
see that in pursuit of the flame he was 
as likely as not to say a lot of things 
that weren’t entirely true? He might 
even make promises—— 

“You said,” she went on quickly, 
“that we might not come back next 
week. That if I—if I were agreeable 
we'd go right on. I—we’ll do that!” 
She flushed and: her eyes sparkled. 
“We'll go to-night,” she proposed, her 
head coming up defiantly. 

Grinning feebly Dempster straight- 
ened in his chair. She waited for him 
to speak. Deliberatively he tore the 
band from the frayed cigar. He at- 


tempted to simulate enthusiasm, but 


without success. Her words, her vast 
seriousness, gave him too great a shock. 

“We could do that,” he got out 
finally, “but—” he wriggled to temper 
his evasion—‘“but there are some 
things I have to put in order before we 
go. That’s why I said next week—so 
I could get my affairs cleared up—and 
so you could have time to make up your 
mind that you want to go away with 
me.” That last wasn’t a bad effect! 
The smile it provoked in him reassured 
her after his hesitation. 

“Then you'll hurry up, Phil?” she 
urged. “There’s no sense in delaying, 
now that he knows. We'll go away, 
abroad.” Her face became alight with 
excitement as she abandoned herself 
to the scheme. ‘And when he gets his 
divorce, Phil, we’ll be married—as we 
planned !” 

Dempster wanted to laugh at her, but 
was restrained by the knowledge that 
he could not pull free at once. He 
damned himself for the mesh into 


which he had fallen. The mesh that 
he had constructed when he whispered 
to her the promise of elopement which 
she now repeated. What a fool she 
was! He never had intended to elope 
with her. He was surer than ever now 
that he would not do so—not with her 
husband apparently alive to the situa- 
tion. Dempster’s creed was simple—to 
take what could be taken provided the 
risk was nil. This case with its new 
complexion did not fit in. 

Under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, in time gone by, he had found 
a way out by assuming a brusque con- 
tempt when a crisis developed. By 
ridiculing them and shaming them, he 
had turned victims against himself, 
when it became better to drop them, 
and so made his escape. They natu- 
rally were not inclined to talk, nor was 
he. Incidents such as this had been 
closed with a laugh on his part, and a 
helpless venom on the woman’s. 

But there was something in Myrtle 
Halley’s bearing which deterred him 
from following these tactics. He was 
even a little afraid of her, so obvious 
was her belief that he had been in ear- 
nest. Seemingly she figured that no 
other course was open to her than to 
flee with him. Since she had stated her 
choice she clearly expected him to make 
good his word. 

Myrtle Halley consequently 
tained the elements of a dangerous 
proposition. He saw that. For once 
he had plucked a potential firebrand. It 
was not so much what she said as the 
sincerity and fixedness with which she 
said it. He would have to handle her 
with gloves in making the break-away. 
He could not ride roughshod over her 
and jeer her into a shamefaced retreat. 
She thought that he loved her, that she 
loved him. Hers was the sort of nature 
to flare up under a violent scene. Their 
parting would have to be brought about 
gradually. 

He talked to her gently, adding to his 


con- 
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lies. They would keep to the program 
—go away a week hence. He required 
that length of time, as he had told her, 
to clear up his affairs; for of course 
they would be gone a long while—until 
Halley got a divorce. But, for the 
pregnancy of the position, he would 
have been prideful in this further 
exemplification of his accomplishments 
as a liar! 

Myrtle Halley acceded to his soapy 
insistence upon the few days’ delay. 
Then, while he was silently applauding 
the attainment of the first step toward 
his release, she gave him another jolt. 

“T’m not going back to him—I can’t 
bear it!” she exclaimed vehemently, 
with a trace of hysteria. “I’ll move to 
a hotel to-night and stay there, till : 

“No, no!” Dempster checked her in 
alarm. He had to start all over again 
to talk her out of deserting her hus- 
band before the hour of their depar- 
ture. Should she do that it would not 
lessen his danger, and Dempster was 
thinking only of himself. Halley un- 
doubtedly would demand a reason for 
her going. Likely as not, in her stress, 
she would blurt out the truth as she 
supposed it was—that she was leaving 
for good with Dempster. 

“You'll say nothing, do nothing, until 
the last minute,” he impressed her. He 
laid weight on the most compelling ar- 
gument he could think of. “He could 
take steps, you know, to restrain you 
by law—could have us arrested under 
the Mann act as we crossed the State 
line.” 

He got that into her head, and again 
she suffered him to lead. 

“T’ll see as little of him as possible, 
though,” she persisted. “It will be hor- 
rible to be with him when our—yours 
and mine—our honeymoon is so near! 
Where shall we go, Phil?” 

“Oh,” he answered vaguely, with a 
smile which she misunderstood, “oh, 
everywhere.” 
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He knew where he would go if she 
did not recover some sense before the 
week was out. He’d start around the 
world, for anywhere or nowhere, but 
she would not be with him. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PALISADE PRIZE. 


NOTHER miscalculation by Demp- 
ster appeared in his hope that he 
could discourage Myrtle Halley. She 
was not simple-minded, but she clung 
to what she regarded as her real ro- 
mance. With Dempster she had 
learned to love! 

With the consummation of their in- 
trigue so imminent, she went about 
nervously. Her husband’s attentions, 
or attempted attentions, were a trial, 
but she bore them—when she could not 
avoid coming into contact with him. 
She bore the absence of Dempster, too, 
with a palpitating fortitude—he did not 
see her for three days—reminding her- 
self that he could not, as she could, 
pack a bag and step out of his ordinary 
life. 

On the fourth day she phoned Demp- 
ster. Her imagination had been work- 
ing feverishly. Committed to him as 
she was, she had passed these three 
days in lonesomeness, feasting on her 
dream of the life they were to lead to- 
gether. Thinking always of Dempster 
and the step she planned to take, the 
very sight of her husband racked her 
already overwrought nerves. His ap- 
petite for her companionship assumed 
an ever more ominous cast. She ex- 
pected him at any moment to cast it 
aside and denounce her. Wherefore she 
phoned Dempster. 

Dempster placed his hand over the 
mouthpiece and swore aloud as he 
marked her rising peremptory tone. 
These days, in which he had remained 
away from her, he had put in loafing at 
his clubs, chewing endlessly on cigars 
while he prayed blasphemously that she 














He had no craving to 


would forget it. 
become even a temporary exile. 

When she made it clear that she was 
not to be put off, that she had to see 
him, he met her. 

“Let’s go somewhere bright—where 


there’s lots of lights,” she said. “It’s 
been so—so dark since I saw you.” 

He groaned over the way she nestled 
to him in the roadster, her hands 
clasped about his arm. 

“You'll wreck us if you hang onto 
me like that,” he declared. Why 
couldn't she see the light? 

Her grip relaxed. She looked at him 
with hurt surprise. Never before had 
she heard that note in his voice. Hurt, 
she was drawing away from him when 
she observed and misread his harassed, 
disgruntled expression. 

“Aren’t you well, dear?” Her mur- 
mur was sympathetic, tender, as she 
snuggled her shoulder back against his. 
“You look worried. Aren’t you i 

“Vm all right.” He swung the car 
with a vicious sweep past another. To 
get off that subject he reverted to her 


’ 





suggestion. “We don’t want to go 
among the bright lights,” he urged. 


“Why go hunting trouble in the short 
time that’s left?” 

“Hunting trouble!’ She laughed. 
“It’s because the time is so short that 
we needn’t care. You must be nearly 
ready to go. I’m ready any minute. 
Let’s go where it’s bright, Phil,” she 
wheedled. “We'll go to Coney—there 
are more lights there than anywhere 
else.” 

He could not dissuade her, but he 
gained a compromise. They went to 
a less frequented amusement park over 
on the Jersey Palisades. And, on the 
plea that he had something to attend 
to, he got her back to the city early, be- 
fore nine o’clock. 

She transferred from his car to a 
taxi to go home. 

“You haven’t kissed 


me in four 
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days!” She bent to him as he closed 
the cab door, 

“T can’t very well now.” He glanced 
at the passers-by. 

“Um,” She pouted and shook her 
head. She held up the vamp doll in a 
one-piece bathing suit that they had 
won on a gambling wheel at the park. 
“I’m going to tell Madge—that’s her 
name—all about it, Phil—about the 
great big honeymoon that she’s going 
on with you and me!” 

“Uh!” Dempster 
watch. “I’m late, Myrtle. 
mind if I run?” 

She detained him another second. 

“Where will you be? I'll phone you 
if he,” she said, “isn’t in the way.” 

He told her what club he’d be at. It 
didn’t matter if she phoned him. This 
would be about the last time! 

With a grunt he watched the taxi 
drive off. He was snagged right 
enough. There was nothing to do but 
use the steamship ticket and the pass- 
port then on the way from Washing- 
ton. The day before the scheduled 
elopement he would begin putting three 
thousand miles of ocean between him- 
self and—he grinned in spite of his 
predicament—and this fool woman 
who took him so seriously. 


looked at his 
You don’t 


CHAPTER IV. 
WITH THE HEAD OF MADGE. 
ALLEY was there when his wife 
arrived home. He was dis- 
couraged through the failure of his 
campaign to reénter her best graces. 
He was in no doubt about that. He 
must have been blind had he not seen 
that, since its inception, she had 
shunned him more than formerly. He 
was about ready to discard the thought 
that he had fallen in love with her 
again. Notwithstanding, he had come 
home that afternoon to make another 
effort to woo her. Either that or to 
learn once for all, whether some other 
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interest was accountable for her utter 
unconcern about him. 

The hours of waiting, during which 
he had dwelt principally upon that lat- 
ter point, had made acute again the ir- 
ritation he had suppressed. But he 
greeted her pleasantly. 

Nodding briefly she went on to her 
room. After some hesitation, he fol- 
lowed. 

“Elow about a bite to eat on a roof?” 
he asked from the doorway. 

“No.” She did not divert her atten- 
tion from the enshrining of the vamp 
bathing doll on her dressing table. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I don’t want to,” she re- 
plied carelessly. 

In the mirror their glances con- 
tacted. The expression in her eyes, 
the lifting of her lip, angered him. 

“]T want you to,” he said harshly. 

“Ye-es?” She drawled and cocked 
her head to admire the doll. 

“You are going with me * He 
came closer to her. 

She turned to look at him. Her face 
was flushed beneath the rouge. There 
was a feverishness about her eyes, but 
she stared coldly at him. It took all 
her will, but she maintained her com- 
posure as she prepared for the de- 
nunciation, the accusation, which she 
felt he was leading up to. 

She motioned to ring the little silver 
bell on the dressing table. 

“Please go.” Her manner 
bold. “I wish to undress.” 

The measured indifference in her 
voice lashed him. Ere he was aware 
what he was doing he was beside her. 
He had her by the wrist and was twist- 
ing her round. 

“You are going with me,” he de- 
clared with a quietness that frightened 
her. “You are “i 

“I’m not going with you—not now— 
not ever! Fm going to leave ai . 

With an ejaculation Halley jerked 
her violently to her feet. 


was 


“Hilda!” 
was a gasp. : 

“The servants are out,” said Halley. 
“T let them go.” 

With his face pressed near to hers, 
he digested her interrupted declaration 
about leaving him. Wasn't that a con- 
fession that there was another man? 
Fury seized him, but he kept control of 
himself. He did not know whether he 
was glad or sorry. One thing—his sus- 
pense was over, and he knew what was 
in sight. 

She trembled in his grasp but did not 
try to escape. Fear held her, and she 
was stricken dumb by his announce- 
ment that he had let the servants go 
out. There could be but one reason for 
that. He wanted to have her alone to 
wreak his vengeance. 

Abruptly he tilted 
scanned her lips. 

“They aren't golden to-night!” He 
smiled sardonically. ‘You don’t gild 
them for me. Is it with the lover who 
likes golden lips that you are going?” 

Her hand, groping behind her for 
support, encountered Madge, the vamp 
doll. In a frenzy of fear she struck 
him on the face with it. 

The attack sobered him. She fell as 
he let her go and stepped back. Over 
his left eye was a reddening mark 
where the head of the doll had crashed. 
From his cheek came a wet trickle, 
where one of the manikin’s outspread 
hands had cut. 

Without further word, while his wife 
crouched where she had fallen, he left 
her. His problem was solved. He had 
attempted to convince himself that he 
was in love with his wife. Now he 
knew that he was not. The outcome 
gave him no deep regret. He and 
Myrtle never had hit it off very well, 
anyhow. But for that clause in the will 
they would have parted long since. 
After the first year or two, theirs had 
been a financial union; only the money 
had kept them together. Without her 


Her scream for the maid 


her head and 
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to support he could get along without 
the money. His own resources would 
suffice for himself. She would be pro- 
vided for by the man to whom she was 
going. 

The other man! What did his iden- 
tity matter? Halley had not wanted 
Myrtle, she had not wanted him. Some 
one else might as well have her. He 
tried to, but he could not quench his 
anger against the other man. He had 
at least to know who he was. 

Halley shut the door of the apart- 
ment with unnecessary noise, but with 
an indication of finality. Silently he 
stepped across the hall into a darkened 
room. 

The closing of the outer door re- 
stored energy to Myrtle Halley. She 
rose to her feet, nursing the wrist his 
grasp had chafed. Believing him gone, 
her fear decreased. One thought alone 
entered her head—to fly to Dempster! 
Her husband might return and prevent 
her by force. 


She ran to the telephone, in the little 
room rigged as a den at the front of 


the house. Her breath came in great 
gulps as she called Dempster’s club. 
She got him on the wire without delay. 
More than a minute passed before he 
could make anything intelligible out of 
her agitated babbling. When he did 
manage to connect some of her words 
his hair rose. 

“I’m coming to you now, Phil!” he 
made out. “We’ve had a—a fight! I’m 
coming to you before he ‘ 

“Listen!” Dempster spoke arrest- 
ingly. He spat out a chunk of cigar. 
She listened. “Who is with you now? 
Where are you?” 

“Nobody. I’m home. He has gone 
—after striking me! He hurt my wrist, 
Phil,” plaintively. “Wait for me, 
Phil——_” 

“The servants,” he interrupted, “are 
they there?” He was stalling for time. 
He must stop her from coming to meet 
him. She probably would make a scene, 


for he would not go anywhere with 
her, and he was through. He could 
not have a scene in public, as there 
surely would be, if she carried out her 
avowed intention of fleeing to him. 

“They’re out,” he heard her say. 
“He sent them out.” 

“And he?” 

“He’s gone,” she repeated. 

Dempster decided to go against his 
rule and take a chance. He saw no 
alternative but to let her follow him. 
After Halley’s recent discovery it was 
unlikely that he would return to the 
apartment. Dempster took that risk as 
the lesser evil. 

“Don’t come out,” he ordered. “I'll 
come to you. Wait!” 

“ll be ready,” she chattered, 
leave with you!” 

He did not reply directly to that and 
cut the conversation. 

“In twenty minutes I’ll be there,” he 
said, as he hung up the receiver. 

The perspiration was beaded on his 
face, his hands were moist. What an 
infernal snarl he had let himself get 
into! He threw down the half-chewed 
cigar and started on another. His plan 
was formulated. He would have it 
out with her in a few words—that she 
was a fool—that he was leaving the 
city for an indefinite period and alone. 


to 


CHAPTER V. 


THE END OF MADNESS 


HILE Dempster was leaving the 
club to take a cab uptown, 
Myrtle Halley was shivering in a chair, 
the phone in her lap as it had fallen 
from her nerveless fingers. Her head 
was askew as she looked at her hus- 
band. 

The blackening eye and the crimson 
smudge emphasized the whiteness of 
his face and his gargoylelike grin of 
amusement. 

“Dempster!” he intoned. ‘“Demp- 
ster! Tell me,” he said quietly, “where 
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you're going to meet him. I’d like to 
be there—to wish him luck!” 

The phone gave out that weird moan- 
ing sob caused by the operator calling 
notice that the receiver was down. 

Myrtle Halley stared at him, trans- 
fixed. What would happen when 
Demptser arrived? She would have to 
rush to the door and shriek a warning. 

Her husband relieved her of that 
fear. 

“Come, come,” he rallied. “Where 
are you to meet him? If you tell me, 
I'll wander along and let you pack. 
All I want to do,” he laughed again, 
“is wish him luck—and you!” 

The mocking speech seemed to offer 
her a way out. Her conversation with 
Dempster flashed before her. She had 
not repeated his announcement about 
coming to the apartment. 

“At Penn station.” She uttered the lie 
as though it were gouged from her by 
dread. “At midnight.” 

Halley fingered his injured face. He 
did not believe her. He would be at 
Penn station at midnight only if she 
went there. But he did not accuse her 
of lying. 

“T’'ll be there to give you a send- 
off!” With a casual nod he turned, 
and this time he did leave the apart- 
ment. She was sure of that because 
from where she sat she could see the 
hall door. Automatically she hung up 
the receiver; and, locking the outer 
door, waited fearfully behind it. 

Fifteen minutes later, from the in- 
terior of a taxi at the corner, Halley 
witnessed Dempster descend from a cab 
and enter the building. He chuckled. 
This was better than he had anticipated. 
He had supposed he would have to 
follow his wife to come up with Demp- 
ster. She had brought Dempster to 
him. Dempster must have hustled at 
her hail or she would have headed him 
off. 

Well—Halley took out his watch. 
He would give them a little while. 
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At his own floor, the third, Dempster 
quit the elevator. He headed for his 
apartment. When the car had gone 
down, he turned and went quickly up 
stairs to the fifth floor. He met no 
one. 

Myrtle Halley opened the door as he 
touched the bell. She had on her hat 
and a wrap, and she carried a hand- 
bag. 

“Phil!” 

He pushed her inside, followed, and 
shut the door. This had to be made 
brief. He was taking a chance, but he 
would not linger. 

From the corner of his mouth he 
took the remnant of a cigar—the fifth 
since she had telephoned him. 

“Any one here?” The 
might have returned. 

“No.” She dropped the bag and 
caught the lapels of his coat. ‘‘Let’s 
hurry away from here, Phil. I—I told 
him we were to meet at Penn station at 
twelve o’clock. He said he’d be there, 
but Phil, he might come back to prevent 
us leaving.” 

A shuddering sob shook her, but her 
arms went round his neck. She was 
terrified and she wanted comfort. 

“Oh, Phil, you wouldn’t let him hurt 
me?” she whimpered. “He did hurt 
me, Phil. I’m afraid 29 

“Blast it all, be sensible!” he ordered 
in a rasping voice. None too gently he 
freed himself from her encircling arms. 

While she stared with horrified 
amazement, he thrust her to arm’s 
length and shook her. 

“Get a hold on yourself and be sane 
for a minute,” he said brutally. “Be- 
cause a minute is about all the time | 
have to waste right now!” 

Insensible to the pain, as his fingers 
bit into her arms more cruelly than had 
her husband’s, she stared at him stu- 
pidly. What sort of talk was that from 
Phil? What was he saying? Into his 
taut, scowling face she looked for en- 


servants 
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lightenment. There she found it— 
there, and in his next words. 

“You might as well get this right 
away,” he stated, his head stretching 
toward her, his hand striking down em- 
phatically. “I’m sailing for Europe 
day after to-morrow. Understand?” 
He was making it brief! 

A piteousness replaced her blank ex- 
pression. Her eyes wavered, wells re- 
flecting an agony of soul. 

“And—I?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“That’s up to you!” Her quiet en- 
couraged him. He had been mistaken. 
He could dismiss her as he had the 
others. He gave her derisive explana- 
tion: “You never really believed that | 
was going to tie up with you for life? 
How d’you think any man would trust 
a woman who already for him had 
thrown down another man? How 
could the winner in that sprint’—he 
was jocular as he preached—‘“know 
that she wasn’t matching another 
against him? A woman’s a fool,” he 
quoted his favorite line. “When she 
plays she forgets half the time that 
she’s playing and takes it in earnest!” 

Myrtle Halley heard him out. Even 
then she did not speak. She was con- 
centrating on the wreckage of her life 
—wreckage which probably would not 
have been had Dempster not come 
along. Mingling with what he had just 
said, there buzzed in her brain the 
many things he had said during their 
intimacy—the promises he had made, 
the future they had planned together! 
He had been lying, and he laughed at 
her now because she had put stock in 
his lies! 

Watching her drooping figure, he as- 
sured himself that he had squelched her. 

“Don’t you see,” he went on gener- 
ously, “don’t you see that we couldn't 
get along together? You wouldn’t trust 
me. And I——” He waved ex- 
pressively. 

“T—understand !”” 


crushed 


Shé looked away 


from him, and her eyes hardened. She 
took off her hat and turned into the sit- 
ting room. 

He went after her. 
another minute. 

“Best thing for you to do,” he was 
saying, when she wheeled and sprang 
at him. 

Again she had but one idea, as when 
she had telephoned him half an hour 
ago. But now it was to scar and rend 
this man who had led her to destruc- 
tion, and then branded her Fool! 

Silently she fought, but with vicious 
purpose. By an inch he saved his face 
from being clawed by her tearing 
crooked fingers. She did not let him 
get beyond her reach, however. In mad 
rage she flew at him again and again, 
and writhed, kicking and biting, before 
he pinioned her arms. 

Cursing her, he wrapped one arm 
about hers, prisoning both of hers and 
bending her body backward. His other 
hand upraised over her face. He 
threatened to strike if she did not de- 
sist. She fought the harder. 

Her mouth opened to scream as she 
was being overpowered, borne down. 
His hand swooped to her throat, and 
her ery was strangled. 

She got an arm free. Still gripping 
her throat, he kept his face averted 
while he wrestled to recapture the hand 
that was weaving into his hair. 

Blinded with rage he lost track of 
time—forgot that deadly hold he had 
on her windpipe. He forgot it, even 
when the fingers loosed his hair, when 
she grew limp and ceased to struggle. 

When his vision cleared she was dead 
in his arms. 


He could spare 


Forty minutes later Halley reentered 
his home and found her on the floor of 


the living room. The phone in the den 
was muttering, moaning, as the opera- 
tor called attention to the receiver, 
again off the hook. 





CHAPTER VI. 
ENTER THE OPPORTUNIST. 


NSPECTOR- GILBERT _- greeted 

Julia Sinclair cheerily. He felt 
good that morning; tired, from having 
been up all night, but entirely happy. 
A fast clean-up had been made on the 
Halley murder. The inspector doted 
on fast clean-ups. Before the day was 
over Halley would crack and_ that 
would finish the affair. 

“Morning, Miss Sinclair, morning,” 
he welcomed her. “What brings you to 
headquarters at eight a. m.? Got some- 
thing you want us to help out on?” 

With complete approval he looked 
upon the opportunist. When Julia Sin- 
clair came to him she usually had a 
diverting case to present. Sometimes it 
did taste somewhat sour when she 
shattered the police theories and 
showed them what was what, but he, 
nevertheless, enjoyed her freakish solu- 
tions of puzzling affairs. 

Before she could answer his eye 
caught the folded newspaper she car- 
ried. The story of the Halley murder 
stuck out on it. 

“I guess we closed that up snappily,” 
he said pridefully. “Halley’s about 
ready to come through.” 

“Is he?” The way she said that 
chilled for an instant the inspector’s 
smile. But he recovered it. 

“Surest thing,” he declared confi- 
dently. “He hasn’t a chance—not a 
chance. We got him.” 

“That’s what I want to talk about.” 
Julia looked at him quizzically. “You 
think Halley killed his wife?” 

“Think it! I'll tell it to the world! 
And so will he very soon. We're giv- 
ing him a li’l rest to think it over. 
When we talk to him again he’ll come 
clean.” 

Julia agreed with him—partly. 

“It looks that way, doesn’t it? 
But ” She made a little gesture. 
“You know, 








Julia was noncommittal. 
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inspector, it was the idea, that maybe 
he didn’t do it, that brought me out so 
early. lt seems to me that a man like 
him would have made up a better story, 
If the paper has it right, his tale is 
raw.” 

“The paper’s got it right. It is raw! 
You said it.” Inspector Gilbert rocked 
back in his chair complacently. “I'll 
bet it was that kewpie doll that took 
your fancy,” he laughed. 

“A tissme doll,” corrected Julia. 

“Well, anyhow, it’s a doll.” The in- 
spector was pleased with himself for 
having picked the point that had at- 
tracted her. He wasn’t always able to 
do that. She had a way of heading in 
at an obscure angle. “And the fact 
she walloped him with it an hour be- 
fore she passed out makes it bad and 
worse for Mr. Halley. No, Miss Sin- 
clair,” he shook his head almost regret- 
fully, ‘there isn’t a thing you can do. 
Halley’s the bird-—and we have him.” 

Julia didn’t dispute him. She under- 
stood his attitude, and assuredly it 
seemed that Halley was guilty. 

“You won’t mind running over it 
with me?” she asked, however. 

“Shoot,” he invited good-naturedly. 
“But you’re wasting your time—and, 
my dear girl, you’re keeping me out of 
bed.” He yawned luxuriously and 
stretched. Yet in his heart he admitted 
more than a mite of curiosity about 
what she was aiming at. Had the case 
been at all involved her intrusion would 
have made him uneasy. As it was, he 
wasn’t worried, because there wasn’t 
a thing she could do. ._ This was one 
time Julia Sinclair couldn’t make him 
:.id his men look foolish! 

“Why do you mention the doll in par- 
ticular?” she queried. 

“That’s the only thing in this group 
that might tickle you,” he grinned. 
“Now, isn’t it?” 

“She took it home last night?” 

“Tust before she beaned hubby with 
it,” he related airily. 




















“How 
Doesn’t 


Julia strayed from the doll. 
about this man Dempster? 
Halley accuse him?” 

“Yeh!” The exclamation showed 
what Inspector Gilbert thought of Hal- 
ley’s accusation. “But Dempster has 
an alibi. Halley had to say something, 
hadn’t he, if he wasn’t going to come 
through? He e 

“Tell me,” interrupted Julia, “just 
what Halley does say, and about Demp- 
ster’s alibi.” 

The inspector obliged, albeit a trifle 
wearily. It was so obviously nothing 
but a waste of time. Had any one but 
Julia Sinclair made the request he’d 
have replied that it was all in the 
newspapers. 

“Halley says Dempster and Mrs. 
Halley were chummy, that Dempster 
speeded from his club to the Halley 
apartment last night when she phoned 
him. That, Halley says, was after his 
wife had swung the doll on him. He 
—Halley—was hiding, he says, when 
she phoned; she thought he had gone 
out. He did go out after that, round 
nine-fifteen. The elevator runner, the 
porter, the phone girl in the lobby, all 
saw him. They even noted the time 
because of his cut face and bum eye.” 

“And he came back when?” 

“An hour later—roughly ten-fifteen, 
they say.” 

“And Dempster? He arrived?” 

“About nine-thirty—fifteen or twenty 
minutes after Halley went out,” sup- 
plied Gilbert. “They didn’t pay much 
heed to him ’cause they were figuring 
on how Halley got hurt.” 

“Dempster’s alibi?’ she prompted. 

“A phone call he made to the Hal- 
ley flat at ten-ten.” 

Julia’s eyes puckered. 
that give him an alibi?” 

“It was answered by Mrs. Halley.” 





“How does 


“Who says so—who knows that?” 
Julia asked. 
“Well The inspector shrugged. 





“The call was answered and there was 
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nobody but her in the flat. Central says 
it was answered. Dempster says he 
talked with Mrs. Halley. When he 
reached the building from the club, he 
says, he meant to go to her flat as she 
had asked him over the phone. But 
when he got thinking about it—she had 
said she’d had trouble with said hus- 
band—Dempster decided not to butt in. 
He says he went to his own flat to 
think over it some more. The elevator 
runner says he got off at his own floor. 
Dempster’s servant says his boss got in 
round half after nine and stayed in.” 

“Why did he telephone to Halley’s?” 

“To inquire if everything was O. K. 
and explain why he hadn’t shown up,” 
answered Gilbert. 

Julia pieced the fragments. “Then 
Halley returned almost while Dempster 
was telephoning?” 

“Um!” Gilbert frowned. “The 
phone gives Halley another kick. It 
was lying on the floor.” 

“You mean,” interpreted Julia, “that 
Halley came in while she was talking 
to Dempster, and, in the struggle while 


he strangled her, the phone’ was 
knocked over?” 
“Something like that. Dempster 


says she hung up when he did. Cen- 
tral noticed after the connection was 
broken that the receiver was down at 
Halley’s end. Mrs. Halley apparently 
was absent-minded about hanging up. 
She left the receiver down when she 
phoned Dempster an hour before, and 
central had to stir her up. Incidentally, 
madame’s finger prints were topmost on 
both receiver and transmitter. She 
used the phone last, all right. Tough 
on Halley.” 

She nodded for him to go on. 

“Halley admits she told him she was 
going to beat it with another bird— 
Dempster. He admits she beaned him 
with the doll because he grabbed her 
wrist. He admits he heard her phone 
Dempster to come out. He admits he 
waited on the corner and went back 
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himself expecting to catch her and 
Dempster. He admits that, under his 
father’s will, the big part of his income 
was to stop if he and his wife sep- 
arated, but not if she died. And,” In- 
spector Gilbert threw up his hands, “he 
sure can’t deny she choked to 
death a couple of minutes after Demp- 
ster phoned her, right after Halley went 
in looking to catch ‘em both !” 

Julia considered. Deinpster still held 
her fancy. She wished to tabulate all 
he had said. 

“Why did Dempster use the private 
line when he might have got a connec- 
tion over the house phone?” 

“Oh! That’s reasonable enough if 
he was chummy with Mrs, Halley. He 
didn’t want the operator to listen in.” 

“T wondered if that was his explana- 
tion,” said Julia. “By that he admits 
he was chummy with her?” 

“Yes.” Gilbert evidenced distaste. 
1 don't think much of Dempster as a 
citizen, he remarked. “He doesn’t 
himself to protect the lady’s 
name. He puts the affair all on her 
shoulders—says she ran him. 
Tells how he's been dodging her. S 

he hadn't seen her for a week, though 
she’d phone him often.” 

“Nice man,’ commented Julia. “I 
guess | size him up.” 

“You've got him right, then. 
ley's a better chap. Too bad 
steered for the chair. He is, unless,” 
he chuckled again, “unless Julia Sin- 
clair can make the kewpie stand up and 
tell us a lot we don't know. The doll 
might confess, eh, Miss Sinclair? It’s 
between it and Halley.” 

She laughed with him, but quickly 
became serious. 

“Kewpie,” she said slowly, “kewpie 
and the gilded lips!” 

“Say!” The inspector yanked his 
hair and sputtered. “That's the nut- 
tiest break Halley has made. He was 
all broken up when the cops got there 
—crying like a baby beside her body. 
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There may have been some excuse for 
his gabbling then about gilded lips, but 
I'll be darned if it’s good sense to keep 
at it!” 

‘He may be fixing to plead insanity,” 
ventured Julia, but her glance dis- 
counted her suggestion. “‘Her lips were 
gilded, weren’t they?” 

“Nah,” retorted Gilbert disgustingly. 

*There’s something on them : 

“There’s speckles of something,’ he 
granted, “but as for her being golden 
lipped, nothing doing. She had ‘em 
rouged,”’ 

“Julia did not pursue 
“That all there is to it?” 

“*Snough!” he said pithily. ‘There 
isn’t a hole anywhere for Halley to 
wriggle out.” 

The opportunist didn’t concede that, 
nor did she deny it. The thought with 
which she had begun persisted, how- 
ever. 

“The doll?” she queried irrelevantly. 
“Do you know whether it was in a 
package when she took it home?” 

“Halley mentioned that. It wasn’t 
What’s that got to do with 


the point. 


wrapped. 


tf 


“Do me another favor.” She was 
quite in earnest and the inspector had 
another brief misgiving. 

“What?” he asked guardedly. 

“Lend me the doll for to-day. Let 
me talk to Halley. Take me out to the 
so I can look it over and pic- 
Halley. And I want to see 

apartment, and get a pic- 


apartment 
ture Mrs. 
Dempster’ 
ture of him. 

‘That the lot?” 
delicately sarcastic, but a 
perplexity was between his eyes. 
me what you expect to get at?” 

“No, not now,” she refused. ‘“‘lIt’s 
just a hunch IT have. But I will tell 
you this: I don’t believe Halley killed 
his wife.” 

“T gathered 
dryly. “Why?” 

“Because I don’t like Dempster,” she 


The inspector was 
wrinkle ot 


“Tell 


that,” he commented 
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laughed herself at the thin foundation 
of her championship of Halley. 

“Neither do I. But ” The in- 
spector was losing interest. There had 
been times when Julia Sinclair’s 
hunches had proved worthy of respect, 
but he was convinced that this one was 
a false alarm. 

“The doll is evidence,” he objected. 

“I won’t hurt it and I'll bring it 
back to-night,” she returned. “I want 
to talk to Dempster, too,” she went on 
serenely. “If you introduce me he’ll 
talk. Tell him I am—oh, a niece of 
the commissioner or something, and a 
harmless bug,” she said lightly. “T’ll 
be sympathetic with him,” she con- 
cluded. 

Inspector Gilbert was tempted to re- 
mark that in this instance she was act- 
ing like a bug, but he did as she re- 
quested. There wasn’t anything to be 
gained by debating with her, by empha- 
sizing that Halley undoubtedly was the 
murderer. Apparently she was deter- 
mined to follow out her fool idea. He 
did not refuse her because there prob- 
ably would be further occasions on 
which he would be glad to have her 
cooperation. 

For about an hour she conferred 
with Halley. The inspector took no 
part in the conversation, but he listened. 
He couldn’t see that she learned any- 
thing; he gave Halley credit for keep- 
ing his story consistent. 

Neither could Inspector Gilbert ob- 
serve any result from her interview 
with Dempster and her inspection of 
the Halley apartment. He became more 
convinced that Julia was chasing a 
rainbow. 

“I want to go over Dempster’s place,” 
she asserted as they left the building. 
“Will you call him down to head- 
quarters later on in the day so I can 
do it without his knowledge?” 

Inspector Gilbert admired what he 
termed her gall. 
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“How will you get in?” he asked 
curiously. “Burglarize?” 

“In a way,” she said with a smile. 
“T—er, have his keys. They were lying 
on the table.” 

The policeman gurgled and choked. 
She was so matter of fact in the license 
she took. 

“T’ll do it,” he promised. 
a ring when you're ready. 
go home and sleep.” 


“Give me 
Now let me 


CHAPTER VII. 

SPECKS OF GILT. 
T nine-thirty o’clock that night a 
company assembled in Halley’s 
apartment at the call of Julia Sinclair. 
Inspector Gilbert was there with the 
captain in charge of the homicide 
squad, Halley in direct custody of two 
detectives, an assistant district attorney, 
Dempster, the central operator who had 
handled Dempster’s alibi phone call, 
Dempster’s man-servant, who sup- 
ported the alibi, a half shabby, would- 
be flashy man, whom Julia had brought 

in, and a stenographer. 

Julia grouped them in the sitting 
room where just twenty-four hours be- 
fore Myrtle Halley had been found 
murdered. In the middle of a semi- 
circle she placed Dempster, flanked by 
the detectives with Halley handcuffed 
between them, and the inspector, the 
captain, and the assistant prosecutor. 
The semiflashy person lounged negli- 
gently in a chair to one side, enjoying 
the proceedings. Beside him sat the 
telephone operator. On the opposite 
side of the room was Dempster’s serv- 
ant, with the stenographer in the back- 
ground. 

Halley was a wreck. He had un- 
dergone further severe inquisition. His 
black eye and cut cheek did not improve 
his haggard appearance. The police 
gruffly conceded what they called his 
nerve, because he had not varied his 
story a scrap. An eminently proper 
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course from his angle, since his story 
was true—which the police could not 
concede. 

Dempster also looked worn. He had 
not slept, although the police for the 
time being had got through with him 
early in the morning, except for the trip 
to headquarters late in the afternoon, 
which gave Julia the opportunity to go 
into his apartment. .He did not look 
at Halley, who he gratefully observed, 
was securely manacled to the detectives. 
He did not seek the eyes of the police- 
men either, but covertly he did squint 
much at Julia Sinclair. She was an 
undetermined quantity to him, different 
now than when she had discussed with 
him pleasantly and considerately his 
appearance in the case. The stranger, 
whom she had introduced into the sit- 
uation, also was a disturbing factor. 
Dempster was certain he had seen the 
shabby-showy man before. 

The inspector and the captain were 
politely skeptical. Julia had promised 
new evidence. They always were ready 
to listen—with more than ordinary at- 
tention to her—but they had to be 
shown. Besides, the evidence in sight 
already had Halley in the chair. Had 
any one but Julia Sinclair invited them 
to the séance, they would have declined 
with the remark that they could be 
found at headquarters. 

Julia herself was tired and showed it. 
Her hair was straggly about her ears, 
her head rested wearily against the 
high-backed chair. She had had a 
strenuous day. But her eyes were 
bright and her lips smiled. 

“Some of this may seem a trifle ir- 
regular,” she began generally to the po- 
lice officers and the assistant district 
attorney. “If I go too far, just call 
me, please.” 

They signified that they would, but 
that she would be allowed considerable 
latitude. 

She plunged righ 
tation by attacking | 





t into her presen- 
Jempster’s veracity. 
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“When last did you see Mrs. Halley 
alive, Mr. Dempster ?” 

He hesitated slightly. “About a 
week ago. I’ve been avoiding her. 
She ai 

“So you’ve said.” Julia proved that 
he lied. ‘You were with her yester- 
day—last evening—at Palisades Park. 
This man”—the near-flashy one bobbed 
his head and grinned—“remembers you 
distinctly. You got this from him.” 
She held up the vamp bathing doll, a 
crippled object and pathetic now, minus 
the arm that was broken off in contact 
with Halley’s face. 

“L'll say he did,” interrupted the 
runner of a midway gambling wheel. 
“An’ it cost him about thirty smackers 
at a quarter a throw. I make this guy 
right,” he rumbled garrulously, “ ’cause 
the lady wouldn’t have no doll but this 
here’n—the queen o’ my harem,” his 
face expanded, “‘an’ I hated to see her 
go.” 

Dempster chewed on a cigar. “I 
didn’t mention that,” he deprecated, 
“because it didn’t seem necessary to— 
ah, injure Mrs, Halley’s reputation 
further.” 

Halley moved restlessly. Julia mo- 
tioned him to be still. 

“You hadn't injured her reputation 
by saying she ran after you,” she came 
back at Dempster. “That, however, is 
by the way. You admit having lied in 
this particular?” 

“Yes.” Dempster gazed round with 





an assumption of frankness. “Under 
the circumstances, I lied.” 
“Under the circumstances,” echoed 


Julia significantly. “Of course.” 

She noted the effect of her first shot. 
The policemen were squinting at Demp- 
ster with interest. Perjury is not help- 
ful in solving crime. The law hates a 
perjurer, no matter how good his mo- 
tive may be. 

“You are the last person who talked 
with Mrs. Halley,” resumed Julia with 
an insinuating inflection. 





























Dempster stiffened, uncertain whether 
that was an assertion or a question. If 
an assertion He foresaw a dan- 
gerous session with this self-assured 
young woman. He said nothing. 

“How long did you talk on the 
phone ?” 

Hoping for an inkling of what she 
was driving at, he professed to mis- 
understand. 

“When Mrs. Halley phoned me at 
the club?” 

“No. Mr. Halley has told us of 
that. When you telephoned, I mean, at 
ten after ten?” 





“A minute or two—I don’t know 
exactly.” 

“What did Mrs. Halley say?” 

“That everything was all right. 
She——” 


“Did you, or did she, do most of the 
talking ?” 

He shifted in his chair. Every eye 
was on him. He observed the opera- 
tor extraordinarily attentive. Why? 

“One as much as the other, I guess, 
he said. That seemed safest. “You 
know how hard it is to gauge anything 
like that 9 

“We don’t have to gauge it in this 
instance,” said Julia bluntly. “The 
operator here, Miss Stillson, will swear 
that, though the connection was made, 
no one spoke at the other end! That 
is, you were the only one who talked 
that wire—you carried on a 
shadow conversation !” 

Dempster gagged. His lips curled 
back, showing his teeth gritting through 
the cold cigar. 

Inspector Gilbert afforded him a mo- 
ment’s respite. 

“Why didn’t she say so when my men 
talked to her?’ Heavy-browed, he 
turned to the girl. 

“I—I just didn’t think of it,” she 
stammered. “The police—I was ex- 
cited ” She twisted a handkerchief 
and smiled timorously at him. 

In turn Julia went to Miss Stillson’s 
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aid. “She’s not used to the police, you 
know, inspector,” she interjected 
sweetly. 

The inspector accepted the gentle 
shaft with good humor. Some of his 
men were kind of hard-boiled. 

“How can you be so certain that 
this’—he took Juila’s characterization 
—‘this shadow conversation took place 
over that line, on that call?” he quizzed 
kindly. 

“Oh, because, sir, I know,” returned 
the girl with simple truth. “I remem- 
bered having had to wake that same 
line to hang up the receiver. We 
aren’t very busy about ten o'clock and 
—and I listened in when the man talked 
to nobody. I remember that he used 
the name Mrs. Halley and asked if—if 
something was all right, just as he said 
a minute ago. He talked like that—to 
nobody—for a couple of minutes. I 
was plugging some other lines when he 
hung up. There was a bunch of calls 
in a row. I don’t know whether his 
party—whether the phone he was talk- 
ing to, hung up. But right afterward I 
saw that the receiver there was down.” 

She stopped, breathless and embar- 
rassed by many eyes upon her, some- 
what frightened by Dempster’s wicked 
stare. 

The inspector hitched his chair over 
to get a better view of Dempster. 

“How about that ?” 

Dempster wagged his head to inti- 
mate that the tale was beyond him. 

“Isn’t it a queer supposition that 
Mrs. Halley should have answered my 
call, held the receiver off until I fin- 
ished, and yet not have spoken to me?” 
he asked, but he was.in torment. He 
addressed the telephone girl. ‘‘There’s 
no question in your mind about my call 
having been answered ?” 

“No.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The receiver was taken down.” 

“You'll swear to that?” Dempster’s 
voice sharpened as the girl, becoming 
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bewildered, glanced to Julia and the in- 
spector for guidance. She was repelled 
by Dempster with the juicy cigar hang- 
ing between his teeth. 

“Ye-es,” she answered. 

“How do you know that receiver 
wasn't down before I called?” he fired 
at her. 

“Oh, I’d have seen if it had,” she 
said with greater positiveness. “The 
flash would have shown. It wasn’t 
taken down until you called.” 

Dempster sank back in his chair. He 
reckoned he had turned that corner in 
fair shape. He smiled at the puzzled 
look the inspector gave Julia Sinclair. 
His smile wilted a shade when she gave 
back the smile confidently, unper- 
turbed. 

Halley sat up and took more notice. 
She impressed him, this girl, as driving 
in some definite and hopeful direction. 
Julia brought Dempster’s servant to his 
dull appearance. 

“The telephone in Mr. Dempster’s 
apartment is at the back of the sitting 
room—away from the windows?” she 
queried. “I refer to the private line, 
not the house phone in the hall.” 

“It’s away from the windows,” 
the man. 

“You were in the room—he had called 
you to give some instructions, I under- 
stand—when he telephoned the Halley 
apartment at ten after ten last night?” 

The man looked doubtfully at Demp 
ster. The latter made no sign. 

“Tt was about that time,” 
replied hesitantly. “I was in 
room.” 

“You heard the conversation?” 

“Yes. I was going to leave the room. 
He said to stay.” 

Julia’s tone grew brisker: “Did he 
get the number right away, without any 
delay ?” 

“1 think so—yes.’ 

Dempster dropped the ruin of a cigar 
behind his chair and began on a fresh 
one. He felt creepy with policemen at 
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each side of him. Their proximity 
gave him chills, with this infernal 
woman going on the way she was. 

Julia Sinclair spaced her words for 
emphasis: “Did Mr. Dempster leave 
the telephone after giving central the 
nuinber? Wait aminute! Think! Did 
he leave the telephone before he got the 
connection ?” 

The man screwed his face in 
thought. He shuffled from one foot to 
the other. His eyes slanted to Demp- 
ster. 

“Never mind him.” Julia jumped up 
and pulled him, turning his back to 
Dempster. “Did he leave the telephone 
as I asked you.” 

“] think he did—yes,” the man re- 
membered. 

“He went into the little room also at 
the front of the house?” This was 
both question and assertion, and Demp- 
ster had to choke down an exclama- 
tion. 

“Yes,” the man was clearer now, “he 
did.” 

A note of victory got into her voice. 
She was certain now that she had re- 
constructed the situation. Her net was 
ready to close. 

“And when he went back to the tele- 
phone he immediately began talking 
to”—she smiled with triumph at Demp- 
ster—‘‘to Mrs. Halley?” 

‘That’s who it was,” said the man. 

“That’s all, said Julia. She spoke to 
the police officers. 

“You gentlemen probably think it’s 
about time I explained some of this,” 
she apologized. “I will, within a 
minutes. But first ] 
strate something. Come into the 


want to 


other 
room, please—the den in which Mrs. 


must been at ten-ten 
last night if, as Mr. Dempster 
maintains, she talked with 
telephone at that hour. The ‘police 
theory, I believe, is that the struggle 
between Mr. Halley and Mrs. Halley 
began in the den, and that during it the 
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telephone was knocked from the table 
Is that right?” 

“Right,” said the inspector. She 
motioned him, the captain, and the as- 
sistant district attorney to follow her. 

She had brought a telephone instru- 
ment and now proceeded to attach it. 

“Your men took the telephone that 
was here,” said Julia, “for finger prints. 
This one has the same length of cord. 
It occupies approximately the same 
place on the table. The room therefore 
is practically as it was when Dempster 
telephoned.” 

“But, Miss Sinclair, why all this mys- 
tification?” The inspector was worried 
by these developments, he was becom- 
ing impatient over being kept so ever- 
lastingly in the dark. It was potent that 
Julia Sinclair could shed some light on 
the murder. He had been so smugly 
sure that there was no mystery; that 
Halley was guilty. “Why not come 
outright and tell us what you have dis- 
covered ?” 

“I’m going to show you,” said 
Julia. “It'll be better than the telling. 
I’m going to show you how, apparently, 
Dempster made Mrs. Halley answer the 
phone when she was lying in the next 
room dead.” 

She gave them no time for questions. 

“I’m going to borrow the captain— 
to help out. I'll be back right away 
after | show him what to do.” She left 
the apartment with him and returned 
alone. 

“One more fragment of mystery. 
We're going to do this in the dark.” 
She snapped out the lights. 

“Here, inspector.” She guided him 
to the table and seated him before it. 
“Take hold of the phone, please. I 
want you to be sure it is standing up- 
right with the receiver on the hook 
when we all leave the room. And, oh, 
yes, you cam call central and tell her 
to watch if this phone registers in an- 
swer to the call that’s coming.” 

The inspector did that. 
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“We're all out except you,” said 
Julia. 

“T’ll stay here.” 

“Do,” she approved from the hall, 
“but don’t touch the phone. Just be 
sure that it’s on the table and that the 
receiver is in place.” 

They waited. In the hush they could 
hear Dempster’s deep breathing in the 
next room, his uncomfortable rustling. 

“We'll have to admit that Dempster 
did some mighty quick thinking,” con- 
fided Julia. ‘Desperation sometimes 
develops genius, doesn’t it?” 

Before any one could give an opinion 
on her procedure, the telephone bell 
rang. Again it sounded—again, in- 
sistently. There was a clatter, a scrap- 
ing, a louder thump. 

Julia switched on the lights. The 
telephone was gone from the table. \ It 
was on the floor, and, the receiver be- 
ing off and a connection established, 
central had ceased ringing. 

The inspector leaned over the table 
to see what had carried the instrument 
away from under his nose. Over the 
top of it was looped a strong silken 
thread—a thread that trailed out the 
window. 

“If he hadn’t had this all figured out 
beforehand,” said Miss Sinclair again, 
“we'll have to allow that Dempster has 
a fast-working brain in an emergency. 
It’s for him to prove whether he did 
it on the impulse,” she pursued with 
tranquillity—“I mean kill Mrs. Halley. 
It will alter the degree of murder. You 
see how he manufactured his alibi? 
The captain down in Dempster’s apart- 
ment, just duplicated Dempster’s stunt 
by pulling that thread when he heard 
central ringing this number. Only 
Dempster pulled hard enough to break 
the thread in an effort to destroy the 
evidence. Unfortunately for him it 
tangled on the awning below and broke 
again. The silk that gave him the 
idea? He took it from that piece of 
crocheting in the next room.” 
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“T’ll be kicked,” echoed the assistant 
district attorney. 

The captain came in, his eyes bulg- 
ing. “Well, I'll be “ 

“So will Dempster!” contributed 
Julia pungently. She became critical. 
“Had he done right, he’d have put it 
ver.” 

“How 
humble. 

Julia looked at him with surprise. 
“Why, he wouldn’t have left any trace 
of how the telephone instrument was 
pulled over. Instead of making a loop 
over it, he would have run the thread 
around it and carried both ends down 
to his own window. After overturning 
the telephone, he’d have let one end go 
and pulled the thread clear without re- 
sistance.” 

“Lucky he didn’t,” said the inspector. 
He recalled that this was a bad slap at 
his division. Here they have a man 
already as good as electrocuted and 
along comes a girl to prove that they 
have the wrong man and show them the 
right one. 

“Tell us, Miss Sinclair, for the love 
of Heaven,” he demanded, “how you 
doped it out?’ He scowled ponder- 
ously at the captain in charge of the 
homicide bureau. The captain made a 
note to pass the reprimand on with 
interest to the detectives on the case. 

“Just that hunch which began with 
an instinctive dislike for Dempster,’ 
said Julia frankly. “That was height- 
ened immediately by making out 
through the doll that he was a liar. 
Then,” she glimpsed the officers with 
demurely mirthful eye, “there was the 
loop of crochet silk on the telephone in- 
strument your men took away; it’s still 
on the phone down at headquarters. 
And’’—she hated to enumerate, but it 
was necessary—“there was a piece of 
the same kind of silk on the awning 
frame right below this window. And 


” 


sor The inspector was 
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some more of it in a wastebasket in 
Dempster’s apartment. And——” 

The inspector groaned out loud. 

“And you went at the telephone girl 
without scaring the life out of her,” he 
added, “and so got some worth-while 
information from her. Agh!’ 

“You can have it all, inspector,” said 
Julia cheerfully. “I’m merely a mer- 
cenary creature, you know. I’m glad 
of course that things are straightened 
out for Halley, but I’m glad too that he 
isn’t poverty stricken! I’m going to let 
him make me a nice little present. You 
can hint it to him—yes?” 

“Thanks.” The inspector felt better. 
He poked his head toward the sitting 
room. “Let’s take Mr. Dempster. 
Sorry we hounded Halley so unmerci- 
fully. He’s got nerve, that boy— 
nerve.” 

“Inspector!” Julia held him up. 
“You can prove, too, that Dempster did 
go to Halley’s apartment last night. It 
will be circumstantial, with Halley’s 
word against Dempster’s on the value 
of the item. Halley’s ought to go, don’t 
you think ?” 

“Dempster’s a deuce from now on,” 
the inspector classified importantly. 
This had turned out to be a smart case! 
The department would get a high mark 
on it! “What’s the thought ?” 

“Mrs. Halley’s gilded lips,” said 
Julia. ‘Halley had seen specks of gilt 
on her lips several times, you recall, 
and had quarreled with her about it. 
Last night when they had the row he 
examined her lips and taunted her. 
There was no gold on them when he 
went out. We-ell! Go in now and 
look at Dempster’s lips! He chews 
cigars, you’ve noticed. But have you 
seen that he leaves the bands on— 
chews down to the bands—uses them 
as a sort of marker? Go ask him sud- 
denly why he kissed Mrs. Halley be- 
fore he strangled her—and watch him 
have a fit!” 





Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘Jailed for Silence,’’ etc. 


UST why Mr. William Her- 
rick, precinct station detec- 
tive, was invariably called 
“Bill” does not appear in the 


records. Certainly not with disrespect, 


or in contempt bred of familiarity. For 
though he was very well known both 
by young and old throughout the city, 
he was admired by all for his sterling 
integrity, his ability and courage, and 
was loved by all for his kind disposi- 
tion and gruff geniality. 


3ut with one 
and all, the men on the force, his legion 
of friends, a horde of reporters, the 
press itself, the kids in the city streets, 
and even with the crooks he had run 
down and convicted, with one and all 
he was always—Bill Herrick. 

He was talking with a sergeant in 
the precinct station one hot morning 
when she entered—a slender, graceful 
girl in a blue skirt and white middy 
blouse, but without a hat covering her 
wealth of wavy golden hair. She ap- 
peared younger than her eighteen years, 
with her dainty figure and girlish face, 
her artlessness and exquisite beauty, and 
her anxious blue eyes lighted a little 
when she saw the detective, who greeted 
her with a genial smile. 

“Hello, my pretty May Marlowe,” he 
said familiarly, when she approached. 
“Your namesake month with its mod- 
est violets and sweet arbutus has noth- 
ing on you when What’s this?” He 
digressed with sudden gravity.» “Has 


May turned to April? You're 
ing.” 

“Oh, Mr. Herrick—Mr. Bill!’ she 
gasped, for she was very near breath- 
less. “I’m so glad I’ve found you. I 
thought maybe you'd come. Do please 
come!” Her trembling hands closed 
tight on his brawny arm. “You can 
save him—lI’m sure you can save him! 
Do come and try and save him a 

“Stop a moment.” Herrick checked 
her firmly, but his voice was wondrous 
tender. “Get your breath, May, and 
calm yourself. I'll go with you, girlie. 
We'll settle that right off the reel,” he 
assured her, gazing with grave concern 
at her tearful blue eyes. “Now steady 
yourself and tell me. Go where? Save 
whom? What’s the trouble?” 

“Grandfather’s shop—it caught fire.’ 
The girl explained more calmly, but still 
in a quiver of desperate haste and nerv- 
ous agitation. “It’s out now. But the 
police are there. They’re looking for 
Roy. They think he set it and——” 

“Roy Durand?” Herrick’s brows knit 
quickly. 

“Yes,” gasped May, with feverish im 
patience. 

“For what? He’s in old Abner’s em- 
ploy. Why would he set the shop on 
fire ?” 

“They think he has stolen a diamond 
jewel, a butterfly brooch. They think 
he tried to burn up the shop to hide 
his theft. But he didn’t—oh, oh, Mr. 


cry- 


’ 
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Bill, he /didn’t!” cried May with pa- 
thetic fervor. “Roy wouldn’t do that. 
He couldn’t do that. Roy P. 

“Wait! Who says he did it? Who’s 
looking into it?’ Herrick inquired. 

“Sergeant Gleason,” May told him 
hurriedly. “Tim Gleason, his son—you 
know him, ‘Grease’ Gleason, they call 
him. He says he saw Roy do it. But 
he lies—he lies! Roy wouldn’t do it— 
couldn’t do it. He—he loves me—and 
loves grandfather, too, and—oh, oh, 
Mr. Bill, I know he wouldn’t do it. I 
| _ 

“Hush!” Herrick saw the convulsive 
contractions of the girl’s fair young 
throat while she strove to subdue her 
welling sobs. “I'll go with you at once,” 
he said abruptly. “Don’t fear. I'll find 
out what's doing.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bill FE 

“Leave it to me, girlie. I'll set the lad 
right, May, or know the reason why. 
Come on, lass; you can tell me more 
on the way.” 

Detective Herrick had known old Ab- 
ner Marlowe for many years. He was 
a venerable goldsmith, then well over 
seventy, a man of rigid integrity and a 
kindly heart, but with an erratic and 
often very choleric temper. His small 
shop and workroom, with a tenement 
above in which he long had lived with 
only his grandchild, May Marlowe, had 
been a figure in Grubb Court for half 
a century. Though a recognized expert 
in his trade, with extraordinary skill in 
setting valuable gems, his business con- 
sisted almost entirely in making elabo- 
rate jewels to order for retail merchants, 
with occasional commissions from pri- 
vate individuals, in which delicate and 
somewhat hazardous occupation he em- 
ployed only one assistant, at that time 
the young man to whom the agitated 
girl had referred. 

“Where was Abner during the fire?” 
Herrick asked, as they emerged into the 
glaring sunlight of the hot morning. 

“At the district court,” May told him. 


She had unalloyed confidence in Mr. 
Bill, and fond memories of him since 
childhood. “He had to identify some 
stolen jewelry. I had gone to the mar- 
ket. The fire was out when I returned 
and Roy was missing.” 

“How long were you gone ?” 

“About half an hour.” 

“What was Roy Durand doing when 
you left?” 

“He was putting the finishing touches 
on a magnificent diamond brooch. It 
was made to order for Mrs, Ward Tay- 
lor, a wedding gift for her daughter, 
and it had to be delivered this morn- 
ing. Roy said he might be gone with 
it when I returned.” 

“Gone to deliver it?” 

“That’s what he meant, Mr. Bill, I’m 
sure.” May glanced up timidly at the 
detective’s narrowed eyes. The subtle 
significance of his query alarmed her. 

“No doubt,” Herrick allowed. 

“But Grease Gleason said he saw him 
run from the back door and through the 
alley leading to Main Street,” May 
added. ‘A little later he saw the smoke 
and the fire in the workroom and he 
rang in the alarm. The police were 
there when I came, and told Sergeant 
Gleason about the jewel. Then he be- 
gan searching for it and for Roy, and 
he sent two policemen to trace him.” 

“What did he say about him?” 

“He said it was plain enough that 
Roy meant to burn the house and claim 
that the stolen jewel was in the ruins,” 
said May. “I didn’t wait to hear any 
more. I—I wanted you, Mr. Bill,” 
she faltered. “I ran as fast as I could 
to the station.” 

“Quite right,” Herrick said approv- 
ingly. “I'll sift it to the bottom. Young 
Tim Gleason hasn’t a very good repu- 
tation for all his dad’s a policeman, Is 
he a friend of yours, May?” He gazed 
furtively at her artless face and saw a 
quick tinge of red in her pretty cheeks. 

“T’ve known him a long time,” she 
admitted. “But I don’t like him or have 
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much to say to him. I try to avoid him 
because grandpa doesn’t like him, 
either.” 

“Your grandfather is a good judge of 
human nature,” Herrick said briefly. 

He knew Sergeant Gleason. They 
were not good friends. He knew, too, 
that Timothy Gleason was a crafty 
scamp, Whose cunning and insinuating 
smoothness had brought upon him the 
unenviable soubriquet, Grease Gleason, 
of which the latter, nevertheless, was 
somewhat proud, 

Herrick detected more in the girl's 
quick blush than he expressed, and then 
they turned a corner nearly opposite 
Grubb Court, which was in a precinct 
somewhat apart from the business sec- 
tion. There still was a throng of people 
in the street and on the sidewalks. The 
last of the engines was departing. A 
flood of water from a near hydrant had 
formed a miniature river in the gutter, 

¢ Bill Herrick lifted May over 

if she were a doll, then forced 
his way through the crowd and led her 
into the narrow court. 

A space had been cleared by the po- 
licemen in front of the goldsmith’s home 
and shop, which was in the last building 
in the court. Beyond it were the back 
yards of two blocks of tenement houses, 
divided by the alley May had mentioned. 
\ score of men crowded in the shop 

ule way for the detective when he 
1 with his companion, but Her- 
rick stopped abruptly at the open door 
of a rear workroom, where old Abner 
Marlowe, gaunt and gray, was talking 
with Sergeant Gleason, a 
heavy-jowled man of fifty, and a 
pallid, thin-featured man of twenty— 


Greas 


excitedly 
7 ae 


Gleason. 
‘Where were your Where were 
was asking with quite un- 
vehemence. ‘‘Where were 
you when you saw him set it?” 

“IT didn’t say I saw him set it,” Tim 
“That is, I didn’t 


But he did 


you;” he 
necessary 


it—he did it, all right,” he asserted em- 
phatically. ‘No one else could have 
done it? There was no one here but 
Roy Durand. I saw him come from 
the back door and hurriedly lock it, and 
then he ran full speed through the alley 
to Main Street. I knew something was 
up, something wrong, even before I saw 
the smoke. I knew by his actions. He 
was trying to get away without being 
seen. That was plain as twice two. I’ve 
got eyes,” he pointedly added. 

“Where were your” Abner Marlowe 
repeated. “Where were you when you 
saw him?” 

“You know where | live.” Tim Glea- 
son pointed through a window to one 
of the tenement houses several rods 
away. “I was in the kitchen when Du- 
rand came out. He was as white as 
chalk and appeared excited. That’s why 
{ watched him and kept an eye on this 
place after he bolted. On the dead 
level, Mr. Marlowe, | wouldn’t hand 
it to you wrong,” he declared with in- 
sinuating suavity. “I knew he must 
have done something crooked, but I 
couldn’t guess what it was till I saw 
the smoke and fire. Then I ran out 
and rang the alarm.” 

“How long was that after Roy left?” 
Marlowe questioned more calmly. 

“Three or four minutes,” Tim told 
him. “He must have set the fire just 
before leaving. It could not have 
started from any other cause and got 
going so very quickly,” he pointed out 
with oily smoothness. “It surely was 
less than four minutes.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to it. Durand 
set it.” Sergeant Gleason declared him- 
self with a growl of grim assurance. 
“Tim is right about the time, and the 
fact that Durand was alone in the house. 
Who else could have set it? Fires don’t 
start themselves in places of this kind.” 

Herrick glanced with a steely eye at 
this father and son. Neither had ob- 
served him. He felt the girl by his side 
trembling nervously, as if impatient to 
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interfere, but he kept a restraining hand 
on her arm. He heard mutterings of 
disapproval and resentment, too, from 
some of the men in the crowded shop, 
evidently loyal friends of Roy Durand, 
who was a favorite among his associ- 
ates. 

Detective Herrick was forced to ad- 
mit to himself that the fire was mysteri- 
ous. If Durand had not set it either 
designedly or by accident, what had 
caused it so soon after his departure : 
It had been discovered so quickly that 
very little damage had been done, chiefly 


in one corner and under a workbench: 


near one of the windows, where an ac- 
cumulation of waste paper and rubbish 
had been partly burned, and in which it 
apparently had started. Herrick saw 
all this in the glare of sunlight through 
the two back windows, while he vainly 
looked for some other cause than that 
alleged by the Gleasons, the police ser- 
geant having been one of the first to 
enter the house. 

“No, no, Marlowe, the fire wasn't 
accidental,” he gruffly insisted, while 
the venerable goldsmith gazed ruefully 
at the drenched walls and floor. “There’s 
no stove, no electric wires, or anything 
here to have started it. You're dead 
lucky that my Tim saw it so quickly. 
He saved the building for you. It 
would have burned like tinder if the 
fire had got a good hold on it.” 

“That’s true, sergeant,” Marlowe 
gravely admitted. “I’m obliged to you, 
Tim, more than obliged to you.” He 
turned and laid. his tremulous hand on 
Tim Gleason’s shoulder. “I'll pay you 
for it, or reward you in some way.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Marlowe,”’ 
Grease Gleason told him smoothly. ‘I 
don’t want any pay. You stand to lose 
enough, all right, if Durand gets away 
with the jewel May told us about. That 
was his knavish game, all right,”’ he de- 
clared. “That was the lure that made 
him a firebug.” 

“Tf that is true 
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“True be hanged! Who'll doubt it?” 
Sergeant Gleason strode to the scorched 
and blackened workbench. “The fire 
was set, Marlowe, and no one else could 
have set it. Here’s a jar of alcohol on 
the shelf. It’s near empty. Some of it 
was poured on the bench and the rub- 
bish under it.” 

“Good heavens! Is that possible?” 

“The odor can still be detected on 
the top and front of the bench,” Glea- 
son said. “There’s no refuting such evi- 
dence. Durand figured that the house 
would burn down,” he argued insist- 
ently with a scowl on his big red face. 
“He knew we couldn’t prove that he set 
it, in that case, or that the remnants of 
the stolen jewel were not in the ruins, 
even if they could not be found.” 

“That’s what,” Tim asserted tritely. 
“Durand had it neatly figured out, all 
right, if his scheme had not miscarried. 
He took a long chance for a good bit 
of coin, Mr. Marlowe, and you ought 
to guess for what,” he added with a 
leer in his mottled gray eyes. “He 
thought you would not suspect him. It’s 
common talk that he wants to marry 
May and that you won’t let him till 
he gets a bankroll. He took this way 
to get it and——” 

“Stop! That’ll be enough from you 
along those lines.” Herrick laid a heavy 
hand on young Gleason’s shoulder and 
turned him sharply around. The lat- 
ter had stopped as if tongue-tied before 
the terse command. “Why are you try- 
ing so hard to fix this crime on Ray 
Durand?” Herrick sternly asked him. 

“I’m not trying to fix it on him.” 
And Grease Gleason shrank under the 
rigid grip of the detective. There was 
a gleam in Herrick’s eyes seldom seen 
there and his drawn lips had a down- 
ward slant. “I wouldn’t do that for the 
world,” Tim hurriedly protested. “I’m 
only telling what I saw and did.” 

“You're telling much that another did, 
none of which you really saw,” Her- 
rick accused him. 
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“No, I’m not—on word, I’m 
not.” 

“IT say you are. Are you sure you're 
not trying to make a hit with this old 
man, with other designs in view?” Her- 
rick demanded. 

“Nothing of the kind! 
think ss 

“Designs be hanged!” Sergeant Glea- 
son blustered. He threw out his chest 
aggressively. “That’s all rot. My Tim 
wouldn't F 

“Your Tim is capable of any scurvy 
trick,” Herrick cut in curtly, as he 
thrust young Gleason aside. 

“But I know fr 

“Never mind what you know. You've 
told it,” Herrick said pointedly. “You 
keep quiet, sergeant, for a time. I'll 
look into this case and try to dig out 
the truth.” 

“That’s all I’m out after,’ Gleason 
sullenly retorted, though he yielded dis- 
creetly to his superior officer. 

“| have only your word for it,’ Her- 
rick said bluntly. “Now, Mr. Marlowe, 
we'll find out what’s wrong here. Du- 
rand told your May that he might go 
and deliver the jewel. He has had am- 
ple time to have done so. Telephone at 
once to Mrs. Ward Taylor and find out 
if she had received it.” 


my 


I wouldn't 


II. 


Old Abner Marlowe hastened into his 
shop. He was confused and excited 
by the prospect of losing the very costly 
jewel. He had no eyes for the agi 
tated girl who, with her slender hands 
pressed over her heart, stood gazing 
with wide eyes at the detective on whom 
her dearest hopes depended. She could 
only watch and await the result of his 
investigations. 

“Let me help you, Abner.” A neigh- 
bor took the telephone from his trem- 
bling hands, while another found the re- 
quired number. “Don’t fear. Your 
lad’s all right. He’s only in wrong for 
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the moment. Bill Herrick’ll pull him 
out.” 

“Don’t lose your nerve, old man,” 
advised a third encouragingly. “Roy 
didn’t set the fire. He hasn’t stolen the 
jewel. He wouldn’t do anything crooked 
for love or money. If that big flat- 
footed sergeant wasn’t here, I'd cram 
Grease Gleason’s lies down his own 
treacherous throat,” he declared, with a 
frown. 

Bill Herrick heard these 
ing remarks, also several other 
guinary threats. He saw the look of 
distress on May Marlowe’s pretty face. 
He felt his responsibility. 
these anxious observers were relying on 
him to clear the missing man from sus- 
picion, he wondered how it could be 
done. Though his strong, impressive 
face did not lose its expression of calm 
determination, Bill Herrick was in a 
quandary. He could not deny that the 
evidence looked bad and the circum- 
stances unfavorable. They appeared 
doubly so when the man who had tele- 
phoned came to the workroom door. 

“Nothing doing, Bill,’ he said 
gravely. “The jewel hasn't been deliv- 
ered.” 

“With whom did you talk?’ Herrick 
glanced at the more serious faces of 
the throng in the shop and doorway. 
“Did you get the woman herself?” 

“T did, Bill; Mrs. Ward Taylor. She 
said she was expecting the jewel and 
must have it to-day, but Durand hasn’t 
delivered it. She hasn’t seen him.” 

“She lives in Garfield Avenue.” Ser- 
geant Gleason drew up his burly 
and gazed with covert defiance at 
detective. “Durand has been gone nearly 
an hour. He could have covered the 
distance in fifteen minutes,” he said 
bluntly. “You'll find that I’m 
Herrick, and that -Durand_ has 
crooked.” 

“Sure he has!” Tim Gleason ventured, 
but from a point discreetly near his 
father’s elbow. ‘He figured on getting 


encourag- 
san- 


Knowing 


figure 
the 


right, 
gone 
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by with the crafty trick. He wanted 
the coin and went wrong for the girl 
so that r 

“That’s a lie!’ May Marlowe inter- 
rupted him, confronting him. “That’s 
a lie, Grease Gleason, and you know it!” 
she cried, eyes flashing, lips quivering, 
while the last vestige of color had left 
her drawn face. “You're saying that 
only because I repulsed you, because I 
told you I despised you and 4 

“That’s enough, May.” Herrick re- 
strained her gently and drew her, sob- 
bing hysterically, to one side of the 
room. “Don’t mind him. He isn’t 
worth it. Wait until I have sifted this 
case to the bottom and found—ah, by 
Jove, that’s encouraging.” 

He turned quickly toward the door. 
The light of relief and eagerness 
leaped up in the girl’s eyes. There was 
a wave of excitement in the shop, glad 
shouts and exultant cries, and the voice 
of one that could be heard plainly above 
the others. 

“There’s Kennedy coming into the 
court. Durand is with him. He’s the 
cop Gleason sent to find him. Now 
we'll get the truth!” 

The throng in the court made way 
for them, a tall, clean-cut policeman and 
a slender, neatly clad man of twenty- 
one, whose garments were somewhat 
soiled with dust and dirt, and whose 
fair, attractive face was white with 

.dismay and anxiety. He hardly 
glanced at the noisy crowd when Ken 
nedy, grasping the young man’s arm, 
hurried him through the shop and into 
the drenched and disordered workroom, 
at which he stared in silence for a mo- 
ment as if dumfounded. 

“T found him in a doorway nearly 
opposite the court,” Kennedy reported 
to the detective. ‘He appeared to be 
hiding, but he says——” 

“Wait!” Herrick interrupted. “I'll 
hear it from his own lips.” He gazed 
sharply at Durand’s dusty garments and 
drawn, white features. “What do vou 











know about this fire, Roy?” he asked 
gravely, but not unkindly. 

Durand appeared dazed. He saw 
Abner Marlowe gazing at him, white 
with anxiety and suspense, but re- 
strained by others from interfering with 
the detective. He saw the intent scru- 
tiny of the throng in the shop and door- 
way, the look of grim distrust on Ser- 
geant Gleason’s dark face, the malicious 
leer in Tim Gleason’s narrowed eyes, 
and he felt May Marlowe’s hand clasp- 
ing his arm and saw that she had been 
crying—but he appeared to sense all 
this only vaguely, like one in a dream. 

“What's the matter with you?” Her- 
rick questioned. “Can’t you speak? 
Come, come, Durand, pull yourself to- 
gether,” he commanded a bit sharply. 
“You must answer my questions. What 
do you know about this fire?” 

“T don’t know anything about it.” 
Durand straightened up and _ steadied 
himself. “I wasn’t here. I didn’t know 
there was a fire till I returned and saw 
the crowd in the street.” 

“Why didn’t you come here at once?” 
Herrick asked. ‘Why did you hide in 
a doorway ?” 

“T wasn’t hiding,” Roy told him. “I 
only went into the doorway to get my 
breath and—and to steady my nerves. 
I didn’t know the fire was here until 
Kennedy told me.” 

“What more did he tell you?” 

“Only that I was wanted here. Noth- 
ing more.” 

“Don’t you know’ why you're 
wanted?” Herrick asked sternly, but 
more with a tentative motive than actual 
austerity. 

“Why I’m wanted?” Durand gazed 
more intently at him. “No, certainly 
not, except on account of the fire. But 
I know nothing about it,” he quickly 
added. “There was no fire here when I 
left. I——” 

“Stop a moment,” 
“Why did you leave? 
been?” 


.» 


said Herrick. 
Where have you 
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“] went to take a jewel to Mrs. Ward 
Taylor. She lives in Garfield Avenue. 
But I—I——” 

“You whatr” Herrick demanded, 
when the young man hesitated. “Can’t 
you speak? Have you delivered the 
jewel?” 

“No, sir.” Durand choked and 
gasped, lips quivering. “I have not de- 
livered it. I—lI lost it on the way,” he 
faltered, admitting it with a desperate 
effort. 

“Lost it!” Herrick exclaimed. 
lost it!” 

Old Abner Marlowe uttered a groan. 
Signs of incredulity appeared in the 
faces of a few observers, but May Mar- 
lowe’s hand was twined more firmly 
around the arm of the distressed young 
man, Grease Gleason grinned broadly, 
while the heavy jowls of the police ser- 
geant shook under a low, derisive 
laugh. 

“Lost it!” he exclaimed. “That’s a 
poor story. Do you expect to get by 
with that?” he asked gruffly. “Do you 
think we’re Junkheads enough to be- 


” 


, 


“You 


lieve—— 

“You keep quiet, sergeant!’ Detec- 
tive Herrick’s voice interrupted. “T’ll 
question Roy Durand without any help 
from you. If you butt into this again 
before I've finished—I’ll have your but- 
tons,” he threatened. He did not wait 
for an answer, but turned quickly to 
Durand and said: “As a matter of fact, 
Roy, you’re suspected of having set this 
fire and of having stolen the jewel.” 

“I—stolen it—and set the fire!” Du- 
rand stammered. He shrank for an in- 
stant, and then his face flushed and his 
nerves seemed to go tense as bowstrings. 
“Who says that?” he cried in a quaver- 
“Was it you? Was it you?” 
he demanded, turning with a sudden 
outburst of passion to Tim Gleason. 
“Did you say it? If you did, you whelp, 
rll not keep my hands off of you. I'll 
give you——” 

“Stop!” Herrick commanded. “We 
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want the truth, Durand, not threats. 
You keep cool and answer my ques- 
tions. Anger won’t get you anything.” 

“That’s true, Detective Herrick, and 
I’m right here to tell the whole truth, 
sir, now that the ice is broken,” Durand 
said more calmly, gazing straight at 
the detective. “1’m overwhelmed by the 
terrible loss. I couldn’t nerve myself 
to come here and report it. That’s why 
[ stopped in the doorway. I was trying 
to steady myself and find courage to 
tell Mr. Marlowe of the loss and how 
it occurred. [——” 

“Wait!” Herrick interrupted. 
did it occur ?” 

“Tt was while I was crossing Main 
Street near the corner of Garfield Ave- 
nue,” Durand then hastened to explain. 
“There was an accident. A motor car 
turning from the avenue collided with 
a truck in Main Street. There were 
a good many people there waiting for 
trolley cars. One woman was thrown 
down and badly hurt. I was struck by 
the motor car and knocked down. My 
hand was bruised on the pavements,” he 
displayed it while speaking, “and my 
head struck the curbing and I was 
knocked out for several moments.” 

‘My first thought when I revived was 
of the jewel,’ Durand continued. “It 
was in a leather case in my _ inside 
pocket. I found it was gone. I searched 
vainly for it, and questioned many of 
the people near by. There was much 
excitement, and I could find no trace of 
it. It either was stolen from me, or 
fell from my pocket and was picked up 
by some one. That, Detective Herrick, 
is how I lost it.” 

“That’s a likely story,” Sergeant Glea- 
son muttered audibly, but the detective 
ignored it. 

“Why did you leave by the back door 
and run through the alley to Main 
Street ?” Herrick queried. 

“Because I was in a hurry,” Durand 
explained earnestly. “That was the 
shortest way. Mrs. Taylor wanted the 
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jewel before noon and I had very little 
time. That was my only reason for 
going that way.” 

“Were you excited?” 

“Not a bit!” Roy exclaimed. “Who 
says I was?” he demanded, with another 
threatening glance at Tim Gleason. 

“Never mind who said so,” Herrick 
replied. “What were you doing just 
before you left here?” 

“I was putting the jewel in a leather 
case and wrapping it in paper.” 

“And before doing that?” 

“T was cleaning the jewel and wiping 
from the diamonds the oily moisture 
that comes from one’s fingers while han- 
dling it.” 

“What were you using?” 

“Some alcohol and cotton, such as 
jewelers use,” Durand replied. “There 
are some bits of it on the bench where 
I was seated,” he added, pointing. 

“Did you spill any alcohol?” Herrick 
inquired. 

“T did,” Durand nodded quickly. “I 
accidentally upset the jar. Some of it 
ran down the front of the bench and 
fell into the rubbish under it. I did 
not suppose it would do any harm.” 

“Did you use any matches? Did you 
light a cigar or——” 

“Nothing of the kind,” Durand inter- 
rupted. “I don’t smoke. I had no 
occasion to light a match. There was 
no fire when I left. I’m sure of that, 
Detective Herrick, and I have no idea 
how the fire began.” 

Bill Herrick had no idea. That was 
the one point that annoyed him. That 
the fire had occurred at just that time 
and under such mysterious circum 
stances was the most ominous feature of 
the case. He turned away, frowning 
perplexedly, and approached the bench 
to inspect it. 

Sergeant Gleason saw the opportunity 
to try the effect of a little intimidation. 
He approached Durand, scowling, and 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“See here, young man, you'd better 


come across with the truth,” he said 
gruffly. ‘You can’t get by with that 
story.” - 

“It’s the truth, sergeant,” Durand in- 
sisted. 

“No, it isn’t,” Gleason retorted. 
“You'll change it after spending a few 
hours in a cell. You came back and 
hid in the doorway only to find out 
whether you were suspected. You've 
planted the jewel somewhere. Come 
across with the truth,” he  com- 
manded menacingly. “Don’t tell me 
the fire started after you left. You set 
it, Durand. You set it and ‘i 

“That’s enough of that, sergeant,” 
said the detective sharply. “Can it! 
Durand is not a firebug. I think I have 
found the incendiary.” 

Sergeant Gleason swung round, star- 
ing, and the leer of malicious satisfac- 
tion faded from Grease Gleason’s eyes. 

Bill Herrick was bending over the 
bench. While sniffing the alcohol 
spilled on it, or more precisely the spot 
where it had been, he had_ observed 
a charred spot on the top of the bench, 
deeper than the rest of the burned por- 
tion. Seeking the cause of it, he had 
discovered a noticeable imperfection in 
the pane of glass. It was what is known 
as a bubble. 

Herrick straightened up when the 
sergeant turned toward him. He took 
a pinch of white cotton from a box on 
the shelf mentioned. He put a few 
drops of alcohol on it and placed the 
cotton directly upon the small bright 
spot on the bench. Then he gazed at it 
and waited. 

Sergeant Gleason stared wonderingly 
while Durand and the trembling girl 
and the throng in the shop and door- 
way gazed anxiously, with eyes wide 
in mute anticipation. 

Two minutes passed—and then a tiny 
film of smoke arose from the fluffy 
white wad on the bench—and then the 
cotton burst into flame. 


“Aha!” Herrick cried  exultantly. 





Transparent Evidence 


“Just so! That tells the story. Durand _ 
left a little of the saturated cotton on 
the bench. The hot sun through this 
bubble in the window pane fell upon it. 
A bubble in glass forms a lense. The 
focal point of the waves of heat through 
the lens happened to fall directly upon 
the saturated cotton. It ignited the al- 
cohol, setting fire to the cotton, and the 
fire quickly spread in the alcohol on 
the bench and down to the rubbish un- 
der it. That tells the story. There’s 
the incendiary!’ Herrick cried, point- 
ing to the bubble in the window pane. 
What a roar of relief came from the 
crowd in the shop! It seemed to shake 
the building. Grease Gleason edged to- 
ward the door and sneaked out, but not 
without many a thrust and jolt. 
Sergeant Gleason was about to swag- 
ger after him—when a tall young man 
in a chauffeur’s livery hurried in and 
caught sight of Detective Herrick. 
“Excuse me!” he cried. “I’m the 
chauffeur for Mrs. Watson, in Laurel 
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Road. I was nearly caught in an acci- 
dent on Main Street a short time ago. 
I saw this package in the street and 
picked it up, but I had to get away with 
my car and couldn’t find the owner. 
On reaching home, however, I learned 
what it was and to whom it belongs. 
Mr. Marlowe’s card is in the case and 
my mistress sent me to return it.” 

He held out the leather case, then 
open, in which lay a magnificent dia- 
mond brooch which shone with dazzling 
radiance. 

But they were no brighter than the 
eyes of the sweet girl in the arms of 
Roy Durand. 

Detective Herrick glanced at them, 
then smiled and folded his arms around 
both of them. 

“You're all right, Roy,” he 
“T’ve thought so from the first. And 
as for you, pretty May ” He 
laughed softly: “As for you—you send 
one of the wedding invitations to—Bill 
Herrick.” 


said. 





GREATEST MAIL ROBBERY 


N less than five minutes four young men recently carried through the big- 
gest mail robbery every perpetrated in the United States. Cash and securi- 
ties to the value of three million five hundred thousand dollars were taken by 
the youthful bandits, who had spent several weeks in rehearsing every step of 
the robbery, even to the “confessions” they were to make if they were caught. 

The leader, Orville Phillips, seventeen years old, with Fred Poffenberger, 
boarded the mail car of a train that had just left Council Bluffs, lowa. Orville’s 
brother, Merle, a mail clerk, rode in the cab with the engineer of the train to 
keep the man’s attention from being called to any noise from the mail car. 
With a revolver Poffenberger broke the window of the mail car door, reached 
through the aperture and unlocked the door, and then entered the car with 
Orville Phillips. The two lads threw ten sacks of registered mail out of the 
car, and an accomplice, who was trailing the train in an automobile, picked up 
five of the bags. A mile outside the city, at a junction, the boys left the train 
and gathered up four more of the bags. 

Suspicion soon became focused on Merle Phillips, the mail clerk, and he 
was arrested. Under the third degree he broke down and confessed to his part 
in the robbery, but he declared that he did not know the real names of his 
associates. Panic-stricken because of Merle’s arrest Poffenberger burned eight 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of bonds which were in his possession, and 
Orville gave himself up to the police. 

Much of the loot has been recovered, but, at the time of this writing, the 
man who drove the automobile and carried away five sacks of mail has not been 
apprehended, 
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FFICERS assigned to a cer- 
tain precinct police station en- 
joyed a long and boisterous 
laugh when Detective Jim 
Greecher put in his appearance there 
and announced that the precinct would 
be his headquarters henceforth. The 
men higher up, he inferred, desired at 
least one competent officer in this par- 
ticular station. 

“What do you mean, competent?” 
Captain Jones wanted to know. There 
was a chorus of sniggers from mem- 
bers of the force who stood about in 
the offing to get a close-up of this latest 
acquisition to a department that is a 
wonder for making few mistakes, but 
which does make one now and then just 
to show that it is human. 

Detective Jim Greecher was an acci- 
dent such as happens once in a while in 
municipal circles. How he got on the 
police force in the first place was a 
mystery that the entire detective force 
could not have solved, and how he man- 
aged to get appointed a detective was a 
deeper, darker mystery. 

So many unexpected golden apples 
had been tossed into his lap that 
Greecher began to think that he must 
be good. When he reached the pre- 
cinct to which he had been assigned his 
egotism was full grown and in the best 
of health. He was so egotistical that 


he could not measure his own egotism. 
“We need one or two good men down 
here,” Captain Jones announced in a 
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more solemn than the occasion 
warranted. “I’ve had troubles of my 
own in this station, Greecher. 1’m only 
a poor, downtrodden captain who has 
to take what they hand him, and they’ve 
handed me an awful force.” 

“Don’t doubt it a bit,’ Greecher re- 
plied. 

“Take Detective Michael McCann, 
for instance. They handed me him five 
years ago, and he’s here yet. 
his chair over there in the corner—he 
sleeps in it. Mike McCann has been 
on the force only twenty-five years, and 
he thinks he’s a regular he-cop. He 
knows every man, woman, and child in 
the district, and he has pulled off a 
hundred big arrests, more or less. But 
what of that?” 

“All in the day’s work,’ Greecher 
adinitted. 

“And Tim Mulligan has been around 
here fifteen years or so, and thinks he 
owns the place. Tim is the boy, you 
may remember, who shot up a gang of 
six silk thieves after they had plugged 
him full of lead, arrested the few still 
able to gasp for breath, called the 
wagon, kept them covered until the 
wagon got there, and then collapsed 
aud had to be carted to the hospital. 
When it comes to being a cop Tim is 
a bum in my estimation.” 

“Oh, I suppose he is all right,” 
Greecher said waving a hand to indi- 
cate that he wished to be charitable. 
“But a man can only do as much as 
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his brains tell him to do. The applica- 
tion of brains to police work makes a 
great difference.” 

“It was my humble belief, Greecher, 
that the application of brains to any 
business makes a great difference, but 
we'll let it pass. I take it you intend 
to apply a few brains around here?” 

“Naturally,” Greecher said. 

“Want me to tell you a few things 
about the district?” 

“Thanks, but I’d rather form my 
own impressions.” 

“That’s right nice of you, Greecher. 
Nothing special on now, and so it might 
be a great idea for you to go out and 
prowl around and get acquainted.” 

Detective Jim Greecher decided to do 
that. When he had reached a point 
about one city block from the precinct 
station there arose from that station a 
shriek of laughter that shook the roof. 

“The poor boob!” Captain Jones ex- 
claimed. ‘“He’s going to reform us, 
he is?” 

Detective Jim Greecher, puffing at a 
fat cigar, wandered slowly up and down 
the streets observing pawnshops, dark 
hallways, alleys, and spots that might 
lend themselves readily to a crime. It 
was a district where children played in 
the streets, and mothers shrieked at 
them frona second-story windows. Not 
the cleanest, finest district in the city, 
but one of the most human. 

But Greecher was not thinking of 
humanity. He was thinking that he 
wished something would happen to in- 
troduce him properly to the neighbor- 
hood. He wanted to have people point 
him out as he walked the streets, and 
maybe shiver when they spoke his name 
in hushed tones. Greecher had wanted 
something like that from the first day 
of joining the department, but it had 
been delayed. 

He saw a few men whom he consid- 
ered supsicious characters, but said 
nothing to them. He did display his 
shield to one foreign storekeeper when 
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he ordered him to clear some boxes off 
the sidewalk. The merchant muttered 
in his own language something to the 
effect that there might be a bomb out- 
rage at any moment in Greecher’s vi- 
cinity. 

It was an hour before noon when 
Detective Jim Greecher saw a man 
standing on a corner leaning up against 
a building. Greecher stopped and con- 
sidered this man well. 

“There is a typical vagrant,” 
Greecher said to himself. “He is a 
small man, possibly very active, ob- 
viously inclined to follow the line of 
least resistance when it comes to get- 
ting a living. I'll watch this bird a few 
minutes. If he doesn’t stop somebody 
and ask for a quarter to get a cup of 
coffee and a bun, then I don’t know 
human nature.” 

Standing in a convenient doorway 
Jim Greecher watched. People by the 
score passed the man leaning against 
the building at the corner, but he made 
no effort to speak to one of them. 
Greecher began to get incensed and, 
instead of admitting to himself that he 
had made a mistake in judging the man, 
he was ready to vent his temper on the 
object of his scrutiny 

It was about time for Detective Jim 
Greecher to assert himself. Making 
up his mind swiftly he stepped from 
the doorway, walked to the corner, and 
approached his man. The other turned 
in his direction and focused a question- 
ing eye upon him. Jim Greecher ex- 
hibited his shield. 

“T want to ask you a few questions,” 
the detective began. 

“Yeth thir.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Tham.” 

“Rather peculiar name. 
you live?” 

“In  ‘Nothey’ 
houthe.”’ 

“T happen to know that place, and it 
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doesn’t bear the best reputation in the 
world.” 

“If Nothey heard you thay that he 
would throw a fit. He ith thtraight and 
thquare now, you thee.” 

“I don’t see anything of the sort, and 
I am not here to discuss Nosey Moore,” 
the detective declared. “I am here to 
talk about you—understand ?” 

“Talk about me?” Thubway Tham 
gasped. “My goodneth!” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“Jutht what do you mean by that 
Thubway Tham demanded. 

“Where do you work? Where do 
you get coin to pay your rent and buy 
meals? You know what I mean.” 

“Oh! I grathp you now,” Thubway 
Tham declared scratching at his left ear 
in a characteristic manner. ““My name 
ith Thubway Tham.” 

“You told me your name once,” said 
Greecher. “Tell me the rest, now.” 

Tham was puzzled for a moment. 
Here was a man supposed to be a 
detective, and he did not know Thub- 
way Tham. He did not know, it was 
evident, that Thubway Tham was a 
pickpocket, and that he was the special 
meat of Detective Craddock. Craddock 
had sworn to get Thubway Tham with 
the goods, and other officers were keep- 
ing their hands off and watching the 
contest in which Craddock had been 
highly unsuccessful for more than a 
year. 

“Well, what do you do for a living ?” 
Greecher again demanded, stepping 
closer and trying to be gruff. 

“T am not workin’ jutht now,” Tham 
told him. 

“I'll bet you’re not. And I'll go a 
few feet farther and wager that you 
never work,” said Greecher. “Bum, 
aren’t you? Vag? Potential crook?” 

“What thort of a crook ith that?” 
Tham wanted to know. 

“Are you attempting to get fresh with 
me, my man?” 

“No thir.” 
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“You’re not working. 
money ? 

your jnvestments?”’ There was a sneer 
in the voice of Detective Jim Greecher, 
and Thubway Tham resented it. 

“Thay!” he exclaimed. “I am all 
right, and the betht thing you can do 
ith to let me alone. I am a particular 
friend of Detective Craddock.” 

“Oh! Stool pigeon, eh?” 

“Thay!” Tham warned. Greecher 
had touched him on a raw spot, and 
Thubway Tham was furious. “Don’t 
you call me a thtool pigeon, you big 
thtiff !”’ 

“Who you calling a 
Greecher demanded. 

“You, you thilly ath!” Tham retorted. 

“That'll be enough. I’m going to take 
you in,” Greecher said. 

“For what?” 

“Vagrancy,, you fool. It’ll be about 
three months on the island for yours!” 

“You are makin’ a pinth?” Tham 
asked. 

“IT certainly am making a pinch. I 
already have made it. You come along 
with me and we'll call on the captain.” 

“My goodneth! Me pinthed for 
vagranthy >” Tham gasped. “Thith will 
kill me thothially.” 

“Think you’re funny, don’t you? 
Greecher said. “You won’t think it’s so 
funny when the judge hands you a few 
months. Come along!” 

“Do you mean it? You are goin’ to 
take me in?” Thubway Tham _ was 
amazed. 

“I certainly am going to do just 
that.” 

“Very well. It ith nothin’ in my 
young life,” Tham told him. ‘“Thome- 
body ith goin’ to get a good laugh out 
of thith, and it won’t be you.” 

Deteceive Jim Greecher, being only a 
few squares from the station, decided 
to “walk in” his prisoner. Tham 
walked beside him with his hands in his 
pockets, aware that Greecher, watching 


big stiff?” 
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him closely, half expected him to make 
a break for liberty. 

But such was not Tham’s intention. 
Now and then he grinned, and once he 
startled Detective Jim Greecher by 
chuckling. Never was a prisoner more 
docile than Thubway Tham. He 
whistled softly, which puzzled Greecher 
and caused him to wonder whether he 
had made some sad mistake. 

Into the station they walked and up 
to the desk. The desk sergeant opened 
his eyes wide when he saw them. Cap- 
iain Jones, informed that Greecher had 
made an arrest already, came quickly 
from his own office and stared in 
astonishment. 

“Charge of vagrancy,” Greecher noti- 
fied the desk sergeant. “He called me 
a silly ass and a big stiff, too, but we'll 
let that pass. I don’t believe in per- 
sonal animosity. Never lay a charge 
for a man’s wild talk, only for assault- 
ing or resisting. That’s me.” 

“That ith him,” Tham offered. 

“Say, Greecher,” the captain put in, 
“don’t you know this man?” 

“Can’t say that I do, captain—never 
saw him before. Watched him and de- 
cided that he was a bum; talked to him, 
and he admitted that he wasn’t work- 
ing just now, and that he lived at Nosey 
Moore’s. Got fresh, too, so I brought 
him in.” , 

“But this is the famous Thubway 
Tham, noted pickpocket, and we don’t 
want him on a vagrancy charge. We 
want him dead to rights for lifting a 
leather so he can be put away. Crad- 
dock has been after him for some 
time.” 

“Can’t help what Craddock is doing, 
or trying to do,” Greecher said. 

“Then you want the charge to stick?” 

“Certainly.” 

“All right, you are the arresting of- 
ficer. Tham, you’re charged with va- 
grancy. Court at ten in the morning, 


old-timer.” 
“Yeth, thir,’ Tham said. 
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“Bail a hundred and fifty, Tham— 
and I’d not worry about the outcome 
if I were you. It’s a cinch you ought 
to be in the big pen up the creek, and 
that’s where you'll be one of these 
days, but we don’t want you held for 
vagrancy. Got the hundred and fifty 
with you, Tham?” 

“No, thir.” 

“What's that? I supposed you 
always were flush with money.” 

“Not jutht now, thir,” Tham told 
him. 

“The charge is made, Tham, and I'll 
have to hold you in jail unless you dig 
up that hundred and fifty dollars for 
bail. You’ve got a record so I can’t 
release you on your own recognizance 
though I know you’d show up.” 

“T can get it,” Tham said. 

“Good enough.” 

“Tf you can thend an offither out with 
me, thir, I can get that bail.” 

“T’ll stretch a point, Tham, to ac- 
commodate you. I'll send Detective 
Greecher out with you.” 

“That will be fine,” 
with a broad grin. 


assented Tham 


II. 


Detective Jim Greecher was commis- 
sioned to go out with the prisoner. 
Tham had to see certain of his friends 
to obtain the necessary hundred and 
fifty dollars that he might remain at 
liberty until his case was called in court, 
instead of eating and sleeping in a de- 
tention cell. 

Greecher was impressed by the fact 
that Thubway Tham did not seem at 
all worried about his arrest. Ap- 
parently Tham considered it a lark, and 
the detective felt that behind his back 
somebody was making game of him. 
He did not fail to observe the unusual 
smile on the face of the captain as they 
turned to leave the station. 

“We will take the thubway,” Tham 
said. “I’ve got thome change in my 
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clotheth for thubway fareth, but not 
enough to wathte on any taxicab.” 

“Subway it is,” said Greecher. “And 
let’s make it quick. Start for the friend 
you think will dig up that money the 
quickest. Understand ?” 

“Yeth, thir. I'll get that coin jutht 
ath quick ath I can,” Tham told him. 
“T mutht go downtown firtht.” 

They reached the nearest subway en- 
trance and went down the steps in the 
midst of a throng. Greecher did not 
think of an attempt to escape now. 
Tham was so well known that if he did 
escape he could be picked up easily and 
given a longer sentence for his tempo- 
rary flight. But Greecher kept an eye 
on him just the same. 

It was the rush hour they found 
when they got out upon the platform. 
A jam of humanity of all ages, sexes, 
and degrees of servitude, was fighting 
to get into trains, and off them. Thub- 
way Tham waited for a downtown ex- 
press and crowded into one of the cars 
with Detective Jim Greecher at his 
heels. 

Tham seemed to be a bit preoccupied 
as he stood in the aisle of the car, but 
he was nothing of the sort. Through 
his half closed eyes he was watching 
those around him. Tham was there for 
business despite the close proximity of 
one Detective Greecher. Tham had to 
have bail money, and he was out to 
get it. 

Another station was passed and into 
the car crowded a prosperous-looking 
man of middle age who crushed back 
against Thubway Tham and almost 
smothered him. Tham thrilled with 
joy, because he felt a fat wallet in the 
other man’s hip pocket. 

sut. at that instant Detective 
Greecher addressed a remark to him, 
and Tham was obliged to turn and give 
him an answer; before he could turn 
back some one had got between him 
and his prospective victim. And then 
the train rolled into the station which 
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Tham had mentioned, and he 
forced to get off. 

“Let’s hurry and find that friend of 
yours,” Detective Greecher directed. 
“And I sure hope that you get the coin 
there. I don’t want to have to nurse 
you around the town all day through 
these subway crowds.” 

“I thertainly hope we can get it here,” 
Thubway Tham told him. “But a man 
never can tell. If I can’t, thereth 
other friendth of mine we can thee. It 
ith only a quethtion of whether they 
happen to have any coin.” 

Thubway Tham led the way into a 
cross street and along it. As a matter 
of plain fact he did happen to have a 
few acquaintances in the district, but 
none he knew well enough to ask fora 
hundred and fifty dollars. He had not 
intended to get the bail money in that 
manner anyway. 

Around a corner they went—and 
stopped. They had come face to face 
with Detective Craddock. 

“What’s this?” Craddock asked. 

“It ith a pinth,’” Tham explained. 
“Thith offither thaw me on a corner 
and took me in for vagranthy.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“Yeth, thir,” Tham said. “That ith 
my thentimenth, too, only I could ex- 
preth them thtronger.” 

“Vagrancy!” Craddock repeated. 
“Greecher, how did it happen?” 

“T asked him a few questions, con- 
vinced myself he was a vag, and took 
him in,” Greecher said. 

‘Better let him go.” 

“I can attend to my own business, 
Craddock, thank you.” 

“All right. Have it your own way. 
Tham, I suppose you'll manage to get 
out of it all right. I can’t arrest you for 
being a dip if you are in the jug for 
vagrancy. What are you doing down 
here?” 

“I wath booked and everything,” 
Tham explained, “and Captain Joneth 
could not let me go on my own recog: 
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nithanthe, thinthe I have a record. He 
fixed bail at a hundred and fifty. I 
didn’t happen to have it in my clotheth, 
tho [ came down with thith offither to 
get it from my friendth.” 

“What friends?” Craddock asked. 

“Jutht thome friendth,” Tham ex- 
plained. “It ith nothin’ for you to 
trouble yourthelf about.” 

“I’m sorry that this happened,” Crad- 
dock said, glaring at Detective Greecher. 
“I suppose you are guilty of vagrancy, 
technically, but we want to land you on 
something more serious.” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“T’'ll see the judge, Tham.” 

“Say, Craddock, are you going to try 
to get this man off?” Greecher de- 
manded. ‘What sort of police work is 
that?” 

“Tl try to explain it to you some 
day, Greecher, when you are older and 
better able to understand,” Craddock 
said. And then he went up -the street 
venting anger in every step. 

Tham and Detective Greecher went 
on down the street. 

“Craddock is an ass,” Greecher of- 
fered. 

“He ith not!” Thubway Tham re- 
plied. “He ith a cop, and maybe I am 
a crook, but Craddock ith an honeth 
cop and hath got thome brainth. You 
take it from me.” 

“Well, he isn’t going to get a fresh 
young fellow like you off so easily,” 
Greecher stated. “You’re going up for 
there months or so unless you can show 
decent means of support. Get that?” 

“I heard what you thaid,” Tham re- 
plied. 

“And if you have a record maybe 
you'll get six months. Believe me, boy, 
’'m going to look you up.” 

“We court invethtigation,” said 
Tham. “Our bookth are open to the 
public.” 

“Do you realize that you are being 
impertinent to an officer of the law?” 

“Tho? There are offitherth, and 
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then again there are other offitherth,” 
said Tham. “Thome are and thome 
are not, if you can grathp my meanin’. 
Craddock ith, and you are not.” 

“I’ve had about enough of your in- 
solence.” 

“If you hadn’t run me in for va- 
granthy you wouldn’t have to put up 
with it,” Tham said blandly. 

They came to a sort of combination 
pool hall and cigar store, and Tham 
stopped. 

“Do me one favor,’ he begged. 
“Don’t thtand too clothe when I thpeak 
to my friend. A cop maketh him nerv- 
outh.” 

“T’ve not the slightest doubt of it. 
Go ahead and attend to your business, 
but don’t try to make a get-away.” 

“There ith no intention of ethcapin’,” 
Tham told him. “I don’t want to eth- 
cape. I want to thee thith thing 
through, Get me?” 

They entered the store. While De- 
tective Jim Greecher stood near the 
front door Thubway Tham went to the 
end of the counter and engaged the 
proprietor in a subdued conversation. 

“Theen ‘Nifty’ Noel around here 
thith mornin’?” Tham asked. 

“Haven't seen him for a 
Tham.” 

“Or George Brown?” 

“Haven't see him, either.” 

“Jutht talk to me a minute,” Tham 
directed in a whisper. “I am runnin’ a 
bluff and playin’ a joke at one and the 
thame time.” 

“What kind of joke?” 

“T’'ll tell you later. And you'll have 
one laugh, believe me.” | 

“Is that a dick came in here with 

ou?” 

“Tho he thayth, but thome doubt it,” 
Tham responded. “Don’t you worry. 
He ith jutht waitin’ for me.” 

“Pinched ?” 

“It ith a joke,” Tham replied, and 
would say no more. 

Tham often played jokes, and so the 
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proprietor talked to him for a moment, 
and then Tham, his face long and seri- 
ous, went back to Detective Greecher. 

“Nothin doin’ here,” Tham said. 

“Hard luck! Where do we go 
now?” 

“I’ve got a friend down on Wall 
Thtreet.” 

“Doing the town?” Greecher wanted 
to know. ‘Merely seeing the sights be- 
fore being put away for three months 
or so?” 

“Thay! Didn’t Captain Joneth thend 
you out with me to get bail money?” 
Tham wanted to know. “Very well, 
then. A man can’t alwayth raithe a 
hundred and fifty dollarth in ten min- 
uteth, can he?” 

Greecher said no more. Back to the 
subway entrance they walked, then 
down to the crowded platform and the 
jammed cars. 

Once more they crowded into the 
train and stood in the thronged aisle 
while the express roared through the 
tube. Once more Thubway Tham 
found himself standing behind a cor- 
pulent man of evident prosperity, and 
brushing against him made certain that 
there was a wallet in the other man’s 
pocket. 

This time Tham had better luck. At 
a certain station more persons jammed 
into the car, and there was a moment 
of confusion. During that moment 
Thubway Tham’s hand made a quick 
movement and the other man’s wallet 
came into Tham’s possession. 

Tham was a bit worried about it, 
however, for he knew that he was by 
no means safe yet. He put his hand 
into the pocket where he had put the 
wallet, inserted his fingers and pried 
the wallet open, and felt inside it. 

A wave of disgust seemed to engulf 
him. The wallet was filled with papers, 
but there was no currency in it. And 
just then the train roared into the sta- 
tion Tham had mentioned, and he 


was obliged to get out with Detective 
Greecher. 

Tham managed to drop the wallet on 
the floor of the car. He ascended to 
the street with the detective, and led 
the way through the jam. Tham was 
feeling a bit bitter. Was he to lose his 
chance, spend a night in jail, and in 
addition fail to make a fool of Detec- 
tive Greecher? 

They came to a cigar store on a cor- 
ner, and Tham stepped inside while 
Detective (ireecher stood at the front 
door and watched him narrowly. 

“Theen Nifty Noel?” Tham asked 
the clerk. 

“Not for several days,” the clerk ad- 
mitted. 

“I want a package of thigaretteth.” 

When Tham paid for them he asked, 
“Theen George Brown?” 

Knowing that Detective Greecher 
was watching him Tham had to make 
it appear that he was attempting to 
negotiate a loan. 

“Hfaven’t seen George,” said the 
cierk. 

‘Thankth,” said Tham. 

Once more, with a long face, Thub- 
way Tham turned and walked up to the 
detective. 

“No uthe,” he said. “He ith a good 
boy and I could have it in a minute if 
he had it, but he ain’t got it.” 

“It's a day’s job, 1 suppose,” Greecher 
said. “Where do we go now?” 

“Timeth Thquare.” 

“Way uptown again?” 

“The only plathe I know,” Tham said. 
“Tf we don’t get it there I'll have to 
thpend the night in the jug. Let’th 
go!” 

Chey jammed into a car for Times 
Square. Tham was almost in despaif. 
He could get the bail money from 
Nosey Moore he supposed, but he did 
not care to have all his underworld 
friends know that he had been arrested 
for such a thing as vagrancy. ‘That to 
Thubway Tham was the last insult. 
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He expected to get off as far as the 
court was concerned, and none of his 
friends would learn of his predicament 
if he did. Craddock he knew would 
say nothing of it. And he did not have 
a hundred and fifty dollars in his 
pocket because the night before he had 
had an idea that he could play poker. 

The stations began to slip by and still 
Tham saw no opening. And then an- 
other prosperous-looking gentleman 
brushed against him, and Tham took 
heart again. 

Detective Greecher was beginning to 
relax his vigil. Tham took a long 
chance and obtained possession of an- 
other wallet. This time his exploring 
fingers encountered a sheaf of bills. 
Tham slipped them out, watched his 
chance, and dropped the empty wallet 
to the floor. He had no opportunity to 
look at the bills he had removed and 
consequently did not know their value. 

At Times Square they got out and 
ascended to the street. Thubway Tham 
led the way into Forty-second Street 
and along it for two blocks. Once 
more they came to a combination cigar 
store and billiard parlor, and Tham 
entered while Detective Greecher 
waited near the front door. 

Standing with his back to that door, 
Thubway Tham leaned over the 
counter and engaged a cigar clerk in 
conversation. He asked for a package 
of cigarettes. 

“Theen George Brown?” he asked. 

“Don’t know him,” replied the clerk. 

Tham paid for the cigarettes and 
pocketed them. The clerk returned 
with his change and handed it to him. 
Detective Greecher saw that much of 
the transaction. And Tham’s heart was 
singing. He had glanced at the bills 


and had found that they amounted to a 
hundred and eighty dollars. He had 
his bail and a profit. 

When he turned to face Detective 
Greecher this time, his face was beam- 
ing. 

“Get it?” the officer asked. 

“Yeth, thankth. I got 
Thubway Tham. 

“I’m glad of that,” said the detective. 
“IT was commencing to think we were 
going to prowl around all day. Let’s 
hurry back to the station now.” 

Tham was glad to go along with him. 
He struck a match, lighted a cigarette, 
and blew a cloud of smoke upward. 

“Thome day,” he said to Greecher, 
“you are going to know that you are 
an ath.” 

“No more insolence now or_I'll pre- 
fer charges against you,” the detective 
warned him. 

“Ath if I cared,” said Tham. 

At the station Thubway Tham 
counted out one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and received his bail receipt. 

“Ten in the morning, Tham,” Cap- 
tain Jones told him winking. “And I’d 
not worry about that vagrancy charge 
if I were you. I have an idea you'll 
get off with a reprimand and a warn- 
ing.” 

“Thankth,” Tham said. 

“Didn’t have any trouble raising that 
bail?” 

“Jutht a little, but it didn’t amount to 
anything,” Tham said. 

“T had a hunch you could get it,” the 
captain informed him. “What do you 
think of our new detective?” 

“About the thame that you think of 
him,” Tham returned, and this time he 
winked, and the captain laughed. 


it,” said 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
LAtE at night a shrouded figure steals into the old New ngland house of the Croswells and mur- 
ders its aged mistress, Aunt Harriett Croswell, Her housekeeper, Martha Trescott, summons 
the Croswell physician. Under the bed Doctor Farnsworth discovers part of a fountain pen, as 
well as a peculiar odor in the room. Sergeant Caldwe!!, summoned by the doctor, is convinced, when 
Farnsworth points out the marks on the dead woman’s nose and cheek bones, that she has been 
asphyxiated with nitreus oxide gas. Among the débris, which the housekeeper swept up when she 
dropped her mistress’ breakfast tray, they find the crushed barrel of the fountaim pen, which had 
been ornamented with gold bands. They hear the voices of Miss Croswell’s grandnephew, Blair Cham- 
berlain, and his sister, Helen, together with her lawyer, Everett Hale, and her secretary, Crittenden, 








in the hall below. 
quick action if we are driven to it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INQUISITION. 


[VE persons came up the stair- 
way, four, in addition to Mrs. 
Trescott. First came Helen 
Chamberlain. The shock of 
the evil news had faded the rose pink 
of her cheeks, yet the warm tints that 
remained told of health and fresh open 
air, and virginal young womanhood. 
You could see the pain in those gray- 
blue eyes, eyes that fascinated by an 
odd, lengthening droop of the upper 
lids. Her abundant mass of fine-spun 
hair, a golden nimbus shading her face, 
escaped from under her tight little hat. 
Her gray squirrel cape gave a glimpse 
of amber beads, over a mauve velour 
cloth gown, that half revealed exquisite 
lines of her young figure. A brocaded 
bag of bright-colored silk and a glimpse 
of high, gray suede boots finished the 
picture. 

Even had you not already known, 
you would have placed her as an artist, 
so wonderfully harmonious were all her 
lines and colors. 

Her brother, Blair Chamberlain, 
who came close behind her, was blond, 
correct, anxious; one of your young 
men always hard-shaven and_ sleek- 


haired, an impeccable who would, no 


As these four are heard ascending the stairs the doctor says: 
Tbe murderer is coming up the stairs.” 


“Be ready for 


doubt, have managed to get his boots 
polished had he been in Java during the 
explosion of Krakatoa; a young man 
very much of the world, an upstanding 
fellow, a little bold of eye, but very 
comme il faut. 

Everett Hale, the lawyer, showed 
with terrible distinctness the ravages 
of the dread disease that had already 
written his death sentence on his hag- 
gard face, the sleeping sickness that had 
made his thirty years look fifty. Pro- 
found sadness, depths of suffering 
looked out from his smoldering eyes, 
wherein the fires of life were being 
smothered by the steadily encroaching 
malady that had its grip of him. A 
dark type he was, forceful, square- 
jawed. There seemed something of the 
quality of a drama of Aeschylus, filled 
with the relentless power of Nemesis, 
in this clutch of the terrible sickness 
on the brilliant young criminal lawyer, 
once athietic, handsome, of splendid 
promise, but now stricken down when 
hardly past the threshold of life. So 
much for our first glance at Everett 
Hale. 

Old Crittenden, shuffling up the 
stairs in huge, misshapen boots, looked 
as odd a stick as you would see in sev- 
eral blue moons. At first glance he 
seemed a hunchback, though whether 











this was a congenital defect, or the re- 
sult of long years of poring over books, 
who could say? An old man, in every 
sense, not because his years were ex- 
cessive, but because he had been born 
old, and lived old, was by nature old. 

His clothes were black, shabby, 
spotted, frayed; the old black hat he 
grasped in one gnarled hand had no 
ribbon; his collar was dirty and worn, 
with a twisty bit of threadbare silk for 
a cravat. He had big, flaplike ears 
fuzzed with white bristles ; a thin, blood- 
less face, and thinner smile that showed 
two fangs. Vague blue eyes peered out 
at you, blinkingly, disappointedly, as 
befitted those of a literary aspirant con- 
demned by failure to the hackery of a 
private secretaryship. 

Such was the little company that, 
rear-guarded by Baldwin, faced Martha 
Trescott, who still bubbling broken ir- 
relevancies, now came up the curved 
stairs of the old Croswell mansion, up 
to the death chamber of Aunt Harriett. 

Dr. Farnsworth, gesturing Caldwell 
to keep back, stepped to the door. 
There he waited, impassively, calmly, 
his face a mask. 

“Oh, doctor!” exclaimed the girl as 
she saw him. ‘Oh, how could it have 


happened? She was so well last 
night!” Tears started. “Poor Aunt 
Harriett! Is she really——” 


Farnsworth nodded. He stretched 
out his hand toward the bed. Helen 
grew silent. Through Martha’s inco- 
herencies penetrated a few words from 
Blair Chamberlain, formal words, com- 
miserating, unemotional. How can a 
man of the world feel much grief at 
the death of a greataunt? 

The two other men, Crittenden and 
Hale, kept grim silence. All entered 
the bedroom; Crittenden’s feet shuf- 
fled heavily, as if his thin legs could not 
raise the grotesque bigness of his body. 
The old secretary’s twisted body 


seemed to contract still more, almost to 
formless 


shrivel, The black hat 
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43 
twitched in his crooked, big-knuckled 


fingers. 

As for the lawyer, his face was a 
mask of illness and of misery. A very 
sick man, this, holding himself by sheer 
stress of the will, to do a task beyond 
his strength. 

“You see!” the doctor told them. He 
cast a sharp, penetrant look from face 
to face. ‘Yes, this is the end. Very 
unexpected, still, not to be greatly won- 
dered at. We have all lost a dear 
friend. Martha,” he added, ‘will you 
please stay downstairs, to answer the 
door? We cannot have outsiders in- 
truding. And some of those reporters 
would like nothing better than to get in 
here among us!” 

“The poor dear!” ejaculated Martha 
beginning to sob again. “Oh, the poor 
lamb! An’ only last night, or the night 
afore that, she says to me 4 

Farnsworth propelled her from the 
room and shut the door with firmness ; 
then he turned, leaned his back against 
the fast-closed door, crossed his arms, 
and silently observed the company. 

Helen was already on her knees at 
the bedside, crying with whole-hearted 
grief. She had pulled down the sheet 
from Aunt Harriett’s dead face. Blair’s 
expression was of polite sorrow, quite 
obviously forced, but correct enough. 
The lawyer, at the bed’s foot, kept an 
impassive look on his pallid, deep-lined 
face. Death had come under his ob- 
servation in many forms, he felt its 
hands already on his own shoulder; it 
could neither stir his failing pulses nor 
stampede his emotions. 

Old Crittenden, mumbling to himself, 
shuffling those mud-scow feet of his, 
seemed ill at ease, extremely ill at ease; 
but no doubt the loss of a sinecure had 
twisted the raw ends of his irritable 
nerves. At sixty-eight or seventy, it is 
no slight matter to be hurled out of 
good employ, by the death of one whose 
most intimate business and personal af- 
fairs one thoroughly understands. 
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“I say, doctor,” suddenly began the 
private secretary in a husky, creaking 
voice that seemed to need oiling, “I say, 
why is this—ah—this person here?” 

A gesture of the crooked hand indi- 
cated Sergeant Caldwell. 

“That’s none o’ your 

“Silence!” Farnsworth interrupted 
Caldwell’s angry retort. “I owe you 
all an explanation. You shall have it. 
There is no use in beating round any 
bushes. Here we are, two relatives of 
the dead woman, her lawyer, her pri- 
vate secretary. The door of this death 
chamber is closed, and,” with a turn 
of the key, “locked. <A police official 
is here. We have business to do. Be- 
fore anything else is settled regarding 
this dead woman, that business must 
be gone through with, at once!” 

A look of wonder dawned on the 
girl’s face. Still kneeling as she was, 
she turned her head. Through tears 
she looked up at the doctor. 





“What—what business?” she que- 
ried. 

Her brother frowned blackly. 

“This is very extraordinary lan- 


guage!” he ejaculated. “Very singular 
conduct in the presence of the dead!’ 

The lawyer kept silence, his deep-set 
eyes fixed on Aunt Harriet’s marble 
impassivity of death. Crittenden’s face 
seemed to grow a shade more pasty 
white, though it would have been diffi- 
cult for so bloodless a countenance to 
fade. 

Doctor Farnsworth remained there, 
his broad back against the door, arms 
folded, rather prominent blue eyes all- 
inclusive in their look of determined 
command, 

“My language is extraordinary,” he 
admitted curtly. “My conduct is singu- 
lar. So is the situation. I am forced 
to meet it, in a painful and unpleasant 
manner and to meet it without delay.” 

“Pardon me, doctor,” remarked 
young Chamberlain, with the most cut- 
ting accent of his cynical, sarcastic na- 
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ture, “but would you be kind enough to 
favor us with an explanation of all 
this? I appreciate the fact that you 
are my Aunt Harriett’s family physi- 
cian. Do you appreciate the fact that 
this is her house, and that she is lying 
dead, here? I suppose gentlemen owe 
a certain consideration to the dead?” 

“Now, Blair!” protested his. sister. 
She got up from the bedside, to lay a 
hand on his arm. “Please control your- 
self. Have respect for Aunt Hay!” 

“My dear sister,” frigidly returned 
Blair, “if you are asking for respect, 
kindly address yourself to Doctor 
Farnswotrh. This question seems to 
concern him more than any person 
here.” 

“Too much rag chewing!” burst out 
Caldwell. The scene was growing 
painful, a scene of anger and discord 
—there in that room whereon death 
should have laid its calming touch, 
“Too much hot air! We got some real 
business to do here, and I say let’s get 
to it! Now “ 

“T’ll thank you to keep silent till you 
are asked to speak!” the doctor re- 
buffed him. “I will do all the neces- 
sary talking, for a while!” His voice 
had grown cold as ice, cutting as a 
Samurai blade. “As I was saying, the 
extraordinary situation that exists here 
has forced me to act in a manner I most 
deeply regret. It is bound to force me 
to even more regrettable action. But 
first of all ‘i 

“Doctor!” put in Everett Hale, his 
tragic face deep lined and drawn. “As 
a lawyer, let me advise you is 

“My remark to Sergeant Caldwell 
applies to you also!” the doctor inter- 
rupted, unmoved from his purpose. A 
blue gleam in his eye raised storm sig- 
nals. “First of all, as I was saying 
when you interrupted me, whatever 
happens in this room during the next 
few minutes must never be known out- 
side.” 

“What? 











What?” creaked the secre- 

















tary, leering and blinking. “What do 
you expect to do, that—ah—requires 
the veil of secrecy?” 

“IT expect, I hope to protect the sanc- 
tity of this ancient homestead. I hope 
to shut out the flood of cheap, news- 
paper sensationalism from this peaceful 
room. I intend, at all hazards, to keep 
the press from blossoming into scare 
heads about the developments bound to 
occur here within the coming quarter 
hour. The fact of this woman’s death 
must, of course, be known. But not 
the manner. Let this be understood by 
every one here. So, then x 

“Really, sir,” put in the impeccable 
Blair, “there is something almost ad- 
mirable in the sublime assurance with 
which you enter this house and begin 
directing its affairs. I’ve half a mind 
to request you to take your leave. In 
that contingency, I know a gentleman 
of your social and scientific standing 
would not have to be asked twice.” 

“Kindly allow me to state my case, 
sir,” returned the doctor coldly. “I am 
being forced to act in a highly distaste- 
ful manner by the most painful set of 
circumstances that have ever come 
under my attention. Mr. Chamberlain, 
as a personal favor, will you allow me 
five minutes more time?” 

“Five. Yes, sir. But beyond that, 
pray do not force me to remind you 
that other patients and other difficulties 
are awaiting you elsewhere.” 

“Five minutes will more than suf- 
Doctor Farnsworth answered. 
He paused a moment, breathed deeply, 
and seemed gathering himself together. 
from face to face he looked, his eyes 
dwelling on Blair, Helen, old Critten- 
den, the stricken lawyer. “There can 
be no further mincing of matters. No 





fice,” 


more juggling with words. I must state 
the case in plain terms.” 

“What—ah—what case?” asked the 
secretary, with a glint of yellow fang. 
“Our beloved friend is dead, and—that 
is all.” 
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“Plain terms,” repeated the doctor, 
unmoved. “My words will come as a 
very great shock to three of the per- 
sons who entered this room with Mrs. 
Trescott. The fourth already knows 
what I mean.” 

Blank wonder seemed to fill the girl’s 
eyes. Her brother growled a polite 
oath. The lawyer’s fingers tightened 
on the footboard of the old, four-posted 
bed. Crittenden, mumbling to himself, 
fell to rubbing his bristly chin with un- 
seemly fingers, and cast a quick stab of 
a glance at Caldwell. The sergeant, 
right hand on hip—where lay the gun 
cleared 


—was keeping himself for 
action. 

“The fourth already understands 
me,” continued Farnsworth. “I shall 


tell the others the plain truth, in bald 
terms. Harriett Croswell, lying dead 
on that bed, did not die a natural death. 
She was murdered!” 

No one moved or spoke. Immobility- 
gripped them. The doctor’s eyes nar- 
rowed and his mouth went hard. 

“Murdered in cold blood!” he re- 
peated defiantly. 

Crittenden caught a quick gasp of 


breath. The girl, staring, began to 
tremble. A fine dew beaded the law- 
yer’s forehead. 

“Murdered!” the doctor flung at 
them. 


Young Chamberlain’s face clouded. 
His eyes grew dangerous. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I suggest that 
you place yourself at once in the hands 
of an alienist for examination.” 

“What are you saying?” demanded 
Helen. “Oh, doctor, what are you say- 
ing?” 

“Only the truth.” 

“But—just look at her!” exclaimed 
the girl. 

“High-class murder, Miss Chamber- 
lain, but murder, none the less. Your 
Aunt Harriett was killed in her bed, 
last night, by nitrous oxide, adminis- 
tered with malice aforethought. I have 
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proof of that. I also have in my pos- 
session a positive clew to the murderer. 
That murderer is now in this room.” 

“In—this room?” ejaculated Blair 
with drooping jaw. As if stunned, he 
peered about him. “Where? Who is 
he?” 

“T know who he is!” the doctor flung 
at him. “So shall you, in a very few 
minutes !” 

“You have—proof 
lawyer with knit brows. “That’s a 
strong word, doctor. You must have 
some pretty tangible evidence to call it 
proof.” 

“TI have!” 

“Proof of murder ?” 

“Yes. The very best!” 

Old Crittenden, horribly unnerved, 
stood there shaking, blinking, his white 
lips quivering into a kind of ugly grin. 

“Proof of murder, here?” he asked, 
hand half outstretched, as if repelling 
some terrible contingency. “That is— 
ah—all an absurdity! Any rational 
person can—see this estimable old lady 
died of—of perfectly natural causes!” 

“T have irrefragible evidence to the 
contrary, sir,” insisted Farnsworth. 
“And the murderer, now here present 
in this room, at the very scene of his 
detestable crime, is going to make a full 
confession to all of us, before a single 
soul stirs from this chamber !” 

Silence fell again. No one stirred or 
even seemed to breathe. The tension 
of dread, of horror, anguish and sus- 
pense, strained hard upon them all. 
Suspicion fingered at every heart save 
the one heart that knew itself guilty. 

Belowstairs the dull tread of Martha 
Trescott could be heard, as the old 
housekeeper went about some trivial 
duty, all oblivious to the grim tragedy 
now playing in that silent room of 
death. 

“Well,” suddenly exclaimed the doc- 
tor. “What are we waiting for? The 


Pi 


demanded the 


murderer of Aunt Harriett Croswell is 
here among us, now. 


T intend to have 
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a confession out of him, if I have to 
resort to extreme measures to get it.” 
The doctor’s face had grown harsh 
through all its plump suavity. His eyes 
had become glints of blue steel. “Let 
the murderer speak, or I shall be forced 
to produce my proof and make a direct 
accusation !” 

No one stirred or answered. 

“Tt is hardly to be expected,” he ex- 
claimed, “that a murderer who would 
commit so despicable a crime would 
confess until driven to the last ditch. 
Very well, I will drive him. My evi- 
dence is conclusive.” 

“You’d make a good double for a 
stage detective,” gibed Blair in his most 
cutting manner. “Fact is, you remind 
me very much of him. Pardon my 
humbly suggesting that perhaps this 
family may entertain some objection to 
having a horrible scandal foisted upon 
it, after generations of respectability, 
by your dime-novel methods!” 

“Since the prey will not come out of 
its lair, voluntarily,” continued Farns- 
worth unmoved, “then I will go in after 
it, and drag it out, thus!” 

He slipped a finger into his waistcoat 
pocket and produced a small, metal ob- 


ject. This object he exhibited on his 
open palm. It glinted dully under a 
ray of the clear October sunshine 


which, lancing in through the white 
muslin curtain, showed the object to 
be a bit of gold. 

“This,” announced the doctor coldly, 
incisively, “is a band from a fountain 
pen.” 

“A pen 
startled. 

“A fountain pen. That pen was 
dropped on the rug here last night by 
the same hand that murdered Aunt 
Harriett. The pen was trodden on and 
crushed by Martha Trescott. The ink- 
spot caused thereby is still plainly visi- 
ble on the hooked rug, and furthermore 
I have found the pieces of the pen. 
This gold band, as you see, is crushed 


” 


demanded the secretary 














Still, it will serve as identi- 


and bent. 
fication of the person who owned it 
and who brought it here last night. As 
you know, Crittenden, Aunt Harriett 
never possessed a fountain pen in her 


life. She had a peculiar aversion for 
what she called ‘a patent pocket ink 
bottle.’ ” 

\gain he paused a moment. All eyes 
were fixed with terrible intensity on the 
bit of metal in the plump, steady palm 
of the doctor, the bit of metal that, 
slight as it was, held the balances of 
life and death for a human being. 

“There is yet time,” went on the phy- 
sician in a mordant tone, “for a spark 
of manhood to assert itself in the mur- 
derer’s breast. Yet time for a confes- 
sion. I will give the person who killed 
that defenseless, weak old woman three 
minutes to declare himself.” 

Farnsworth slid the bit of gold back 
into his pocket and drew out his watch. 

“Exactly eight minutes of ten,” he 
announced. “Before five minutes of 
ten one of you must confess, or take 
the consequences !” 

Silence. 

The doctor fixed his eyes on the 
watch. Tension keyed up, like a taut- 
ening banjo string, till every instant it 
threatened to snap. When it broke, who 
could tell what thing might happen? 

No one even seemed to breathe. The 
girl, blanched to a dull pallor, stood 
with widened eyes staring at Farns- 
worth. A strange, pinched look had 
manifested itself about her nostrils. 
The lawyer, spent and wan, seemed 
holding his nerve with a powerful ef- 
fort. From moment to moment he 
tried to moisten his lips with a dry 
tongue. 

Old Crittenden looked more bent, 
wizened, oblique than ever; his lips, 
loose-hanging, showed those repulsive 
teeth. Only Blair Chamberlain held 
his calm. The young man was pale, 
and shaken by the strain of this in- 
quisition, but his eyes held steady, and 
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his hand, that rested on the marble- 
topped table by the bedside, did not 
tremble. 

“One minute,” announced the doctor 
suddenly. “Only two more remain. 
Will the murderer speak?” 

“You’re—ah—mistaken, doctor!” be- 
gan Crittenden, but he did not press his 
objection. The keenly blue dart of 
Farnsworth’s eyes moved him to si- 
lence. Sergeant Caldwell, ready for 
business, slouched forward. This sit- 
uation was meat and drink to him. It 
promised publicity, promotion, every- 
thing. 

“No gun play or rough house!” he 
asserted. “I’m heeled, and there with 
the sure-shot goods! So, whoever it is 
had better go easy on the rough stuff!” 

Silence again. Outside some one 
went whistling past the house—a gro- 
cer’s boy, perhaps. The light-hearted- 
ness of that note made heavier still the 
leaden atmosphere of suspense and fear 
in Aunt Harriett’s death chamber. 
Nothing was heard there but the 
labored wheezing of old Crittenden, the 
tiny creek of the bed’s footboard, as 
Hale’s fingers wrought against it. 
Every second dragged at the heart like 
a surgeon’s probe exploring wounds. 

“Another minute gone!” exclaimed 
Farnsworth. “Be quick!” 

Still no reply. The tension had be- 
come a bow string about the throat of 
anguish. 

“Coward!” declared the doctor, his 
eyes close-fixed on the dial. 

Silence. 

“On this fountain-pen band,” said 
Farnsworth icily, “the murderer’s ini- 
tials are engraved. They furnish evi- 
dence that will convict. Nothing can 


stop their becoming known. Thirty 
seconds remain. \Vho will speak?” 
Still no answer. The air seemed 


stifling. Nerves tauntened to a break. 
“Fifteen seconds!’ announced the 

doctor. “Ten! Now there are only 

five—three—two 
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One of the men in the death chamber, 
with a gulping cry, flung up a hand 
that quivered. 

“Doctor,” he whispered in a choking 
voice, “here | am!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PACT OF SILENCE, 

T was Everett Hale, the lawyer, who 

had spoken, 

Now he sagged there at the foot of 
the bed, in presence of the murdered 
woman, shaken with a chill that set his 
teeth castaneting, self-accusant, his 
nerves fraying along the ragged edges 
of collapse. 

His face, ravaged by the dread sleep- 
ing sickness, that held him as a tiger 
holds its prey—playing with him, let- 
ting him go a little while, only in- 
evitably to seize and slay him in its own 
good time—was dewed with perspira- 
tion, pallid under the tan of the Afri- 
can sun that still persisted. Bones of 
cheek and jaw, now that his flesh had 
wasted, outlined his strong face, hint- 
ing how splendidly virile he had been. 
His eyes, sunken, anguished, turned a 
moment to the face of Helen Chamber- 
lain; and in that look, more than in 
many words, you read the story of this 
man’s great love and sorrow, his griev- 
ous disappointment, the scourge that 
had sent him forth into the waste places 
to die. You read, too, a_ horrible 
shrinking from the brand of crime, in 
that woman’s presence, the heights and 
depths of human pain, the essences of 
torment. 

Everett Hale stood there with the 
brand of murder pressed upon his 
brow. One hand still gripped the foot- 
board of the ancient bed, the other 
quivered in air as it stretched toward 
Doctor Farnsworth. 

The doctor smiled dryly, nodding 
confirmation. Caldwell slid forward to 
clutch his quarry. Helen drew both 


hands to her breast, up and away, as if 
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from Hale. Through all the shock and 
horror of this revelation, a new expres- 
sion came to her. Repulsion, dread, 
fear, all were blended there. These 
were positive. Her negative indiffer- 
ence had vanished, the indifference that 
had viewed this man as a legal auto- 
maton, a cold thinking machine, a self- 
ish, analytical, dehumanized, passion- 
less mechanism, incapable of the vio- 
lences either of love or hate. 

Dazed, Helen stared at the lawyer. 
Mechanically she kept rubbing her slim 
hands, the hands whose fine lines re- 
vealed her the artist she was, along the 
breast of her gown. You would have 
thought some subconscious impulse 
existed in her to rub away from those 
hands the touch of Hale’s, months be- 
fore, when he had last held her fingers 
in a good-by clasp—when he had gone 
to Cape Town and the veldt on the pre- 
text of an investigation. 

Into this scene was injected Blair 
Chamberlain’s cynical oath and_ the 
malicious chuckle of old Crittenden. 
The secretary, never ceasing from that 
distorted grin of his, was peering at 
Hale obliquely, shoulders bent and his 
neck twisted. 

Only Doctor Farnsworth remained 
quite calm. 

“IT am glad you have spoken, sir,” 
he announced in a cold, slow voice. “I 
am glad you possess this much man- 
hood, at any rate. Though, to tell the 
truth, there was no alternative. With 
this proof in my possession, there could 
have been no escape for you.” 

“Who'd have thought it?’ put in 
young Blair. “There’s your pillar of 
society for you!” 

Helen laughed hysterically. 

“Aunt Harriett’s own lawyer!” she 


exclaimed. “A friend—he used to be a 
friend—of the family! And he killed 
her!” 


“Your confession comes at the ulti- 
mate second,” continued the doctor, un- 
moved, as if all his thoughts, words, 




















and impulses had been motivated by 
some kind of implacable machinery. 
He put the watch back into his pocket, 
and, as he did so, his eyes fell a mo- 
ment on the girl’s pale face. In that 
full-lidded glance hid a world of mean- 
ing, of calculation. ‘Your confession 
comes at the very ultimate instant. 
Still, forced though it is, it is a con- 
fession. Mr. Hale, do you admit hav- 
ing killed this woman ?” 

ai es | ” 

The lawyer’s voice was hardly a 
wraith of sound. Strangled throat and 
quivering lips refused their office. 

Farnsworth took the gold band from 
his pocket and held it up between 
steady thumb and forefinger. 

“Is this yours?” he demanded. 

Silently Hale nodded, ghastly pale. 

“Be sure of what you say,” the doctor 
cautioned. He exhibited the bit of 
twisted gold on his palm, so that all 
could see, as they stared at the damn- 
ing bit of proof. 

“This gold band from a fountain pen, 
with the engraved letters E. H.—this 
band that I have taken from a pen 
broken here at the bedside of the mur- 
dered woman—is it yours?” 

“Yes!” said the lawyer. 

“And you killed Harriett Croswell 
last night, here in this bed,” continued 
the doctor pitilessly, while every eye 
fixed itself with horror, with detesta- 
tion, on the face of Everett Hale. “You 
killed her by the administration, of 
nitrous oxide, unmixed with oxygen or 
airs 





Hale’s nod of affirmation left his 
head sagging forward. He lacked 


strength to look up again, to confront 
those accusing eyes and hateful faces. 
Soth of his hands were now gripping 
the footboard. Without that support 
he would have collapsed, slid to the 
floor. All the little remaining strength 
of that wasted body seemed to have 
ebbed away from it. The man sagged, 
4B—ps 
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as he stood, ready to break, to go down 
in nervous and physical wreckage. 

“Here, you!” began Caldwell. His 
hand fell heavily on the bowed shoul- 
der. “You come along o’ me!” 

“None of that!” commanded Farns- 
worth, his voice a whiplash that caused 
the officer’s hand to drop again. “Not 
yet! This case is still under my con- 
trol!” 

“T represent the law here!” retorted 
Caldwell. “I’m going to do my duty 
and arrest this here man!” 

“You are not! Not yet!” 

“By jingo! Why not? 
ing to stop me?” 

“You are looking at the man right 
now who’s going to!” The doctor’s 
tone was hard as his eyes. “If I hadn’t 
invited you here, you would have re- 
mained entirely ignorant of this crime. 
You are here through my courtesy. 
Under my orders, if it comes to that. 
Hands off, now!” 

Caldwell, for all his red-joweled ar- 
rogance, had to yield. With bluster to 
mask defeat, he loosed his prey. 

For a moment the doctor confronted 
him with a masterful eye. He had not 
yet moved from his position by the 
door. Once more his arms were 
crossed. Without gestures, without 
any undue raising of the voice, he 
dominated the whole situation by the 
power of his driving personality. 

The doctor’s gaze once more rested 
on Everett Hale, the lawyer who had 
for more than nine years been his 
friend in this drowsy little New Eng- 
land city, the man who in one hour had 
turned all liking, all friendship, to hor- 
ror and detestation, the man who had 
set himself forever apart from his fel- 
lows, red-branded with the searing scar 
of Cain. 

“Remember, Mr. Hale,” the doctor 
suddenly exclaimed, “anything you say 
now, in presence of these witnesses, 
may be used against you. What you 
confess must not be under compulsion, 


Who’s go- 
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or as the result of hysteria, auto-sug- 
gestion, shattered nerves, or any mental 
unbalance due to your sickness. You 
must realize fully the position you are 
in.” 

“T do!” declared Hale. 

“You must speak coldly and collect- 
edly, if possible. You must declare the 
exact truth, with a full understanding 
of the consequences it will involve. Do 
you comprehend all this?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you confess to having done this 
crime?” 

ng 5 

“That is final,” judged the physician. 
“Witnesses have heard it. You are the 
murderer.” 

“Tam. Last night at—at——’ 

“Never mind, now, about the details. 
There will be time enough for those 
later. The main fact will suffice, for 
the present—the fact that your brain 
conceived this detestable crime, and 
your hand-executed it.” 

“Dickens’ ‘Circumlocution Office’ 
could have taken a page from your 
book, doctor,” put in young Blair with 
cold scorn. “Your method in dealing 
with a murderer is obviously to talk 
him to death. This, in spite of the fact 
that the United States Constitution 
prohibits cruel and unusual punish- 
ments.” 

“An arrest—ah—should certainly be 
made,” urged the secretary. 

“By jingo, I’m going to take him in!” 
ejaculated Caldwell with fresh decision. 
“All this is neither here nor there! I’m 
going to nab him!” 

“Wait!” commanded Farnsworth. 

“What for? He did it, didn’t he? 
He pulled this here stunt? And it’s my 
duty: * 

“There’s another duty to be consid- 
ered first!” exclaimed the doctor almost 
menacingly. 

“What’s that ?” 

“The duty you are talking about is 
the duty of justice to the living!” 
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“What duty are you talking about?” 
rasped Crittenden. 

“A duty to the dead!” 

“To the—ah—the 4 

“Yes, to this poor, dead woman 
here!” said Farnsworth with a gesture 
toward the bed. “A duty to Aunt Har- 
riett, loved by so many everywhere.” 

In eager silence they hung on to 
every word. The wretched lawyer had 
now sunk down in one of the rush- 
bottomed chairs at the foot of the bed. 
His quivering arms were resting along 
the footboard, his bloodless face had 
buried itself in them. He seemed a sup- 
pliant at an altar, whereon lay the cold, 
white body of the victim. Oblivious to 
all the others he remained there, inert, 
perhaps hardly conscious. 

The doctor advanced to the bedside, 
and for a moment stood there silently 
looking down at the waxen face of 
Aunt Harriett. A solemnity almost 
sacerdotal invested him. 

“Here, friends, is our first duty,” 
said he with a gesture at the body. 

“Duty!” repeated Crittenden. “What 
duty is there, now, except to have this 
unspeakable criminal # 

“This is becoming rather a bore, I 
fancy,” put in Blair. “If I might be 
pardoned a suggestion, would it not be 
in order to stand aside, doctor, and let 
the law intervene?” 

“No, no,” protested Farnsworth. 
“You forget the enormous, hideous 
scandal that would involve the name 
of Harriett Croswell and that of the 
whole family! There’s another duty, 
greater than that of vengeance!” 

“That’s all poppycock!” ejaculated 
Blair, breaking through his crust of 
cold insolence. ‘You can’t a 

“T understand, anyhow!” 

Helen’s voice silenced her brother. 
Her hand gripped the doctor’s arm. 
Inspiration shone in her face. 

“T understand! Oh, if it could only 
be done!” 


“Tt can be,” the doctor said. “And 
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no harm will result. On the contrary, 
great good will come of it.” Farns- 
worth looked cool again, calm, entirely 
competent. The slight ruffle of irrita- 
tion that had brushed his soul had 
passed like a breeze over a lake, leav- 
ing it smooth once more. 

“Miss Chamberlain,” said he, “I have, 
at least, one helper in you. You and 
I have got to stand together. To co- 
operate, absolutely. We have got to 
make the rest see this thing as we see 
it. You must help me protect the name 
and memory of this good old gentle- 
woman. Protect the name of the fam- 
ily. These are precious things, in- 
deed!” 

“Yes, yes!” she said. “I understand 
it all. They must be shielded!” 

“Shielded! Yes!” 

“And yet—this man?” she asked. 

“Justice, you mean?” 

“Justice!” 

“I will see that justice is done,” the 
doctor grimly -assured her. “But jus- 
tice of the kind I intend shall never 
be allowed to drag your name in the 
dust—the name of our dead friend— 
the name of Croswell or of Chamber- 
lain.” 

“No, no! That would be horrible!” 

“Intolerable! If this thing came to 
light,” Farnsworth declared, “these 
ancient, honored names would be rolled 
in the mud of sensationalism. The 
papers would feature the case. The 
trial would draw a whole swarm of sob 
sisters, camera men, and brazen scoun- 
drels like that Trigg individual. It 
would all be quite too barbarous for 
endurance. Even you, Blair, can see 
that!” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” the young man 
admitted. “But——” 

“Too lily-livered,” said Crittenden, 
“to stand a little publicity ?” 

“You are an offensive person, aren’t 
your” Farnsworth shot at him. “Your 
opinion, however, doesn’t matter. This 
thing is going to be suppressed, abso- 
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lutely, as a murder. The brand of 
murder, even for the victim and his 
family, is ineffaceable. We are not go- 
ing to allow this much-loved woman to 
go to her grave as the victim of any 
such crime. We are not going to have 
the family branded with sensationalism. 
Such things don’t fade out for years. 
Sometimes they last forever. We must 
not, we cannot have any such stigma 
attach itself to the Croswell family!” 

“What’s your partic’lar interest, all 
of a sudden, with the Croswell family ?” 
demanded Caldwell with an ugly look. 

“That of the family physician, whose 
father before him held the same posi- 
tion.” 

“You called me in here to make an 
arrest, and now you put up a roar about 
it!” persisted the sergeant, intent on 
promotion for a catch like this. 

“I called you in before I had fully 
grasped the situation, or had thought 
out all the possibilities involved.” 

“That don’t make any difference!” 
retorted Caldwell. “That there law- 
yer’s a murderer, and |’m going to grab 
him. What happens to this here family 
is no funeral of mine!” 

“You can’t do anything without my 
testimony! Without the testimony of 
the others here!” smiled the doctor. 

“Huh?” Caldwell’s fat eyes opened. 
His face reddened and his jaw grew 
ugly. 

“You understand me well enough!” 
the doctor shot at him. Farnsworth 
was smiling now, his eye glinted with 
triumph. “I had.to point out the evi- 
dence of murder to you before you 
could even see it. I have explained it 
to no one else. They have all accepted 
my dictum without knowing anything 
more than that I found a bit of twisted 
gold from a fountain pen. As for the 
physical signs of murder on Aunt Har- 
riett, they know nothing. Only you and 
I know!” 

“Sure! 


And I'll blow the game!” 
menaced Caldwell. 
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“Are you a physician?” 

“Well, no.” 

“An expert medical witness?” 

| | 9 

Caldwell stammered, baffled. Silence 
followed. The scene grew tenser, as 
this new combat developed over the 
calm, white impassivity of the slain 
woman. 

“It won’t do, Caldwell!” the doctor 
answered him. “Without my support, 
you'd be laughed out of the witness 
stand. I can go into court and swear 
this woman died a natural death, and 
that——”’ 

“Yes,” returned Caldwell, “but I can 
call in other doctors here to examine 
her, and back me up!” 

“My testimony pro will be as good as 
theirs contra. As for the evidence of 
the gold band, I hold that. You shan’t 
have it, sir! Without that there exists 
no proof that Hale, here, was in this 
room last night!” 

“His confession—— 

“Will be denied by all of us, here!” 

“T don’t—ah—feel so sure of that!” 
put in Crittenden blinking — evilly. 
“Don’t speak for me, sir!’’ 

“You'll jump when I crack the whip 
over you,” Farnsworth threatened him 
with ireful directness, ‘‘or one or two 
incidents of your past life will be made 
public. No, sir, no more from you!” 

“Let ’em deny!” vociferated the ser- 
geant, getting into a rage as he beheld 
the bait of promotion being dragged 
beyond his reach. “This man, Hale, 
will make another confession, in the 
presence of witnesses. That’ll stand up 
and go through !” 

“Moderate your voice, Caldwell, or 
I shall have to terminate this interview 
at once!” the doctor rebuffed him. “If 
Hale makes another confession, I will 
brand it as the workings of a dis- 
ordered mind.” 

“What?” 

“This man Hale is suffering from a 
disease that I can swear has unbal- 
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anced his reason. His mind is really 
normal, but the disease, the sleeping 
sickness that periodically drags him 
down, is real enough. You have only 
to look at him to see he’s a sick man!” 

“That don’t matter! He’s my meat!” 

“You can’t -get a conviction, Cald- 
well. You are bound to fail. And if 
you try, what then? You will have 
aroused the enmity of an_ influential 
family, to say nothing of the com- 
munity at large, and your superiors. 
Mine, too—and look out for my en- 
mity !” 

“IT should worry about you!” 

“You should, indeed. I have been 
valuable to you, Caldwell. You know 
the cases | have solved for you, the 
clews I have given you. You remem- 
ber the matter of the Coffin forgeries, 
and the Meed drug case. They both 
advanced you. Who solved them? Not 
you, Caldwell. But you got all the 
credit. I remained in the background 
and wanted no reward. Now I do 
want a reward. I want you to pay 
me.” 

“Pay your” 

“Yes, pay me. You are going to pay 
me, too. Voluntarily, if you will. 
Through compulsion, if you force me 
to it!” 

“Well! What d’you want? Spill it!” 

“T want you to let up on this case. 
To quit, to let me handle it in my own 
way.” 

“Your own way!” the 
echoed. “I got to drop it, huh? 
you'll let that murderer go?” 

“T won't let him go.” 

“He deserves a sentence of death,” 
declared old man Crittenden viciously. 

“Sentence of death has already been 
passed upon him!” retorted the doctor. 

“What's that?’ demanded the police 
official. 

“Not by any human judge, however.” 

“Who by?” 

“By a microorganism called the éry 
panosoma gambiense.” 


sergeant 
And 
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“Huh?” 

“What’s that you say?’ demanded 
Blair Chamberlain eagerly, as_ if 
startled out of himself. A note of 
triumph rang in his voice. 

“I say that this man, here, is a dead 
man already.” 

“I'd call him considerable alive!” the 
sergeant commented angrily. 

“Nevertheless, he is dead. The sleep- 
ing sickness that he picked up in 
Uganda, some eighteen months ago, 
has laid its hand upon him. There is 
no escape. He may grow better, now 
and then, but in the end he will suc- 
cumb.” 

“Sure of that, doctor?’ demanded 
Blair, while his sister, gazing intently 
at the bowed figure, whispered some- 
thing to herself. She seemed overcome, 
dazed, stunned by excess of emotion. 

“I’m positive,’ answered  Farns- 
worth. “He will die, as inevitably as 


’ 


if in the death house of a penitentiary, 
waiting for the gallows or the electric 


chair. More inevitably, because human 
justice can be overturned and human 
judgments set aside. 

“The judgments of nature-eannot be. 
Man’s laws can be broken. Nature’s, 
never. This murderer, execrated by all 
of us, is in the hands of a power be- 
yond the reach of human skill. He 
must soon answer to what many believe 
to be a higher tribunal than any on 
earth. Hands off this man!” 

Caldwell cut in with spiteful energy, 
“Hands off, so you can put the crusher 
on the news, eh?” 

“Exactly!” the doctor assented. 

“Well, what d’you want me to do?” 

“Keep still about all the events here.” 

“Help you all compound a felony?” 

“Help us shield a respected, much- 
loved old friend, now lying dead before 
us. Help us shield an honored family 
name from the harpy brood of yellow 
journalism.” 

“I get you, doctor. 
buffaloed. Mum’s the word. 


All right! I’m 
But this 
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here man—what you going to do with 
him? A man that’ll pull a stunt like 
this, once, might do it again. You 
aren’t going to let him run loose, are 
you?” 

“Anything but that!” 

“What you going to do? 
want ?” 

“T want you to give me this man to 
deal with him as I see fit.” 

“Give him to you? What for?” 

Old Crittenden laughed unpleas- 
antly. “Being only a police official,” 
he said, “you are—ah—probably not 
aware that in ancient Roman times 
condemned criminals were often turned 
over to surgeons for experimental pur- 
poses. Well——” 

“You want me to give you this here 
man, out and out?” demanded the of- 
ficer. “Is that the drift?” 

“That is it,’ Farnsworth answered, 
while the others stared dumbfounded 
in presence of this extraordinary bar- 
gain. 

“How can J give him to you? 
a free man, so far!” 

“He is not a free man. I possess a 
means of compulsion that will make 
him absolutely mine, if you will only 
stand back. If you will only keep your 
hands off!” 

“Take him, then,” agreed the ser- 
geant passionately. “He’s yours, for 
all o’ me!” 

A grim smile sat upon the doctor’s 
smoothly-razored lips. His full-lidded 
blue eyes glinted with dangerous antici- 
pations. 

“This man is mine?’ he demanded. 

“Yours! You win. And justice has 
been cheated some!” 

“Justice shall be completely satisfied,” 
Farnsworth contradicted. “I promise 
you that! Remember, I am going to 
deal with him in my own way and as 
I see fit, without let or hindrance from 
any one here present. I assure you 
justice shall be done!” 

Silence came again. 


What you 


He’s 


Doctor Farns 
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worth gestured toward the door. His 
look was a command even before he 
said: 

“Go, now, those who need go. There 
is much work to be done. The details 
of the funeral must be arranged. The 
house must be put in order. Letters 
must be written and answered. The 
activities that spring from death must 
be undertaken. 

“Go, and let no word or hint escape 
that this death was anything but a 
natural one. You, Crittenden, particu- 
larly, remember what I have warned 
you about. No tales out of school, or 
I guarantee you will suffer most griev- 
ously ! 

“Go, but remember this compact of 
silence among us all, here. I will make 
out a certificate of natural death. Re- 
spect the dead! Let us all join to shield 
her. Every one who crosses that thresh- 
old must do so with sealed lips!” 

For a moment he swept them one by 
one with that dominating blue eye of 
his. Then, as none made answer, he 
turned to the crouching figure huddled 
in the chair near the foot of that bed of 
death. 

He laid a firm hand on the bowed 
shoulder of Everett Hale, lawyer, trav- 
eler, self-confessed murderer. 

“Come on!” he commanded brusquely. 
“You are my property now. My man, 
to do with as I judge best. Come with 
me !” 





CHAPTER VI. 

vETo! 
N° word was spoken by either man 
as they got into the doctor’s car, 
which made its way up Merriam Street 
under the dancing, golden lights of the 
October morning sun. No sound was 
audible but the purring exhaust of the 
engine, the crisp rush of the tires 
through the vivid-hued dead leaves that 

littered the street. 

All at once the lawyer asked, “Where 

are you taking me?” 
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“To your office, in the Turner Block.” 
“What for?” 
“You'll find that out soon enough !” 


“IT have no oftice in the Turner 
Block.” 
“What’s that?’ demanded [‘arns- 


worth sharply. 

“I’ve had to give it up. My practice 
has dwindled so on account of this 
cursed sickness, that I couldn’t keep it. 
What little business I’m still doing has 
been carried on at my room.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Twenty-two Katherine Street.” 

The doctor made no comment, but at 
the next corner altered his course. He 
kept silence till they had reached the 
address given. Neither said a word 
until they reached the lawyer’s room on 
the third floor of a mediocre lodging 
house. l‘arnsworth closed the door and 
gestured toward one of the shabby 
chairs of that more than shabby room. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, “sit 
down and listen to me!” 

Making no answer Hale flung his hat 
on the paper-littered table, dropped into 
the designated chair and remained 
there, sagging, apathetic, broken. His 
thick dark hair now tangled to a mass 
of disorder, his sunken and haggard 
eyes, the incessant trembling of his 
whole body, the bloodless pallor of his 
tragic face, all made of him a picture 
unrecognizable as the once-on-a-time 
man of the world and prosperous law- 
yer, who had been by way of laying a 
hand on success, when the torment of 
fruitless love for a woman had driven 
him to the long trek that had spelled 
wreckage and disaster. 

Suddenly the doctor confronted him. 
Cold, hard, unpitying were the eyes he 
fixed on the lawyer. For all this man 
had been his friend, now there re- 
mained for him no mercy. 

“My word is law to you from now 


on,” said he crisply. “You understand 
that, of course? Understand it per- 
fectly ?” 
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Hale nodded weakly. He quivered 
on the edge of collapse. 

“Yes,” he answered in a curiously 
flat and toneless voice. “I have no al- 
ternative other than to obey you in 
everything.” 

“None! The first sign of rebellion 
on your part will force me to abandon 
my effort to shield Miss Croswell’s 
memory and the good name of all that 
family. It will drive me to deliver you 
over to Caldwell. And as God lives, 
Hale, | will go on the witness stand and 
swear away your life if you don’t obey 
me absolutely !” 

“T will obey you.” 

“After all, why not? Your life is 
forfeited in any event. It is merely that 
I am choosing another way for you to 
die.” 

“That is only what I expect,” mur- 
mured Hale. 

“Your expectation shall certainly be 
fulfilled! But you shall not be allowed 
to die any way that will defeat my 
purpose, regarding this injured family. 
Even as detestable a criminal as you 
must admit there can be no sense in 
imposing any stigma on_ innocent 
people.” 

“[ am in your hands,” said Hale. 
“What do you want? Want me to kill 
myself 2” 

Farnsworth shook his head. 

“Too easy!” he answered ‘Besides, 
I've got a use for you, while you're in 
process of dying.” 

“Very well. I submit to anything.” 

“That is just. Nothing that can hap- 
pen to you can expiate a crime like 
this.” The doctor’s face contracted 
with loathing. “I’ve seen many crimes 
and much violence. But never in all 
my professional career have I beheld 
such methodical, cowardly, and mali- 
cious viciousness. A man who could 
do this crime isn’t a man—he’s a thing. 
To call him a dog would be an insult 
to all the canine species. 

“He’s a thing, that’s all—a thing not 
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fit for life, a thing unworthy even to 
die a man’s death, a thing fit only to 
sink in coma, stupor, oblivion—a thing 
alive, yet dead, a thing inert, motion- 
less, paralyzed, damned !” 

The lawyer made no reply, but his 
head sank down, his face buried itself 
between his wasted hands.  Farns- 
worth grimaced bitterly and flung at 
him: 

“Brave men sometimes murder, risk- 
ing their own lives in anger, in hate, 
even with the lust of gain. All that is 
horrible, but at least such things are 
the crimes of real men. This—creep- 
ing into the bedchamber of a defense- 
less old woman, with scientific appa- 
ratus to kill her—is beyond the recog- 
nized categories of evil.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
asked Hale, his face ghostly white be- 
tween his quivering fingers. 

“First tell me your motive for that 
infernal crime!”’ 

Hale shook his head. 

“No—no, I can’t tell you that 

“You've got to!” 

Silence. 

“Yesterday,” said the doctor in a 
voice of steel, incisive as a scalpel, “you 
came to my office and sat down and 
remained calm, while I told you defi- 
nitely you had a disease that meant the 
death sentence for you. The manner 
in which you received that news made 
me think you a brave man. Then you 
went out, and, inside of a few hours, 
committed the most despicable crime 
in the calendar. 

“Those few hours must have seen 
something happen that made you from 
a man into a beast—worse than a 
beast. There must be some reason for 
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an act like yours. What is that reason? 
Tell me!” 
“No, no,” answered Hale. “Impos- 


sible!” 
“Was it revenge, fear, hate?” 
“No ” 


“Was it robbery? Did you steal any- 
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thing from the house? Nothing seems 
to be missing. Was it some valuable 
paper you wanted, that you could only 
get, or only dare use, after Aunt Har- 
riett’s death? Is that right?” 

“No.” 

“Was money involved? 
in the hope of gain?” 

Silence once more. 

“It is true, is it not,” Farnsworth in- 
sisted, “that Aunt Harriett was plan- 
ning to make a new will, or to have you 
draw a codicil to her old one? Also, 
that she was planning to leave certain 
money to the McQuillan Hospital, and 
to sell certain lands?” 

“Who’s been talking, now?” asked 
Hale with a quiver of surprise and 
anger in his voice. “Martha Trescott, 
probably ?” 

“No matter!” the doctor retorted, 
keen on the trail. “You look up here 
at me and deny, if you can,-that Aunt 
Harriett was planning to do just those 
things!” 

As Hale did not raise his head Farns- 
worth gripped him forcibly by the chin 
and snapped his head backward. 
Never in all the doctor’s sleek, unemo- 
tional life had he been stung to use 
physical violence on any man, but now 
the fighting blood in him was up, and 
he was ready for the primitive. 

“Tt’s true, what you say,” Hale ad- 
mitted, blinking, quivering. 

“Would those changes in the will 
have been disadvantageous to you if 
carried out?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s quite enough!” the doctor 
concluded. He released Hale’s chin, 
shoving it away with disgust. “I need 
inquire no further. Oh, that a man 
could exist in this world like that—a 
man holding a responsible position as 
a lawyer, respected, consulted, rising in 
his profession until sickness intervened 
—a man who has been looked up to as 
an ethical arbiter and a force for good 
—a man who could be all that, and then 
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do this thing! By the living God, it 
shakes my faith in human nature!” 

“Do you intend to keep me here in- 
delinitely, crucifying me on the Gol- 
gotha of your denunciation?” de- 
manded Hale peering out at his inquisi- 
tor from those deep-hollowed eyes. 
“All this may be revenge for you. It 
may be entirely natural emotion for 
you. But it can serve no purpose. 
Nothing you can say can add to the 
heinousness of my crime. I admit 
everything. I accept every accusation 
and I add my own, the worst of all.” 

“What’s that?’ demanded l‘arns- 
worth. 

“ “Tt was worse than a crime—it was 
an error,’ to quote Napoleon. I failed 
to cover my tracks. I am supposed to 
be an educated man, with an efficient 


brain. And yet I played the part of a 
fool. That hurts. I have lost every- 
thing. On top of it all I have failed 


in the purpose for which I killed the 
old lady. So it’s a general débacle.” 

The doctor gazed at him a moment, 
then exclaimed: 

“How could you have been so stupid 
as to drop that pen and never notice 
it? How could you have been so 
idiotic as to have ground that mask 
down till you bruised the flesh? The 
psychology of this crime interests me. 
All murders, or nearly all, leave traces. 
Even when an educated man kills, he 
makes some misstep!” 

“Yes, I know. After I’d reached the 
street, the first time, I began to feel 
I’d used too much force, to suspect I’d 
left bruises. That’s what drew me 
back. 1 couldn’t get away without as- 
suring myself everything was really all 
right. But, after all, I couldn’t be sure. 
It was too dark, and I didn’t dare show 
much of a light. That second visit 
ruined me. I must have dropped the 
pen that time. But I felt easier in my 
mind. I couldn’t seem to see any real 
bruises on Miss Croswell’s face.” 


“They hadn’t developed then. Well, 














you defeated yourself, anyhow. And 
for what have you damned your soul? 
For the sake of a few dirty dollars. 
That's it, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—that’s it,” 
yer. 

“You, with sentence of death already 
hanging over you! What possible use 
could you have had for money ?” 

“\foney might have cured me and 
rescinded that sentence.” 

“Never !” 

“Yes it might! I had no hopes of 
any salvation here in America, but in 
London I might have been cured. 
Wolferstan Thomas has had success 
with a few cases of sleeping sickness 
there. I was hoping to consult him. 
How could I get to London without 
money ?” 

The 


admitted the law- 


lawyer’s voice had = grown 
stronger. Some little strength seemed 
to have returned to him. Even a faint 
blotch of color had dully burned its 
way to his sunken cheek. [lis words 
tumbled over each other with growing 
passion, as he said: 

“You told me yesterday I had to die. 
Well, I didn’t want to die! Who does? 
I wanted to live! And to live I had 
to have money quickly, without delay!” 

His eyes were glowing, his hands 
went out shakingly. Doctor Farns- 
worth, astonished at this revival of 
energies, stared at him with a wide, 
blue gaze. 

“Money! I had to have money!” de- 
clared Hale desperately. ‘Some people 
think I’ve got money now, but they’re 
mistaken. That African trip of mine 
left me broken in purse as well as in 
health. My practice has all gone to the 
dogs. How could I get money to save 
my life? Yesterday I tried to borrow 
at half a dozen places, and got turned 
down flat. I had nothing to hypothe- 
cate. I was up against it in a life-and- 
death fight. And then—well, this temp- 
tation came. The matter of the will, 
you know.” 
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He paused a moment, hands clutched 
together, face convulsed in a spasm of 
suffering. Farnsworth, observing him 
much as a scientist watches the re- 
actions of an animal on the vivisection 
table, commanded coldly: 

“Go on!” 

“How else could I, a down-and-out 
lawyer, dying of a terrible disease, get 
money? The necessity, the temptation, 
the opportunity all came at once. [atal 
coincidence! I was drowning, and this 
straw came drifting by. 1 clutched at 
it. And—you know the rest.” 


“Yes, in its larger outlines. But——” 
“That will, that codicil—— If I 
could prevent them from becoming 


legal, 1 knew of a way to divert cer- 
tain funds to my own pocket. Don’t 
you see? It meant life to me—life! 
To me, still a comparatively young 
man, with a big future, with still the 
chance of winning the woman I’ve 
never ceased loving since I first saw 
her. Don’t you understand my motive? 
My perfectly irresistible temptation ?” 

Hale was pleading his case as if he 
had stood in court, reviewing the de- 
fense of a client charged with a hor- 
rible crime. Something of his one-time 
fire and eloquence, that had made him 
sO promising a criminal lawyer, seemed 
to return. 

“Aunt Harriett was old, old! Her 
life was over and done with, anyhow. 
What right had she to life as against 
me? It had to be one or the other of 
us. Her life would have been only a 
few years at the outside. Mine might 
have gone on in peace and happiness 
and prosperity—even perhaps with love 
—for thirty or forty years more. Good 
Heavens, man, don’t you understand ?” 

“Horrible!” shuddered the impec- 
cable Farnsworth. ‘Go on!” 

“I—I weighed it all, yesterday after- 
noon, and pact of the evening. And 
I decided I wouldn’t die, if there were 
any possible way of living. I decided 
I was justified in killing to save my 
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own life. Self-defense—that’s admis- 
sible in law and ethics. It was just 
that, self-defense. So I decided to kill 
her. That’s all.” 

“Where did you get the idea?” 

“The idea of using the nitrous 
oxide?” 

at 

“From a young Washington doctor I 
met two or three years ago at Lake 
Christopher, up in the Maine hills. We 
were discussing scientific murder one 
night—I from a legal standpoint, he 
from a medical—and he told me about 





the nitrous oxide method. Well—I re- 
membered that. It wasn’t hard to get 
the apparatus. A little story about 


needing to study up some legal point 
or other to a druggist friend of mine 
did the trick. I wasn’t afraid of Miss 
Croswell’s death being connected with 
that apparatus, because, of course, I 
never expected that death to be consid- 
ered any other than purely natural.” 

“Of course not! Clever, I'll admit, 
but how horrible!” 

“Yes, I admit all that. 
ing to die.” 

Farnsworth nodded. 

“Die, yes,” said he. 
certain for you.” 

“How do you want me to die?” 

“Scientifically. Like the method of 
your murder.” 

“T still have my express rifle, that I 
hunted the big game with. It will bore 
a rhinosceros at long range. The muz- 
zle of that rifle in my mouth, and a 
touch of the trigger * 

“Scientifically, I said. That’s penny- 
dreadful stuff you’re talking now.” 

“Well, then, a few drops of cyanide 
of potassium?” 

“No. That’s too easy. So would 
the rifle be. Why, a snap of the finger, 
and you’d be gone. No, no, you must 
expiate through service. Just your 
death, itself, will be no service to the 
world, or to science. That is, your 
death by your own hand. But your 


And I’m will- 


“That much is 
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death, under scientific control, may be 
immensely valuable. You have incurred 
a debt to society. You must pay that 
debt.” 

“You mean, you're going to experi- 
ment with me?” 

“I am under no obligation to explain 
anything to you. From now on, I 
order, you obey.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” assented the law- 
yer.. “When does this expiatory proc- 
ess, this process of repayment, that is 
to end in my death, begin?” 

“It begins to-day, within the hour, 
immediately.” 

“T am ready.” 

“Pack up, then, and come with me.” 

“Pack—what ?” 

“One suit case will suffice, just the 
necessaries you will need at a hospital.” 

Hale nodded in silence. He sat there 
a moment longer, then got up and, 
trembling with weakness and nervous 
exhaustion, began putting a few things 
into a well-worn suit case, plastered 
with foreign hotel labels. 

Farnsworth watched him coldly, no 
doubt afraid lest this human chattel 
escape him by some hasty move, a sud- 
den shot through the brain, a quickly 
gulped tablet of poison. 

Hale took nothing like this from the 
bureau drawer of his shabby room. 
Neither pistol nor vial was there. But 
just one thing went into the suit case, 
that Doctor Farnsworth, for all his 
close observation, did not detect. 

This thing softened the anguish in 
Hale’s eyes, yet brought another kind 
of pain to them. It was a photograph 
—just a little snapshot of a girl. 

This photograph showed the girl with 
a soft, slouchy, artist’s cap much like a 
French béret, a loose, belted jacket, a 
short skirt. Under the girl’s arm was 
a drawing board with a sketch tacked 
to it. Sunlight glimmered through her 
masses of hair, and dim and small 
though the picture was, it showed her 
smile, both of lips and eyes. The back- 
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ground was of sand dunes, with a 
glimpse of sea. 

Chief of all his treasures was this 
picture, taken by him two years ago, 
when still he had had hopes of win- 
ning !lelen Chamberlain’s love. This 
reminder of other and sweeter days 
Everett Hale slipped unnoticed into the 
suit case, which was to go with him on 
the unknown journey, mapped out for 
him by Doctor Farnsworth. 

A momentary smile came to his eyes 
of suifering at sight of it. The clouds 

moment and = sun shone 
Yet it was only for a mo- 
fraction of a moment. Farns- 
cold, hard voice broke in: 

“Well, ready? Time is pressing!” 

“Ready, yes,” the lawyer answered. 
lie belted up the straps of the suit case, 
and, with a shaking hand that lacked 
strength for even so slight a task, made 
shift to buckle them. ‘ 

“Come, then!” the doctor com- 
manded. He arose and took his hat. 
Hale grasped the handle of the case, 
turning toward the door. 

All at once a knocking sounded on 
that door. Peremptory knuckles 
tapped. 

“Damnation!” ejaculated the doctor. 

The knocking came more loudly. 
Farnsworth strode to the door and 
jerked it open. 

He could not mask his astonishment 
at sight of Helen Chamberlain, stand- 
ing there in that gray squirrel cloak, 


parted a 
through. 
ment, the 
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with the little gray hat on her golden 
head. 

The doctor betrayed his astonish- 
ment, and through it glinted again that 
look of admiration, of calculating de- 
sire, of covetousness. Latent fires 
stirred in the cold, blue fullness of the 
doctor’s eyes. 

“My dear Miss Chamberlain,” he 
began. “What is the—meaning of 
this? How did you know——” 

“Intuition told me you'd be here 
with—him.” Her voice was low. It 
hardly carried to the ears of the law- 
yer, who stood there facing the door. 
The suit case dropped from his nerve- 
less hand, his eyes quickened, a white 
eagerness of pain and desire burned in 
that haggard face of suffering. 

“I seemed to know you'd be here,” 


she went on, her hands nervously 
clasped together. “I hurried here in a 
taxi.” 


“Pray, what for?” 

“To tell you something. 
something of you.” 

“To tell me something ?” 

“Yes,” 

“It must be important for you to take 
such action as this.” 

“It is important, 
worth. It’s vital!” 

“Well—what is it?” 

“This must not go on!” 

“What ?” 

“This plan of yours! It 
—it cannot—be carried out. 
it!” 


To beg 


Doctor Farns- 


must not 
I forbid 
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WRITER OF DETECTIVE STORIES IS ROBBED 


VEN the author of “13 Rue du Bon Diable,” which appeared in DetECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE, issue of June 1, 1920, is not secure from visits by bur- 


glars. 


From Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s home in Woodstock, Connecticut, a 
priceless lapis lazuli scarab necklace was stolen not long ago. 


Mr. Hardy was 


given the gems by the Shah of Persia twenty years ago, when he was United 


States minister at the court of the Eastern potentate. 


The necklace, which was 


found in an ancient Egyptian tomb, is twenty-one hundred years old. 








Al Balbane Story 
% Lewen Hewitt 


ND now,” the medium said, 

“if I may have the doors 

locked and the lights turned 

out, perhaps we shall have 
further manifestations.” 

“You mean you want absolute dark- 
ness?’ The worry of the host showed 
itself in his voice. 

“If you please. The phenomena of 
materialization is practically impossi- 
ble with even a ray of light.” The 
medium walked to the curtained win- 


dows and made certain that all the 
shades had been drawn tight. 
Mr. Trautman nodded an uneasy 


agreement. “Very well. I’m familiar 
with the lay of the room, so I'll turn 
off the switch and find my place again.” 
Deliberately he locked the folding doors 
leading from the library to the hall and 
the smaller door opening upon the ve- 
randa. For a moment he hesitated be- 
fore snapping off the electric current. 

“Anybody object to this darkness?” 

“Not a bit!” It was a whole-hearted 
chorus from the seven persons, other 
than the medium and the host, about the 
table. Trautman caught the glint of 
a smile on the face of Balbane. In 
fact, with the possible exception of the 
medium and himself, there was no vis- 
ible tension nor strain. The seemingly 
miraculous slate-writing and the read- 
ing from sealed envelopes had been ac- 
cepted as merely clever tricks. 

“How about you, Jim? Will your 


blood pressure stand this spirit stuff?” 
“Bring on your ghosts!” Across the 





table Jim Hargrove, red-faced, gray- 
haired, girthy from twenty years of 
good living, roared his challenge. 

“Any other directions, Mr. Finley?” 

Once more the medium took charge. 
“All ready. Breathe in unison. So! 
Remember, all of us keep our hands on 
the table, little finger to neighbor's lit- 
tle finger, and remain absolutely quiet. 
I am tied to the chair, as you see, with 
Mr. Trautman on one side of me and 
Miss English on the other, so that I 
am powerless to act. But no matter 
what happens, we must all remain still, 
else I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

The switch clicked. The room, which 
had been dressed with the soft white 
glow of the overhead bowls, thickened 
into utter blackness. In the chair be- 
side him Trautman could feel the un- 
easy muscular spasms of the medium, 
whose hands twitched and trembled. 
Except for the breathing of the nine 
people about the table, there was no 
sound. 

Trautman devoutly wished the whole 
nonsense were at an end. All this talk 
about spirits was a joke, of course, 
and yet the medium surrounded it with 
so much ridiculous solemnity that the 
“joke” seemed a bit thin. Hargrove 
was taking it well enough, but it was 
hardly the sort of entertainment to 
which to invite a man from whom one 
had been long estranged. Trautman 
was glad that he had secured Balbane, 
the great magician, to sit in the circle. 

















Still, even his presence failed wholly to 
reassure the host. He felt vaguely dis- 
tressed; he could not define the pre- 
monition; he seemed to himself like 
some dumb animal that restlessly for- 
sees the coming of a storm. 

The medium groaned. A convulsion 
shook his body. 

“Oh!” 

Trautman identified the gasp as com- 
ing from his wife at the end of the 
table. There was no doubt as to the 
cause. 

For in the very center of the table a 
glow of red light appeared, that grad- 
ually assumed the shape of a fiery ball. 
Slowly it rose through the air, seemed 
to linger a moment over the head of 
Hargrove, and then faded into the pall 
of blackness. 

“We shall show you”’—the voice 
came frankly from the medium, but it 
was not his own; instead, it was a 
choked, strained utterance that might 
well belong to the spirits it represented 
—“we shall show you that our power 
extends to your world as well as our 
own. At our will the substances of 
your world may be dissolved and re- 
stored.” 

Trautman heard Hargrove expel his 
breath in a tremendous “huh!” <A 
scent was filling the air, elusive yet 
penetrating. It was the odor of dewy 
violets. 

From the middle of the table came a 
rustling and the faint impacts of soft 
bodies falling upon the heavy mahog- 
any, 

“Lights!” commanded the medium. 
“Lights!” It was almost a scream. 

Jerking violently backward, Traut- 
man reached the switch. The room 
flooded white. 

Pale and groaning sat the medium, 
fast in his bonds, hands still stretched 
before him. Upon the center of the 
table lay a great heap of purple violets. 

“Oh, uncle Jim!” Miss Englsh cried 
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delightedly. “Uncle Isn’t it 
wonderful ?” 

Hargrove chuckled. “If the séance 
doesn’t get any worse than this, my 
blood pressure will stand it. What do 
you say, Doctor Van Ness?” 

The young physician nodded. “Very 
pleasant, indeed, but I hope the ma- 
terialization doesn’t end here. How 
about it, Mr. Bane?” 

Answering his assumed name with- 
out the flicker of an eyelash, the ma- 
gician agreed readily. “Yes, 1 should 
like to see something a little more solid, 
a little less ethereal, than violets materi- 
alized. Do you think you can manage 
it, Mr. Finley?” 

Still breathing heavily, the medium 
shook his head. “I—I cannot predict. 
I do not know what the spirits will. 
But we may try once more.” 

Trautman brought his palm down 
hard on the table. “I’m satisfied,” he 
urged. “We've come out of these— 
phenomena very well. We've witnessed 
some wonderful manifestations, and 
Mr. Finley here is exhausted. I move 
we adjourn.” 

3ut his hope that the other seekers 
of the uncanny might follow his lead 
was doomed to failure. From Jim 
Hargrove to Mrs. Trautman herself, 
there rose a chorus of protest. 

“It’s just getting interesting,” grum- 
bled Weed. “Besides, I never before 
saw Mr. Hargrove surrounded by this 
kind of spirits. I want to see how he 
acts.” 

Hargrove chuckled. The dark- 
haired youngster, introduced as Chand- 
ler, also put in a word. “We've barely 
started ; let’s have more while the spir- 
its are good-natured.” 

“T promise nothing,” the medium said 
gravely. “But if you like we can try 
again.” 

“And this time,” Balbane interrupted, 
“strive for a more convincing test; 
something more substantial, please, 
than violets.” ° 


Jim! 
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Trautman wavered. The urge in his 
mind against continuing the séance had 
risen with each passing second; yet he 
could not help feeling that his uneasi- 
ness was without sound basis. What 
could happen? 

Here was Finley, a young man of 
the neighborhood, who, in the modern 
craze for ouija boards and planchettes, 
had seemingly developed even more 
wonderful powers. To the dinner that 
marked the reconciliation of Jim Har- 
grove and Trautman, the latter had in- 
vited Finley, “to show his ghosts,” and 
then, as an afterthought, had prevailed 
upon the great Balbane to attend. He 
had warned the magician that in case 
of fraud there was to be no melodra- 
matic exposure; later in the evening, 
if he liked, he might discuss the trick- 
ery with Jim Hargrove and Mrs. 
Trautman and himself. It was simply 
a diversion from the ordinary dinner 
party. Nothing could happen. He 
had been unduly fearful. 

“All right, then, Finley; start your 
second act.” 

Exerting his will power, Trautman 
put the dread from him; and, with the 
circle once more in place, turned out 
the lights. 

Again the sitters breathed in rhythm, 
while the medium jerked and struggled 
convulsively. Abruptly Hargrove 
gasped, “What’s that?” 

“Something—something touched my 
forehead,” whispered Weed. 

It was all a fake, of course; it must 
be a fake. Yet Trautman felt the sweat 
starting on his face. He wanted to 
turn on the lights. 

His hair—had it risen upon his head? 
Perhaps it had. At any rate, a light 


touch had swept across it, forward 
and back, first ruffling and then smooth- 
ing. 


Over in the corner the phonograph, 
hitherto silent, scratched faintly and of 
its own accord began playing a solemn 
hymn: 
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The ball of fire again appeared. Now 
it was bobbing about the room in the 
most incomprehensible manner. 

The choked voice spoke. ‘We shall 
give you one more demonstration of 
our powers.” 

The ball of fire floated upward, till 
it seemed to come in contact with the 
ceiling. As the lifted eyes watched, 
it disappeared. 

Stabbed by a venomous tongue of 
red flame, the blackness was cut as by 
a knife thrust. An explosion stunned 
and shattered. Then, while his ears 
were still ringing, Trautman heard the 
clatter of metal on wood, Something 
had dropped on the table. 

The two men were screaming. The 
whole atmosphere pulsated with the stir 
of men held in leash by the darkness. 
A pungent odor caught at Trautman’s 
nostrils. A voice he scarcely recog- 
nized as his own called for lights. 

As his hand fumbled for the switch, 
other and quicker fingers snapped it be- 
fore his own could make the connec- 
tion. It was Balbane who had fore- 
stalled him. 

“Good heavens!” The words burst 
unbidden from Trautman’s throat. 

Eyes staring, but still bound to his 
chair, the medium pointed across the 
table with a hand that jerked in jagged, 
tremulous gashes. 

“Look!” he cried hoarsely. “Look!” 

In the very middle of the table, with 
a tiny wisp of smoke curling from its 
barrel, lay a squat revolver. On a line 
with its pointing barrel, leaning back 
in his chair, lips parted, chin sunken 
on chest, huddled Hargrove. A lock of 
his gray hair straggled over a blue- 
rimmed bullet hole in his forehead. 


Il. 


With the flare-up of light, the 
screaming stopped as abruptly as it had 
begun. Only the medium persisted in 
a clamorous monologue. 














“T didn’t do it, Mr. Trautman! That 
wasn’t part of it! Mr. Trautman, I 
swear I didn’t know anything about 
this! a 

“Be quiet!” ordered 
“Doctor Van Ness, will you- 

But already the physician had reached 
Hargrove’s side. He gave a quick 
glance at the wound, shook his head, 
and then bent over the heart. 

“Mr. Hargrove is dead,” he an- 
nounced. “He was killed instantly.” 
With professional skill, he wiped away 
the dark-red stain with a handkerchief. 

“IT tell you, I didn’t do it!” The 
medium had found tongue once more, 
“There was no reason for me to do 
it! I never saw him before! I—I 
didn’t even materialize the revolver! 
I don’t know where it came from!” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Trautman,” 
suggested Van Ness, straightening after 
his final examination, “that we had bet- 
ter send for the police?” 

The dread in Trautman’s mind had 
passed. For that matter there was no 
longer anything to fear, because the 
worst had happened. His mind had 
apparently grown crystal clear. With 
photographic precision he observed the 
others in the room, as they stood or 
sat with eyes fixed upon the dead man. 
Weed’s left hand was clapped over his 
mouth; he seemed not quite prepared 
to admit the truth of what he saw. Mrs. 
Trautman, breathing heavily, clutched 
the back of her chair. Arms out- 
stretched toward her uncle, Miss Eng- 
lish stood statuelike, as though implor- 
ing him to return to life. Of them all, 
only Balbane maintained his self-pos- 
session, 

But though Trautman’s mind was 
clear, yet it was the clarity of despair. 
The thing had happened. It was black 
murder. Nothing remained save to ac- 
cept the doctor’s advice, call in the 
police, and submit to a common arrest 
and inquiry. And what questions might 
not be asked, 


ee 


Trautman. 


” 
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He turned helpless eyes toward Bal- 
bane. The magician had slipped a ring 
from a finger of his right hand, and, 
without glancing at the maneuver, 
placed it on the left third finger. He 
closed the hand; he opened it slowly. 
To Trautman’s surprise, the ring was 
gone. It was neither on the finger nor 
concealed between the fingers, nor was 
it anywhere on the front or the back 
of the hand. Even in absent-minded 
practice Balbane was still the master. 

“One minute, Doctor Van Ness.” 
There was new determination in Traut- 
man’s voice as he turned and beckoned 
to the magician, , 

“Mr. Balbane!” ‘They were in a far 
corner of the room, but Trautman whis- 
pered the words. “I—I can’t have 
every one here—my wife—examined 
for this terrible thing. There are— 
reasons. I am trespassing upon our 
acquaintance, I know, but I am going 
to ask you to try to find the man—the 
person who fired that shot.” 

Again the cynical smile flitted across 
the magician’s. face. “You're aware, 
Mr, Trautman, that I’m not a detec- 
tive; I’m simply a performer, a sleight- 
of-hand expert, with no claim to mys- 
terious powers. There may even be 
objections to allowing me to take charge 
of this—inquiry.” 

“There will be none, Mr. Balbane; 
I'll answer for that.” Trautman was 
pleading feverishly. “If you'll only 
try, I'll make it worth ig 

The magician regarded him shrewdly. 

“T'll take you at your word, Mr. 
Trautman; we won’t discuss rewards. 
Yes, I'll try.” He pointed a long, mus- 
cular finger at the table. “As host and 
house owner, you may legally permit 
me to examine that revolver while you 
are explaining to the others.” 

“Try! Try! Only try!” whispered 
Trautman. 

The flesh that had been James Har- 
grove lumped in the arm chair. The 
mouth was open in a ghastly, scornful 
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smile; from the forehead, through the 
handkerchief bandage, two thin, scarlet 
threads angled toward the cheeks. The 
hands slipped from the table; the head 
had drooped farther on the chest. But 
aside from these changes, the body 
sat as the living man had sat. It 
seemed to be waiting—waiting for the 
séance to go on or to end definitely. 

in hand, Balbane seated 
Trautman cleared 





Revolver 
himself at the desk. 
his throat. 

“IT have a proposal to make; a pro- 
posal that concerns—all of us.” 

Miss English caught herself in the 
middle of a hysterical sob. 

“To-night I took the liberty of in- 
viting to this séance a professional ma- 
gician, Mr. Balbane. He is sitting there 
at the desk.” 

Finley stared at the figure in the 
corner; then, with sudden energy, be- 
gan to rip at the ropes that tied him. 
“I don’t want anything to do with him. 
[—__" 

“You are not being consulted,” in- 
terrupted Trautman. “The point is 
this: Mr. Balbane has offered to spare 
us the humiliation of being examined 
by the police. He says he will under- 
take to discover which one of us fired 
the shot.” 

“Mr. Trautman! Mr. Trautman! I 
object.” It was the medium again, no 
longer the occultist, but very human 
now and more than a little frightened. 
“I didn’t know you had Balbane here. 
If I’d known it was Balbane, I wouldn’t 
have come, He’s down on mediums. 
He'll say I did it, Mr. Trautman.” 
Finley was shaking the arm of his host. 
“I didn’t do it—it was all faking—I 
was just faking—TI’ll tell you how I did 
every trick to-night. But I don’t know 
anything about the revolver—I never 
saw the revolver before—I——” 

With a firmness not noticeably gentle, 
Trautman pushed the self-confessed 
cheat into his chair, 
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“You will do well to hold your 
tongue, Finley. No one has accused 
you of anything—yet.’”’ He turned to 
the others. “Have any of you objec- 
tions to Balbane’s taking charge? Or 
would you prefer that I notif the po- 
lice at once?” 

Plainly perplexed, Weed answered 
first. “I don’t know anything about 
Balbane, but I’m not partial to thick- 
headed policemen, I'll tell you frankly 
that my position is a peculiar one. To- 
night is the first time I’ve seen Jim— 
Mr. Hargrove—for fifteen years. We 
had a business quarrel in Chicago long 
ago, and we parted bad friends. I did 
not know he was to be present when 
I accepted Mr. Trautman’s invitation. 
Now e 

Trautman broke in quickly. “Your 
case is not unique, Weed. I am nearly 
in the same boat myself. Some dozen 
years ago Mr. Hargrove and I had a— 
difficulty, and to-night I was making 
a first attempt to restore the old friend- 
ship.” He looked hastily at the others. 
“Aside from us two, there may be oth- 
ers here who—Mliss English, it’s ridicu- 
lous to suspect you, of course, but— 
aren’t you the chief beneficiary under 
your uncle’s will?” 

“Yes, he left everything to me.” The 
voice was so low that it barely carried 
across the room, 

Trautman bit his lips. He wished 
he might recall the words, If the niece 
were open to suspicion, what about 
Mrs. Trautman? The quarrel of a 
dozen years before had been, not about 
money, but about the woman they had 
both wanted to marry, and Trautman 
had won. Was it possible that since 
then Hargrove had threatened her, or 
made advances to her? He put the 
sickening thought from him. 

“All of us are subject to suspicion, 
except perhaps this gentleman here, 
Mr.——”’ 

“Chandler,” prompted the man ad- 
dressed. 
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“You came with Mr, Hargrove? A 
friend of his, I take it.” 
Chandler stared frankly back at his 


questioner, “No, I can’t say I am a 
friend of Mr. Hargrove. I know— 
knews-him, I came into the house 


with him, and he introduced me. I 
told him I hadn’t met you.” 

“Then what are you doing here? / 
didn’t invite you.” 

Chandler flung back his head. “I 
came here to see a spiritualistic séance. 
I've seen it. Under the circumstances, 
I fail to understand what else you can 
do than allow me to stay through to the 
end. I'll meet any suspicions directed 
at me.” 

Trautman frowned. “I’m afraid, 
young man, you must stay.” He threw 
a quick glance toward Balbane, who 
was standing beside the desk. “There 
are no objections to my proposal, Mr. 
Balbane; we are agreed that you may 
try your powers.” 

Without speaking, the magician ap- 
proched and ha the revolver in the 
middle of the table. Standing beside 
the dead man, he faced the little group. 
A quick intake of breath from the me- 
dium was the only sound. 

It was not the everyday, unobtrusive 
“Mr. Bane’? who stood before them; 
rather, it was Balbane, Man of Mys- 
tery. Like one who covers himself 
with a cloak, he had donned his stage 
presence; calm and superior, gifted with 
unfathomable depths of knowledge. It 
was the presence which had brought 
the conjurer to the peak of his profes- 
sion. When Balbane did so simple a 
trick as a card manipulation, you were 
never sure whether it had been achieved 
by his gifted fingers, or whether he had 
not summoned some friendly, familiar 
spirit to do his bidding, 

“We shall have another séance,” he 
said quietly. 

“Mr, Balbane, I—I can’t stand it!” 
It was Miss English pleading. “My 
nerves are all on edge. Not now, Mr. 

5B--ps 
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Balbane; not with ‘that Fc 

pointed at Hargrove’s body. 
But there was persuasiveness in his 

voice that could not be brooked. “You 


may sit beside Mrs. Trautman, Miss 





English. No one shall touch you. 
There will be nothing to make you 
afraid. As for you——” He turned 


to the medium, who cowered in his 
chair. 

“I didn’t do it, Mr. Balbane. 
you sa 

The magician’s voice was as hard 
and sharp as a steel blade. “Whatever 
you have or have not done, Mr. Fin- 
ley, this time you will remain perfectly 
quiet. I know all about your fake 
rope-tie. I do not want you moving 
about the room again, patting people 
on the head and starting up the phono- 
graph. And I do not want to see that 
phosphorescent balloon of yours, either. 
Do you understand?” He glared at the 
unfortunate medium. 

“Y-yes, sir.” 
“Very well. 
and gentlemen.” 
Hesitatingly they found chairs about 
the table, shrinking away from the 

huddled figure of Hargrove. 

With his long, sinewy fingers, the 
magician twirled the revolver on the 
table till the barrel pointed directly to- 
ward the dead man. “Here,” he began, 
speaking slowly and distinctly, “is the 
gun that was fired. It is still loaded.” 
He glanced at the cartridge rim in the 
exposed chambers. “Now, I ask your 
closest attention to what I say. We 
shall all place our hands on the table 
again—thus. Very good. But before 
the lights are turned out, let me tell 
you something. Already I know who 
committed this crime. I know abso- 
lutely. I know.” 

The medium gasped. 

“How I know is my own affair. It 
is enough to tell you that I do know.” 

There was an unconscious stiffening 
of the sitters about the table. To 


I tell 





Seat yourself, ladies 
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Trautman it seemed that the blood left 
his hands, revealing them a telltale 
white. An instinctive fear of the su- 
pernatural rose in him. Compared to 
the unknown powers of Balbane, Fin- 
ley was no more than a blundering 
trickster.. He began to wish he had 
called in the police, rather than face 
this new and trying ordeal. 

“If I chose,” Balbane’s voice went on 
accusingly, “I could tell you at once 
who the guilty person is—but you would 
not believe me. I shall leave the proof 
to those better able to give it than I.” 
He paused, glancing upward for a brief 
instant, and then extended a rigid point- 
ing finger at the revolver. “You ob- 
serve that it is aimed toward the man 
it killed. Mr. Trautman will turn out 
the lights. When they flare on again, 
you will see that revolver aimed, not 
toward the dead man, but toward—his 
murderer,” 

The sitters stole quick, frightened 
glances at the drawn faces about them. 

“Quiet! Breathe together, as before! 
Good! And now, Mr. Trautman, the 
lights !”’ 

They were breathing in unison. Yet 
as Trautman stumbled to his place in 
the darkness, he wondered that he could 
breathe at all. It was the tension of 
waiting that hammered at his nerves. 
Suppose Balbane made a_ mistake! 
Suppose, by some freak of the revolver, 
instead of indicating the guilty man or 
woman, it should be discovered point- 
ing at himself, Trautman! His fingers 
itched to reach out and see; to grasp 
it, and if necessary whirl it in another 
direction—whirl it till it pointed at 
some one else—anybody else. 

Involuntarily his right hand moved 
noiselessly toward the center of the 
table. 

Spat! 

It was not an explosion; rather, it 
was the crackle of a squib. As before, 





a streamer of fire clove the darkness ; 
as before, metal clattered against wood. 
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“Sit still!’ Balbane gave the com- 
mand, but strangely enough it came 
from directly behind Trautman. “Don’t 
move your hands!” 

The full light of the electrics once 
more bathed the room. Head thrown 
back triumphantly, Balbane stood with 
fingers still clasping the switch. 

On the table lay the revolver. It 
pointed directly toward the chair which 
the magician had occupied. 


Ill. 


“Keep your hands _ still—absolutely 
still, everybody!” 

No longer was it Balbane the in- 
scrutable wizard directing a feat of 
magic; a new Balbane was revealing 
himself. As easily as he had donned 
his stage air, he doffed it. Instead of 
an actor, he seemed a great, healthy, 
self-confident boy. In his voice rang 
an unmistakable elation that approached 
gayety. 

“Mr. Trautman, I am now ready to 
point out the criminal.” 

“TI didn’t do it,” Finley was whim- 
pering again. “I didn’t do it, Mr. Bal- 
bane. Besides, it—it’s pointing to 
where you sat. You said yourself ? 

Without paying the least heed to the 
medium, the magician swept his keen 
glance from one face to another. 

“Do you all see? Do you understand 
what I meant, when f said I knew the 
guilty person and then placed the 
loaded revolver on the table? Simply 
this, my friends: I had every reason to 
suppose that any one desperate enough 
to murder a man like Mr. Hargrove 
would not balk at putting me out of 
the way. He might even have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this second 
murder, except for the fact that I had 
twisted the bullet and wad from the 
next cartridge before placing the gun 
on the table.” 

Weed spoke up. 
prove, Mr. Magician? 





“What does that 
It may be all 




















true enough, but how does that bring 
us out of the woods? Let’s admit, for 
the sake of argument, that the guilty 
person shot at you as well as at Mr. 
Hargrove. You were the one obstacle 
between him and freedom from suspi- 
cion. But how does this identify him?” 

Smilingly Balbane opened his hands, 
as though to suggest that he had noth- 
ing concealed, “You're altogether right. 
So far I have proved nothing. But 
granted I find the hand that fired this 
second shot, the shot aimed at me ‘i 

“Prove it!” cried Weed. “Prove it, 
and I'll admit that you have the best 
circumstantial evidence in the world. 
The hand that pulled the trigger the 
second time was the hand that pulled 
the trigger the first time.” 

From the other sitters about the table 
came a murmur of assent. 

Balbane fixed his eyes on the weapon. 
“It is the simplest thing in the world, 
ladies and gentlemen. I think I am safe 
in assuming that at the beginning of 
the evening your hands were clean, It 
occurred to me to moisten the butt of 
that revolver in red ink while I had 
it at the desk yonder. Now, turn i“ 

White faced and trembling Doctor 
Van Ness bolted to his feet. “You're 
nothing but a faker! It’s a trick. I-——” 

“Sit down!” thundered Balbane. 
“Mr, Trautman and Mr. Weed, stand 
at the doors. Mr. Chandler and you” 
—he pointed at the medium—“watch 
those windows. Now, Doctor Van 
Ness, be kind enough to show me the 
palms of your two hands. Don’t wait 
too long, doctor, because my handcuff 
tricks keep my muscles in excellent 
shape; I am quite able to force you, 
should such an unpleasant necessity 
arise,”’ 

“Paul!” The cry came from Miss 
English and was a curious mixture of 
appeal and concern. “Paul, show him 
your hands are—clean,” 

“I refuse to be ordered about in this 
way. eS 
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Darting from his post at the door, 
Weed seized the physician’s right hand 
at the wrist, and by a sudden wrench 
lifted the palm from the table till the 
forearm stood parallel with the body. 

On each finger, on the ball of the 
thumb, on the palm itself, were accus- 
ing stains of red. 

“Paul!” 

“T refuse to be subjected to this fool- 
ery of a cheap theatrical trickster!” ex- 
claimed Doctor Van Ness. “This is 
an outrage. What motive could I pos- 
sibly have for murdering Mr. Har- 


grove?” 
“Motive! You want a _ motive 
named? Perhaps Doctor Van Ness 


fired the second shot to protect the per- 
son who fired the first. A revolver in 
a hip pocket is bulky. On the contrary, 
who would suspect the folds of a 
woman ’s skirt? It’s simple enough to 
get a hand free at a séance. Any one 
of us can do it with a little twitching 
and the substitution of the forefinger 
of one hand for the little finger of 
another. You had something to gain, 
Miss English, by your uncle’s death.” 
“Paul!” There was unmistakable in- 
nocence, not only in her voice, but in 
the facial expression of the poor girl. 
“Paul!’’ She was on her feet now, 
leaning across the table toward Doctor 
Van Ness. “You—you-——” 
She wavered and dropped fainting 
into the arms of Mrs. Trautman. 
Balbane was staring at the physician. 
“Let us have the rest of the story, doc- 
tor. Why is Miss English so interested 
in you? It isn’t possible that you two 
expect to marry; it isn’t possible that 
you were a bit tired of waiting for her 
uncle to die, that she might inherit his 
fortune; it isn’t possible that e 
“Confound you, yes!” shouted the man 
with the red-blotched hand angrily. 
“You’ve got me. And now leave her 
out of it. We're engaged. I wasn’t 
making enough to marry. But I did 
it all myself, She never even suspected. 
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If she had. ” He stood up abruptly, 
knocking over his chair. “Never mind; 
I’m the one you're after. I took a 
chance and lost. Well, bring on your 
police, but leave her out of it.” He 
looked wearily at the fainting girl whom 
Mrs. Trautman was helping from the 
room, and faced away from his guards. 

“Mr. Trautman,” it was Chandler 
speaking, “I owe you an apology, sir. 
I am a reporter from the Dawn, and 
after trying a good many times to see 
this man Finley at his tricks, 1 was 
forced to butt into your party. I'll 
handle this affair as decently as I can 
in my paper. And, Mr. Balbane, if 
ever you want a press agent, I—I’d 
like mighty well to have a chance at 
the job.” 

The magician smiled. ‘“What’s hap- 
pened to-night, I’m afraid, is more in 
your line than it is in mine. But there 
is one favor you can do me. While 
we telephone to the station, perhaps you 
will be kind enough to pick up the first 
policeman you see and bring him here. 
And now, Mr. Trautman,” the magi- 
cian shuddered his disgust, “can’t we 
get away from this nastiness ?” 

Leaving Weed and the medium with 
the prisoner, Trautman led the way to 
his den. 
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“If you please, a cigarette,” begged 
Balbane. His hand was not quite steady 
as he touched its tip with the match, 
“I’m cool enough while the perform- 
ance is going on, but afterward——” 
Dropping his hand, he laughed to him- 
self, 

“Mr. Balbane,” Trautman said grate- 
fully, “this has all worked out wonder- 
fully well. I’m not going to attempt 
now to tell you how much I’m indebted 
to your skill. But I do want to ask you 
a question, In case Van Ness had not 
fired that second shot, what would you 
have done?” 

For the first time since the murder 
the magician laughed easily. 

“Mr. Trautman, ever since I reached 
the age of fifteen I’ve been averaging 
at least one magical performance a day 
the year round. And during each per- 
formance I’ve had to meet some emer- 
gency that wasn’t foreseen, that couldn't 
have been foreseen. But I’ve never 
been stumped yet.” The magician blew 
a cloud of smoke which curled to the 
ceiling lazily. “There are tricks in 
every trade, Mr. Trautman, but mine 
is a trade of tricks.” 

From the hall sounded the sharp 
alarm of the door-bell. It was the po- 
lice. 





HEIR TO THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOUND IN JAIL 


ESIRE to roam about the country with little or no money in his pockets 
almost caused Robert W. Patton to lose his inheritance of thirty thou- 


sand dollars, for he did not keep in touch with his people. 


A newspaper ac- 





count of the arrest of Patton in Concordia, Kansas, and his statement that he 
had been in thirty jails during 1920, was read by his sister in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and saved his fortune for him, for by the terms of his father’s will, he was 
to receive half of the estate only if he should file claim to it before January 
1, 1921. His sister hurried to Concordia to tell him about the will, but learned 
when she reached the town that he had served his sentence and departed. De- 
tectives, who undertook the work of finding the missing young man, traced him 
to Chester, Nebraska, where he was located in the local jail. 
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William Parsons, The Gentleman Criminal” 


HE so-called “gentleman crim- 
inal” has flourished in all ages 
and in all climes, and there 
have been many remarkable 

scoundrels who have utilized their so- 
cial position to rob their fellows. One 
of the most notorious was William Par- 
sons, the son of a baronet, and the 
nephew of a duchess, who was educated 
at Eton, and who served as an officer 
both in the army and navy. 

Parsons began early in life to plun- 
der, and his first victim was his own 
brother. When the two boys set out 
for Eton each possessed a five-guinea 
piece, given them by their aunt, the 
Duchess of Northumberland; when 
William had spent his he stole his broth- 
er’s. The theft was discovered, and the 
thief received such a severe thrashing 
that he had to keep to his bed for a 
fortnight. It was a punishment which 
would have convinced most persons that 
“the way of transgressors is hard,” but 
Parsons quickly forgot when the pain 
had gone, and began to thieve again. 
The head master of Eton received many 
complaints from boys whose pockets 
had been picked. Gold and _ silver 
watches and other jewelery disappeared 
as if by magic, and, despite the precau- 
tions taken to shadow Parsons, the 
thefts continued. He was thrashed 
again and again, but all to no effect, and 
finally it was decided to remove him. 

He had an uncle living at Epsom, 
named Captain Dutton, and to him he 
Was sent, There was no publicity about 





the “removal”—which was really ex- 
pulsion—for Sir William Parsons, the 
boy’s father, was a highly esteemed gen- 
tleman; everything was done to spare 
his feelings. Captain Dutton received 
the young prodigal with much kindness, 
generously ascribing his escapades at 
the great public school to a boy’s nat- 
ural propensities for fun. “Boys will 
be boys,” said the officer, and prepared 
to give his headstrong nephew the run 
of his house. 

It was understood in the family that 
Parsons was to inherit the estate of his 
uncle, the captain, who was by no means 
a poor man. But Parsons was not one 
to wait for dead men’s shoes. 

From the moment he arrived at Ep- 
som he plunged into every kind of vice. 
The gallant captain had an account at 
a jeweler’s, and Parsons, learning this, 
ordered an immense quantity of silver- 
ware, which he disposed of in London 
for a tenth of its value. If any money 
was left lying about the house the 
young thief’s fingers immediately closed 
round it. In vain his uncle censured 
and forgave. Parsons was irreclaim- 
able, and eventually Captain Dutton 
closed his door against him forever. 

A family conference was now held, 
and it was decided that Parsons had 
better be sent to sea. Accordingly he 
took a voyage in H. M. S. Drake to 
the West Indies, holding the rank of a 
midshipman. As he was so well re- 
lated he was given a good time by his 
fellow officers, and, although there were 
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rumors concerning him on board, he 
managed to return home with his name 
still on the books of the ship and with- 
out being in irons. This was undoubt- 
edly a remarkable accomplishment for 
him. But long before his return he had 
made up his mind that he did not care 
for the cramped life of a sailor. He 
wanted to live in the very best style 
and to have his fling in the gayest cir- 
cles in London. Already he had ac- 
quired a fondness for gambling. On 
his arrival in England from the West 
Indies he took all his savings to a gam- 
bling den in London and in a few 
hours lost every penny. 

He did not despair, for he was aware 
that there was an idea in his family that 
he had reformed. His period of serv- 
ice in the navy had convinced his rela- 
tions that he indeed had turned over a 
new leaf. Her Grace the Duchess of 
Northumberland was staying at her 
London mansion, and Parsons, now 
penniless, paid her a visit, hoping to 
induce his good-natured aunt to come 
to his financial rescue. With apparent 
contrition he apologized for the indis- 
cretions of his youth and swore that 
he now found virtue more attractive 
than vice. It ended, of course, in an 
appeal for funds, and the duchess 
handed him twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars so that he might appear in society 
as befitted his relationship to her. That 
night the twenty-five hundred dollars 
became nearly ten thousand as the re- 
sult of the most daring gambling on 
Parsons’ part. He took the most reck- 
less chances and came out on top every 
time. Naturally he was wildly de- 
lighted. Here was the quickest and 
easiest road to fortune, and he per- 
suaded himself that in a few weeks he 
would be worth many thousands of dol- 
lars, But the sequel was absurdly con- 
ventional. Parsons was cleaned out 
within a couple of days. 

Each time he was bankrupted he 
called on the Duchess of Northumber- 
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land, but with each succeeding visit her 
presents of money became uncomfort- 
ably less, and he had to supplement her 
grants in aid by purloining various 
small articles of jewelry which he 
found on her dressing table. The 
duchess, however, possessed so much 
jewelry that the thefts passed unno- 
ticed until one evening, while chatting 
confidentially with her in her boudoir, 
he slipped into his pocket a miniature 
set in gold, which her grace valued 
highly—so highly, indeed, that when 
she discovered her loss she offered a 
reward of twenty-five hundred dollars 
for its recovery. It was a purely sen- 
timental valuation, but it placed Par- 
sons in a most awkward position. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars would 
have been a godsend to him, and yet 
he dared not surrender the miniature, 
for he was well aware that his aunt 
would never forgive the theft. The 
young thief was compelled to sell it 
to a jeweler of doubtful reputation 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Having exhausted his resources in 
London for the time being, Parsons 
was driven to the desperate expedient 
of going home. The family seat was 
just outside the town of Nottingham, 
but he found it so dull that he became 
a regular frequenter of the assembly 
rooms at Buxton. A few minor thefts 
provided funds for a week, and the son 
of the well-known Nottinghamshire 
baronet was received everywhere. No 
one thought of suspecting him of being 
a thief, and when he stole a pair of 
shoes with gold buckles and disposed 
of the gold to a jeweler in Notting- 
ham, Sir William, learning that the 
theft was traced to his son, averted ex- 
posure by negotiating in private with 
the original owner. For the sake of 
the heartbroken father the victim of 
the theft did not prosecute, and young 
Parsons was bundled off to London, 
Sir William having no further use for 
him. 
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Perhaps if Parsons had not been 
saved from punishment so often he 
would not have adopted crime as a 
profession. But to a person of his tem- 
perament the game must have appeared 
to be worth more than the proverbial 
candle, because when he won he was 
paid, and when he lost there was always 
a kind-hearted relative or friend to pay 
for him. He was not at all embar- 
rassed by his narrow escape at Notting- 
ham. It was only a minor episode in 
a career in which he had come un- 
scathed out of many tight corners. 

On his return to London he met a 
lady some ten years older than himself, 
whose burden of years was eased by 
the possession of a considerable for- 
tune. She was not bad-looking, and, 
being without near relatives, she was 
an easy victim to the unscrupulous for- 
tune hunter. When Parsons was in- 
troduced to her as the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons and the nephew of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, the so- 
cially ambitious lady simply paved the 
way for his advances. 

She longed to shine in high society, 
and the moment Parsons understood 
her weakness he played up to it for all 
he was worth. He promised to intro- 
duce her to his aunt and swore that 
her grace would fall in love with her 
instantly, and would chaperon her, for, 
of course, any one who entered the 
charmed portals of society vouched for 
by the Duchess of Northumberland 
would encounter no difficulties in her 
way. 

The lady accepted all his statements 
without demur, but she proved some- 
what coy whenever money was men- 
tioned. Parsons had to ask her to 
marry him before she would consent to 
advance him a portion of her fortune. 
They became engaged in secret. Par- 
sons pointing out that it must be kept 
quiet until he had time to approach 
his aunt, the duchess, diplomatically, 
and break the news to her, for the lady 
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was the daughter of a man who had 
made his money in trade, and in those 
days that was considered a bar to so- 
ciety entrée. She was satisfied with 
his explanation, and she poured thou- 
sands of dollars into her financé’s keep- 
ing to hold in trust for her. At the 
same time he was making love to a 
girl whom he had met at his aunt’s 
house, and he actually bought her pres- 
ents with the money he had extracted 
from the too-confiding lady who fondly 
imagined that she soon would be his 
wife. 

When he had robbed her of every 
penny it was possible to obtain with- 
out arousing the suspicions of her 
guardians, Parsons, realizing that it 
would be better for his health and com- 
fort to vanish from London for some 
months, returned to the navy and se- 
cured an appointment on H. M. S. 
Romney. 

There were a gallant set of officers 
on board, not too well endowed with 
this world’s goods, but quite willing to 
hazard what they possessed at the gam- 
ing table. Well aware of this, Par- 
sons, who deemed it only proper to com- 
bine business with pleasure, took with 
him some marked cards and loaded 
dice. Every evening the officers played, 
and from the very beginning Parsons 
won. Cynically contemptuous of the 
intelligence of his opponents, he did not 
condescend to the usual trick of allow- 
ing them to win now and then. He 
simply took all he could get, until it 
became painfully obvious that the only 
man on board who never lost was Wil- 
liam Parsons, and it was generally 
agreed that there could be only one rea- 
son for his apparent success. 

The captain accordingly took Par- 
sons aside and informed him that they 
all had decided not to play with him 
in future. The scoundrel shrugged his 
shoulders, but, of course, had to accept 
the decision, for the captain was the 
autocrat of the ship. But worse was to 
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follow, for before the voyage was at 
an end the officers added to their first 
decision another, which prevented any 
one addressing Parsons except when 
duty compelled. 

Parsons was affected not in the least 
by the studied contempt of his brother 
officers. He had lost all sense of de- 
cency long since, and his only anxiety 
was that there might be unnecessary de- 
lay before he reached land again. 

Once more he found himself in Lon- 
don and determined never to enter the 
navy again. The standard of honor at 
sea was too high for him, and the blunt 
sailors had a way of expressing their 
opinions which was decidedly uncom- 
fortable. 

He plunged again into the life of a 
gambler, but with all his experience he 
could not win except on those rare oc- 
casions when he was able to persuade 
the company to play with the dice or 
cards he produced. Whenever this oc- 
curred he swept the board, but he was 
by now too well known, and it happened 
that it was only in the semi-public gam- 
bling saloon where trickery was im- 
possible that he was allowed to play, 
because his fellow gamblers knew that 
the dice could not be loaded or the cards 
marked. 

One night he lost twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to an army officer, and, as 
he had only seven thousand five hun- 
dred on him, he paid that amount on 
account. ‘The officer, who was some- 
what the worse for drink, shortly aft- 
erward left the house, and Parsons 
followed him, robbed him of the money, 
returned, and lost it again at cards. It 
was a favorite trick of his to rob those 
he paid, and the astonishing thing about 
it all is that he always managed to elude 
detection. 

Gamblers were fond of drinking, and 
few of them were sober by midnight. 
Parsons, however, kept his wits about 
him, for he owed so much that he could 
not afford to handicap himself as the 
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others did. And yet when he won a 
considerable sum he never had the sense 
to stop. On three occasions his win- 
nings exceeded ten thousand dollars, 
and within twenty-four hours he was 
penniless again, 

Meanwhile he would live fairly com- 
fortably on credit, as it was known that 
the Duchess of Northumberland had 
named him for a large sum in her will, 
and it was expected that her grace’s 
decease would free him from all his 
liabilities. 

Now Parsons had been disinherited 
once—by his uncle, Captain Dutton, of 
Epsom—and that ought to have been 
a warning to him, but he never learned 
even from his misfortunes, and he was 
destined to receive nothing from his 
aunt. 

It all came about owing to the sud- 
den necessity for him to pay a visit 
abroad. London was swarming with 
his creditors, and to avoid them he 
went to Jamaica. But money was 
scarce there, too, and he found the 
local traders had a not unnatural pref- 
erence for cash when it came to bar- 
gaining. Parsons accordingly forged 
a letter purporting to be signed by his 
aunt guaranteeing to be responsible for 
any sum up to four hundred dollars, 
which her nephew might borrow. 

When he had raised the sum men- 
tioned Parsons decamped, and some 
time afterward the duchess was ren- 
dered furious by a demand from the 
Jamaican merchant for repayment. 
She disowned the forgery at once and 
cut Parsons’ name out of her will. She 
had intended to bequeath him one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and now she transferred the legacy to 
his sister, well aware that her family 
would take every precaution to prevent 
the “black sheep” from touching any 
of it. 

But the disinherited rascal was un- 
perturbed, and it seemed that he had 
checkmated misfortune when he met 














and married within a very short time 
a young lady with a fortune in her own 
right of seventy thousand dollars, with 
more to come, 

The newly married couple set up in 
a luxuriously furnished house in Po- 
land Street, in the West End of Lon- 
don, and Parsons, anxious to obtain a 
better standing in society, purchased a 
commission in a crack regiment, He 
did not, however, lose his fondness for 
the gaming tables, and when his wife 
let him have twenty thousand dollars 
he gayly informed her a fortnight aft- 
erward that he was without a penny. 
She came to the rescue by allowing him 
to mortgage her securities, which he 
did thoroughly, actually raising money 
twice on the same documents. 

Parsons had purchased a commission 
in the army without any intention of 
ever doing any fighting, but greatly to 
his annoyance his regiment was ordered 
to Flanders, where there was every 
chance of his making the acquaintance 
of powder and shot. His family were 
delighted, hoping that active service 
would steady him. But the seasoned 
criminal disappointed them again, and 
-in Flanders he perpetrated frauds spe- 
cially suited to the situation he found 
himself in, 

When it was necessary to reclothe 
the whole of his regiment Parsons was 
fortunate enough to secure the con- 
tract, and on behalf of the regiment he 
bought a great quantity. By some 
means he managed to get it all to Lon- 
don, and there he disposed of it at about 
half the rate at which he had bought 
it, and in a few days had spent all the 
money in riotous living. 

This offense was, however, of too 
serious a nature to pass unnoticed, and 
in due course it was reported to the 
commander in chief. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who was then the head 
of the British army, dismissed him 
from the service and confiscated the 
sum of money he had paid for his com- 
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mission, ordering it to be devoted to 
replacing part of the losses sustained 
by his innumerable frauds. 

It is astonishing that more drastic 
measures were not adopted, but no 
doubt the wealthy and powerful North- 
umberland family brought all their in- 
fluence to bear. Besides, Sir William 
Parsons, the thief’s father, was well 
known in court circles, and it may have 
been that it was on his account that the 
career of his son was not brought to 
a swift conclusion at the hands of the 
hangman, 

Now that he was a discharged officer 
he could no longer, of course, associate 
with decent people. His companions 
henceforth were dishonest servants and 
professional criminals. The lowest 
class gambling houses began to know 
him well, and he was addressed affec- 
tionately by individuals who would not 
have been tolerated by his father’s do- 
mestics, 

Mrs. Parsons had returned home to 
her parents, who had informed her hus- 
band that if he attempted to molest her 
they would shoot him like a dog, and, 
as Parsons knew that there was no 
more money to be had from her, he was 
only too glad to be saved the trouble 
and expense of keeping her. 

But he was not the man to live 
meanly, and he formed many plans, the 
success of which would set him up again 
as a gentleman of means and leisure. 
Every respectable door was closed 
against him, and he had to depend now 
wholly and solely on fraud to provide 
him with food and shelter. 

Parsons took another house and fur- 
nished it entirely on credit. The plate 
was massive and costly, and of such 
value that the goldsmith who supplied 
it was the first of the tradesmen to get 
anxious about the payment of his ac- 
count. But when, shortly after deliv- 
ering it, he nervously called at the house 
in Panton Square, he was surprised to 
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find it uninhabited. There was no sign 
of life about it, and inquiries confirmed 
his impression that the owner had gone 
away for a time. But he could see 
that the furniture remained, and so he 
was not greatly perturbed. The gentry 
were fond of going into the country, 
and as Parsons had boasted of his estate 
in Nottinghamshire the goldsmith re- 
turned to his shop satisfied that he 
would be paid one day. 

Other creditors rang at the front 
door and failed to gain admission, and 
when their suspicions were aroused 
they kept a watch on the house, but 
they never caught a glimpse 6f their 
creditor, Yet Parsons was actually 
living there. He used to enter and 
leave by a small door in the stable yard, 
and he seldom went out unprovided 
with a piece of plate or some other 
portable article which was destined to 
find its way into a pawnbroker’s shop. 

The comedy was brought to a sudden 
termination by the impatience of the 
landlord, who was desirous of seeing 
his rent. The law, which kept the other 
creditors at bay, permitted him to force 
an entrance, but when he did he dis- 
covered that he was too late. Parsons 
had disposed of the furniture, leaving 
only the heavy curtains to act, in every 
sense of the word, as a blind. The 
creditors never received a single penny. 

Parsons had become friendly with a 
man by the name of Wilson, who had 
been a footman until dishonesty led to 
his dismissal. Wilson had served for 
years in a family of position, and he 
had managed to pick up some of their 
mannerisms which he imagined justi- 
fied him in thinking that he could pose 
as a gentleman himself. He was tall 
and good-looking, and could talk glibly 
of several well-known personages as 
though they were personal friends, 
whereas the truth was that he had only 
waited on them. 

In conjunction with this scoundrel 
Parsons devised a scheme whereby he 


would be able to recover some of the 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars which he had lost by the forgery 
of his aunt’s name. The money was 
now bound to come to his sister, who 
was generally referred to as the 
“wealthy Miss Parsons,” and then, as 
marriage gave the husband instant pos- 
session of his wife’s fortune, Parsons 
suggested that Wilson should carry off 
his sister, forcibly marry her, and pay 
over fifty thousand dollars of his wife’s 
fortune to him. 

It was a shrewd idea, and the ex- 
footman entered into it with enthusi- 
asm. He knew that Miss Parsons’ en- 
tire fortune was considerably more than 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
and he would have paid double William 
Parsons’ commission if he could make 
sure of the balance. 

The preliminary arrangements were 
settled in an old public house in the 
Haymarket not far from the lodgings 
occupied by the girl, who did not sus- 
pect that her own brother was capable 
of such a thing as he planned. Elope- 
ments were common enough in those 
days, and the forcible abduction of an 
heiress was considered legitimate sport 
in certain circles. William knew his 
sister’s movements, and there seemed 
no reason to fear failure when he 
bought over Miss Parsons’ maid with 
a promise to pay her twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars when the marriage had 
taken place. The sum offered was an 
immense fortune to a lady’s maid, and 
she eagerly accepted the bribe. 

All that remained now was to hire 
the coach and the swiftest horses, ar- 
range for the unscrupulous clergyman 
to be ready at an out-of-the-way spot, 
and then to take the unsuspecting gitl 
to her doom. 

From first to last Parsons exhibited 
much cunning in this affair, and had 
it not been for the carelessness of his 
confederate his plan might have suc- 
ceeded. 
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Wilson lost his head when Parsons 
persuaded him to believe that marriage 
to his wealthy sister was certain. The 
ex-footman could not keep his mouth 
closed, and he drew attention to him- 
self by his extravagant purchases for 
the great event. He was buying half 
a dozen expensive “ruffled shirts” in a 
shop one day when, in the presence of 
half a dozen customers, he boasted of 
his forthcoming marriage to “the great 
heiress, Miss Parsons.” 

fhe small audience stared when they 
heard this and envied the well-dressed 
“gentleman” his good fortune, but, un- 
happily for him, just as he was speak- 
ing a lady had entered who knew him. 
She overheard his references to Miss 
Parsons, and she glanced at him with 
more than ord?"a@ry interest. Great 
was her astonish. when she recog- 
nized her ex-foot, . ., Wilson, the man 
she had discharged for dishonesty. 

Steps were taken instantly to acquaint 
Miss Parsons with the statements Wil- 
son was making about her, and she 
thought it prudent to change her lodg- 
ings and to hire an ex-pugilist to follow 
and protect her wherever she went. 
But there was no danger from the mo- 
ment \Vilson had made that incautious 
remark, for the conspirators got fright- 
ened and separated, though not before 
Parsons had attacked Wilson savagely 
for his indiscretion. The result of the 
attack was the disfigurment of the foot- 
man’s face for the rest of his life. 

Although he was now always short 
of ready money Parsons took good 
care to see that his wardrobe was in 
first-rate condition. He never dressed 
shabbily, always appearing as a man 
of fashion, London, however, was not 
sO remunerative as it had been; his 
character was too well known, and the 
set he mixed in was too poor to be 
worth the robbing. Consequently he 
dicided on a sort of provincial tour, 
and he went down to Bath with the 
intention of finding a vain and silly girl 
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with money who would be attracted by 
his appearance and his titled relations, 

The baronet’s son speedily found a 
victim in the daughter of a well-to-do 
doctor. He represented himself to be 
a bachelor—the truth was that his wife 
was still alive—anxious to marry and 
settle down in quiet luxury, as befitted 
his birth. The girl readily responded 
to his honeyed words, and in her 
father’s house the engagement took 
place and was approved of by the doctor, 
who had heard of Sir William Parsons, 
Bart., of Nottingham. 

Parsons began to borrow, in hun- 
dreds at first, and then in thousands, 
and very soon the girl’s private fortune 
of fifteen thousand dollars, which she 
had inherited from her mother, had 
been lent to Parsons and lost by him in 
the gaming houses. 

Her father advanced more, and when 
he had drained the family dry Parsons 
announced that he was called away to 
see his father to arrange for his mar- 
riage, and he took his departure from 
Bath with the cordial good wishes of 
the doctor and his daughter, who were 
destined neither to see him nor their 
money again, 

From Bath he went to Clifton, near 
Bristol. It was then a small village 
where a few of the wealthy Bristol 
merchants had country houses. He 
arrived in the early summer and speed- 
ily got an introduction to a rich ship- 
owner who had two daughters, Par- 
sons discovered that the two girls were 
wildly jealous of each other, and he 
thereupon made each one the object of 
his attentions without letting either 
know that she had a rival. There was 
plenty of money in the family, but on 
the first occasion when Parsons deli- 
cately hinted that a loan of one thousand 
dollars would be acceptable the hard- 
headed old merchant only advised him 
to write to his father, offering to bear 
the expense of the communication. 

This was not what Parsons wanted, 
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and he determined to use the girls to 
extract the money from their father, 
whom he termed “the old miser.” <Ac- 
cordingly he took the elder girl out for 
a walk and boldly explained that he 
was temporarily without means, owing 
to a family lawsuit, and he hinted that 
if she wished to marry him she must 
help to relieve his pecuniary embar- 
rassment. The girl promised to do her 
best, and, confident that she would keep 
her promise not to divulge to her fa- 
ther or sister what he had said, he met 
the younger girl and put his situation 
before her in similar terms. 

A few days later he found that the 
two girls were actually vying with each 
other as to which of them could find 
more money for her lover, unaware that 
they were both referring to the same 
individual, 

By some extraordinary means they 
got over twenty-five thousand dollars 
for him, and Parsons supplemented it 
with a forged order purporting to be 
signed by the girl’s father, directing his 
manager to pay the bearer another five 
thousand. Parsons presented the or- 
der in person, received the money, 
packed his belongings, and the same 
night left for London. When the fraud 





was discovered the old man was for in-. 


stant exposure, but on reflection, and 
persuaded by his daughters, he decided 
that the disgrace and ridicule that would 
follow for them when Parsons was ar- 
rested was too big a price to pay for 
revenge, and they never published the 
story of their foolishness and gullibil- 
ity. : 

But Parsons’ end was approaching 
His good fortune could not last forever, 
and he met his match in a country girl 
who resented his advances after she 
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had found him in another woman's 
company, who refused to act as his ac.’ 
complice in the passing of counterfeit 
bank notes. She denounced him in a 
temper, and he was arrested. It was 
characteristic of the man that when in 
prison awaiting trial he should rob a 
fellow prisoner of his small stock of 
cash. 

For the offense of possessing imita- 
tion bank notes Parsons was _trans- 
ported, but he managed to earn the good 
graces of the governor of the colony 
whither he was sent, and he was back 
again in England within two years, pay- 
ing the expenses of his journey by an 
audacious robbery at the expense of the 
official Who had sheltered him in his 
house, 

Having tried ne*’"  -very variety and 
form of crimc d being without 
funds, Parsons tur... highwayman as 
a last desperate resource. 

It is the most precarious of all pro- 
fessions, but there is ever the tempta- 
tion of netting a large sum of money. 
His first essay resulted in a gain of 
about four hundred dollars, and his 
second, fifty dollars less. The money 
was not of much use to Parsons, and 
he would have abandoned the profes- 
sion there and then had he not heard 
that a certain nobleman intended to 
carry ten thousand dollars from Lon- 
don to a house a few miles to the north 
of Turnham Green, 

Parsons resolved to waylay the 
coach and capture the money, but his 
plans were upset by his own arrest, 
and after five months in prison at New- 
gate he was executed on February 1, 
1750, the king rejecting a petition pre- 
sented to him by the prisoner’s power- 
ful and influential relations. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CAUGHT BY A WOMAN. 


[TH his heart hammering at 
Aj his ribs and his breath com- 


ing in little gasps, Bill Drane 

dodged the streak of light 
that came from the nearest street arc, 
and kept to the darker shadows and as 
far as possible from the curb. The 
patrolman, of whom Bill Drane had 
caught a glimpse, disappeared around a 
corner. 

Bill Drane knew well what it would 
mean if some officer of the law caught 
him in this section of the city with a 
burglar’s kit stowed away in cunning 
pockets in the lining of his coat. Bill 
Drane had done time twice, and was 
known to the authorities as a profes- 
sional burglar, and his measurements, 
finger-prints, and photographs were 
carefully filed away in the proper sec- 
tion of the identification bureau. 

Now he came to a sudden stop for 
@ moment near a_ stone wall that 
stretched in front of a pretentious resi- 
dence. Bill Drane was in that section 
of the city where men of wealth and 
social standing had their homes, al- 
though he had no right at all to be 
there, and he was there for no good 
purpose, 

He listened and glanced up and down 
the street, to find that there was no- 
body in sight, not even a vehicle on the 
thoroughfare. In the far distance 
some clock was striking the hour of 
twelve—midnight. Bill Drane smiled 
when he heard the chimes. He had 
timed himself well, he found. 


Two hours before, he had left the 
little room far downtown, the only 
home he had known since coming out 
of the big prison some eighteen months 
before. He had sauntered along the 
street and finally had gone into a mo- 
tion-picture theater, well aware that a 
headquarters detective was watching 
him. 

He waited in the theater for about 
ten minutes, sitting in the back row, 
and then slipped down the side aisle 
and left the building through an exit 
that led to a little court and so to a 
side street that was comparatively quiet. 

Making sure that the headquarters 
detective had remained in front of the 
theater, Bill Drane walked rapidly up 
the street, and then began his slow 
and somewhat perilous journey to this 
favored section of the city, always alert 
for members of the police department, 
going through dark alleys at times, 
keeping to the side streets, and avoid- 
ing those thoroughfares where there 
was an abundance of light and traffic. 

It had taken him two hours, but he 
had succeeded, he believed, in dodging 
officers of the law. There had been a 
cold drizzle falling, and Bill Drane had 
pulled his cap down low over his eyes, 
and had turned up the collar of his light 
raincoat and buttoned it into place. But 
Bill Drane did not feel the penetrating 
dampness. The blood coursed hotly 
through his veins, as it always did when 
he was out on “business” and in the 
midst of danger. 

He had waited long and impatiently 
for this night. The police had watched 
him carefully for a time when he had 
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come out of the big prison. But Drane 
had been prepared for that. He pre- 
tended a reformation. He had a little 
money in a savings bank, and he got 
work in a cigar store whose proprietor 
knew his past, and did not care. 

The police suspected, however, that 
this was not a genuine case of reforma- 
tion. Bill Drane was a professional 
crook, was listed as such, and the po- 
lice expected him to be nothing else. 
They decided that Bill Drane was 
“resting” for a time, planning to play 
some sort of big game. 

In time they ceased watching him so 
closely, and then Bill Drane began to 
make his plans. He hoped to go about 
his business carefully now, keeping his 
place in the cigar store as a blind, and 
always having some excellent alibi 
ready. 

Bill Drane did not want to be sent to 
prison again. He remembered with 
horror the two short terms he had 
served—the long nights, the fear-filled 
days, the antagonistic and cruel guards, 
the atmosphere of continual dread, the 
feeling that a thousand eyes were 
watching, that every man was ready to 
betray his neighbor if such a betrayal 
would bring him a few extra privi- 
leges. ‘ 

Bill Drane, however, had no thought 
of living an absolutely honest life. 
Burglary was his business, and if it 
had to be carried on under difficulties 
he was man enough to meet the exi- 
gency. 

He was not the type of burglar gen- 
erally portrayed in fiction and on the 
stage. He did not have a bullet-shaped 
head, or glittering, piglike eyes, or ex- 
tending ears. There was nothing of the 
brute in his appearance. He even had 
an education of a sort, obtained in the 
days before he had turned criminal. 

Bill Drane was of medium size and 
ordinary appearance. In a crowd he 
probably would have been taken for a 
respectable bookkeeper or a clerk of 
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some sort. He dressed neatly and 
quietly. He always spoke in a gentle- 
manly manner, and never in the argot 
of the underworld. He was quick to 
think and to act, and he possessed a 
wit and cunning that had saved him 
many times when he had found him- 
self in tight places and disaster had 
seemed near. 

Now as the clock in the distance 
struck the hour of midnight, Bill Drane 
glanced quickly up and down the street 
again, and then continued along the 
walk, hugging the stone wall and keep- 
ing in the deep shadows, blessing the 
big, old trees that blocked off the light 
from the nearest corner. 

He came finally to the end of the 
stone wall, and darted quickly away 
from the street and on to the lawn of 
a huge residence. Here he was in 
dense darkness for a time, and again he 
stopped, watched, and listened, rested 
after the strenuous period during 
which he had made his way up through 
the town. 

This was the house of his purpose, 
the residence that he hoped to enter, 
and from which he hoped to carry val- 
uables. He knew it for the home of 
Judge Ramner, the man who had sen- 
tenced him last. 

Bill Drane did not hold a great 
amount of animosity for Judge Ram- 
ner, because he was fair enough to 
admit to himself that the judge had 
dealt leniently with him in giving out 
the sentence. But he had decided to 
collect what was possible, by way of a 
mild revenge. 

Judge Ramner, he knew in common 
with everybody else in the city, was a 
wealthy man. Earlier in life he had 
been a corporation lawyer, and he had 
mingled business with the law, even 
after he had attained a position on the 
bench. There had been many whispers 
about the integrity of Judge Ramner, 
but never had he been caused public 
annoyance. If he was in reality a 




















crooked judge, nobody seemed to have 
the-goods on him. 

Bill Drane was a_ professional 
burglar, yet he had a peculiar code of 
ethics of his own, in which a dishonest 
judge was scaled very low indeed. He 
had no compunction about robbing any- 
body rich enough to be robbed, least of 
all a jurist supposed to be anything but 
a shining light of probity. 

Now he watched and listened, and 
regarded the dark bulk of the judge’s 
residence from a distance. There 
seemed to be no lights burning in the 
house with the exception of one on the 
third floor, and Bill Drane knew that 
the one there was merely a small night 
light in the hallway of the servants’ 
quarters. 

Slipping noiselessly across the dark 
lawn through the fine, cold drizzle of 
rain, Bill Drane reached a clump of 
brush a few feet from the side of the 
house. There he stopped, and after a 
time he took from one of his pockets a 
pair of fine rubber gloves, and drew 
them over his hands. 

Next he unbuttoned the bottom of 
his raincoat and made certain that the 
tools he would need were in their 
proper places. Bill Drane made a point 
of never going about his business with- 
out making sure that he was prepared 
to the last minor detail. 

Satisfied finally that everything was 
where it should be, he left the protect- 
ing clump of brush and darted through 
the darkness to the house, putting out 
one hand to touch the wall. 

Along the wall he crept carefully 
until he came to the corner of a ve- 
randa, Once more he watched and lis- 
tened for a time, and then he went up 
the corner post without making the 
slightest noise, and stood on the floor 
of the veranda some five feet above the 
level of the lawn, and within two paces 
of a side window. 

_ The wind had risen and was swish- 
ing through the tops of the big trees 
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and howling around the corners of the 
building. Bill Drane felt very grateful 
for that. During the turmoil of a minor 
storm, with its thousands of peculiar 
noises, a slight additional noise such as 
might be caused by the cracking of 
glass was liable to pass unnoticed, 
which was as Bill Drane wished. 

He stepped to the window, listened 
for a moment, and then took from his 
coat a small rubber suction cap, which 
he attached to the pane. Then he ex- 
tracted a glass cutter, and rapidly cut 
a circle around the cap. He pulled, 
there was a sharp snap, and a circle of 
the window came away. 

Bill Drane reached through this 
opening, got hold of the shade, and low- 
ered it cautiously to the bottom. Then 
he fastened the suction cap to one side 
of the hole, cut out half the pane on 
that side, and pulled it away. The 
glass was-.placed on the floor of the 
veranda a short distance away. 

Once more Bill Drane stopped to 
listen. Then he cut away the other side 
of the pane and pulled it out carefully, 
and so had a hole large enough to admit 
his body. He knew better than to open 
the catch and raise the window, or to 
resort to a jimmy. Such methods were 
very liable to send in a burglar alarm. 

He crawled through the window, 
careful not to touch the frame, and 
slipped around the side of the shade. 
Then he fastened the shade at the bot- 
tom, so that the wind would not whip 
it, and so that that same wind would be 
kept out partially. Bill Drane knew 
that a sudden and unusual draft might 
cause a door to slam and awaken some 
of those in the house. Early in his 
career he had been almost caught once 
because of that, and Bill Drane was a 
man who profited by experience. 

Inside the house he crouched near 
the wall and listened for a time. No 
sound reached his ears save that of the 
storm outside. He took out his electric 
torch and flashed it carefully around 
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the room. He was in a sort of parlor, 
and there was an open casement lead- 
ing to a hall. 

Locating the furniture so he would 
not stumble against it in the dark, he 
snapped out the flash light and crossed 
the room swiftly to the open casement. 
Now he flashed the torch again. He 
crept along the hall, always alert, stop- 
ping every few feet to listen for sounds 
that might indicate danger. 

Reaching another door, he touched 
the knob, turned it, and found that the 
door was not locked. He opened it 
carefully, an inch at a time, making not 
the slightest noise. Once more he 
flashed his electric torch. He was in 
the library of the judge’s residence, as 
he had hoped to be. 

Bill Drane closed the door softly be- 
hind him, flashed the torch once more 
to locate the windows, and then extin- 
guished it and moved across the room 
in the darkness and pulled down the 
shades. He felt more secure now, and 
turned on the torch again and glanced 
quickly around the room. In one cor- 
ner of the library, half concealed by 
hanging tapestries, was a safe. 

He crossed to the safe quickly and 
knelt before it. One more flash of the 
torch was enough to show Bill Drane 
just what sort of safe it was, and he 
almost chuckled. He knew that brand 
of safe well. It was imposing-looking 
and appeared to be strong and bur- 
glar proof, but to Bill Drane it pre- 
sented small difficulty. 

Returning the electric torch to his 
pocket for the time being, Bill Drane 
touched the combination knob with his 
gloved fingers and began working it, 
bending forward until his right ear al- 
most touched the metal of the 
safe’s door. 

He worked at the knob slowly, as 
though in no haste at all. He scarcely 
breathed. To open that safe, take what 
valuables it contained, make a safe get- 
away and manage to get to his own 
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room far downtown without being de- 
tected was his program. ’ 

Once he thought he had heard a 
slight noise that was not caused by the 
storm outside. Instantly he was alert, 
crouched and ready to spring to his 
feet. For a moment he strained his 
ears to listen, but he did not hear the 
sound again, and decided that it had 
been caused by the storm, after all. 

Now he gave his attention to the 
combination knob and bent over until 
his right ear almost touched it. It was 
a matter of pride with Bill Drane to 
open a safe as quickly as possible, take 
loot, and close and lock the safe again. 

He was thinking of nothing except 
the safe now. And suddenly there was 
a soft snap, and the library was filled 
with light. Bill Drane sprang to his 
feet and whirled around, an exclama- 
tion of dismay upon his lips. 

“A woman!” he gasped. 

“A thief!” she replied in tones of 
scorn. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PECULIAR PROPOSITION. 


OR an instant they faced each other. 
Bill Drane had a snarl upon his 
lips now, like that of a cornered rat. 
The woman, he saw, was young. She 
stood half concealed in the draperies 
of the doorway, so that the light did 
not strike upon her fully. But Bill 
Drane could see metal glittering in one 
of her hands, and he recoiled and shiv- 
ered. Bill Drane always had held a fear 
of a bullet crashing through his body. 

“A thief!” she repeated in a lower 
tone. 

“Well?” Drane articulated. 

“Let me tell you, first of all, not to 
make a move,” she said warningly. “I 
think you’d better put your hands above 
your head. At once, please! Do not 
force me to shoot.” 

Drane put his hands above his head 
as she commanded, because there 
seemed to be nothing else to do at the 
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moment. But his brain was at work. 
Already there had flashed through it a 
vision of the big prison. He knew what 
arrest would mean for him now. He 
had served two short terms. The third 
would not be light. 

Terror came into his mind, and he 
licked at his dry lips, and gulped, and 
tried to conquer the sudden fear in 
whose grip he found himself, knowing 
that he could do nothing as long as that 
fear was upon him. 

The woman had made no move. She 
still remained half concealed by the 
draperies in front of the door, but Bill 
Drane knew that she was watching him 
closely, and he feared to make a move 
to escape. She was too far away for 
him to reach her by one quick spring, 
and he feared that a sudden rush would 
be stopped by a shot. 

“You were trying to get into the 
safe,” she accused. 

“I—I suppose so,” said Drane. 

“Risking a term in prison to steal 
something. Why don’t men like you 
work instead of resorting to crime?” 

“Do I have to listen to a sermon?” 
Drane asked. “You've caught me— 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Possibly not,” she answered. “If I 
could be sure that I could direct you 
into the right way of living e 

“Might as well drop that, miss,” said 
Drane. “This doesn’t happen to be my 
first offense. What are you going to 
do? Going to keep me standing here 
like this all night ?” 

“My father will be here in a moment. 
I touched a button that rang a bell in 
his bedroom. Would you mind telling 
me how you got into the house?” 

“Through a front window,” Drane 
replied readily. 

“The burglar alarm 

“I didn’t happen to touch the window 
sash, you see. I cut out the glass.” 

“It is a shame that such cleverness 
cannot be used in decent work,” she 
told him. 
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“I said I didn’t want to listen to a 
sermon.” 

“How are you going to help your- 
self?” she demanded. “I seem to be in 
command of the situation.” 

“If I tried to get away now, you'd 
not shoot.” 

“Try it and see,” she invited. “And 
I may remark that I am an excellent 
shot, thanks to the pistol club of which 
I am a member. Try it, if you like. 
It might save you a term in prison.” 

Bill Drane shivered again at her 
words. Even prison, he felt, was to be 
preferred to a sudden death. He 
glanced helplessly around the big room. 
She had rung for her father, she had 
said. In a few minutes Judge Ramney 
would be there, and the judge knew 
him. There seemed to be no escape. 

He looked at her again. There was 
nothing of the coward in her. Robed 
in a dressing gown, her hair hanging 
loosely around her shoulders, she stood 
against the draperies with that glitter- 
ing metal in her hand. She did not 
seem to be in the least excited. She 
might have been talking to a friend in 
her usual manner. 

Bill Drane felt the grip of terror 
again, and once more he had a vision 
of the prison. He tried to make up his 
mind to dash for the nearest window, 
or to spring toward her in the hope 
that the bullet would not find its mark, 
to thrust her aside, run through the 
hall, get out of the window and flee into 
the storm. But the fear of a shot held 
him in his tracks. 

“Tf you’ll—let me go ” he began, 
speaking thickly, his voice to his own 
ears seeming to come from a great dis- 
tance. ¢ 

“Not just at present,” she said. 

“You'd send me to the pen?” 

“You are a thief, and you have said 
that this is not your first offense. And 
you are not inclined to listen to what 
you call my sermon,” she replied. Bill 
Drane fancied that she was smiling at 
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him, too. But it did not give him any 
hope. He knew that her father, the 
judge, would be stern and relentless. 

Once more he tried to force himself 
to make a break for liberty. He feared 
a third term in the prison, but he feared 
a bullet more. And as he hesitated, the 
judge stepped through the door. 

“Mary! What is it?” the judge 
asked. 

“T think it is a burglar, father,” she 
replied. “I couldn’t sleep, and I slipped 
down to the library to get a book to 
read while it was storming. I saw a 
flash of light under the hall door, and 
thought something was wreng.” 

Bill Drane saw that the judge held a 
weapon in his hand. And now the 
jurist stepped into the room and cov- 
ered him. 

“You have shown considerable cour- 
age, Mary,” he told his daughter. 
“How did you hold the man?” 

“With this tiny nickeled flashlight,” 
she said, exhibiting it. “I suppose he 
thought that it was a revolver.” 

Bill Drane groaned. So he could 
have got away, after all, if he had pos- 
sessed the courage. A girl, with a 
nickeled flashlight, had held him there. 

“T’'ll attend to this, Mary,” the judge 
said. “You may return to your room. 
Get your book first, though.” 

While the judge kept Bill Drane cov- 
ered, the girl moved across to a case, 
selected a book, and walked back to the 
hall door. There she turned again. 

“Don’t be too hard on him, dad, if he 
is worth saving,” she said. 

“That’s all right, Mary. 
trust your father.” 

“Good night, dad.” 

“Good night, Mary.” 

The girl glanced once more at Bill 
Drane, and then went out and closed 
the door after her. Judge Ramner 
waited a moment after she had gone, 
watching the man before the safe, and 
then with his free hand he motioned to 
a chair at one end of a long table. 
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“Sit down there, and spread your 
hands on the table in front of you,” 
the judge commanded. 

Bill Drane complied with the order, 
and he made no false move. He did 
not like the look of the weapon the 
judge held, and he did not like the glit- 
ter in the judge’s eyes. The judge, Bill 
Drane thought, was the sort of man to 
shoot without hesitation. 

Having seated himself and spread 
out his hands on the table before him, 
Drane glanced up to find that the judge 
was sitting at the side of the table in 
another chair, with the revolver held 
ready for instant use. 

“So, my man, you were caught,” the 
judge said. 

“No use denying it,” Bill Drane said 
in surly tones. 

“T remember you, 
once, did I not?” 

“You did.” 

“Two years?” 

“You have a wonderful memory,” 
Bill Drane remarked. 

“So I have been told. I sentenced 
you for burglary. It was your second 
sentence, yet I was lenient because you 
seemed to be a notch above the uusal 
burglar. Perhaps my breakfast had 
agreed with me particularly that day. 
How long have you been eut?” 

“Tl’ve been out about eighteen 
months.” 

“And now you're ready to go in 
again? This little effort of yours 
hasn’t been very profitable.” 

“You’ve got a nervy girl, I’ll say that 
much.” 

“Yes, my daughter is a courageous 
girl,” the judge admitted. “She also 
has a heart. If she had her way, I 
am afraid the penitentiary would be 
emptied to-morrow. But she doesn’t 
understand everything, of course; she 
doesn’t understand that men like you 
must be put where they cannot follow 
their nefarious calling.” 

“There are a lot of crooks out of 
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jail,” Bill Drane observed. “Some of 
them are fancy crooks.” 

“You are right, of course. But let 
us consider your own case as it appears 
at present. You have served two terms. 
Here you are fairly caught. You will 
be convicted. And the third term will 
be a very long one.” 

Bill Drane knew that without the 
judge telling him. He glanced around 
furtively, but knew that he had no 
chance of escape at the present mo- 
ment. 

“I could use my influence and have 
you up befere a judge who is a friend 
of mine, and have you given the limit,” 
Judge Ramner continued. “I wouldn't 
hear your case myself, of course, since 
you were caught trying to rob my own 
house. You appreciate that I could 


have you given the limit?’ 
“I—I guess you could,” Drane said. 
“You'd like a chance to retain your 
liberty, 1 suppose?” 
Bill Drane looked up quickly because 


of the tone of the judge’s voice. It 
seemed to indicate that there might be 
some way out. , 

“Naturally, I’d like a chance,” he 
replied. 

“You'd be willing to do a little serv- 
ice for me, wouldn’t you, if 1 were to 
forget this and give you another 
chance ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Drane. 

“You’re not sure of it?” 

Before Drane’s eyes again was the 
vision of the big prison and all it meant. 
Suddenly he bent over the table, and 
his eyes burned into those of the judge. 

“lll do anything!” he said hoarsely. 

“T'll do anything you say—except mur- 
der——” 
_ “I do not deal in murder,” said the 
judge. “I do not care to be an acces- 
sory to a capital crime. So you are 
willing to serve me?” 

“What do you want me to do? 
Drane asked. 

“You realize that you are in my 
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power, that I have only to call the po- 
lice and you are doomed for a long 
term?” 

“Yes, I realize that.” 

“Very good,” said the judge. “I can 
forget what has happened here to-night, 
if you render me a small service— 
something strictly in your own line.” 

“What do you mean?” 

The judge lowered his voice. “I 
want you to dg a bit of burglary for 
me,” he said. 

“T—I don’t understand.” 

“I want yeu to enter the house of 
another man, as you have entered mine 
to-night, open his safe, get something 
that is in it, and bring it to me.” 

“{—I can try.” 

“You must succeed, if you wish me 
to forget this affair.” 

“Then I'll succeed.” 

“Very well. I'll call my butler pres- 
ently, and have him leek you over. 
That will make three witnesses. Then 
I'll send you te do yeur task. If you 
succeed and return with what I send 
you after, yeu are to be free. The 
butler will forget, and I'll tell my 
daughter that I let you go, gave you a 
chance. If you do not succeed, if you 
do not return, I'll notify the police 
and have you picked up. And then 
you'll get the limit.” 

“IJ—I understand,” Bill Drane said. 
“What is it you wish me to do?” 

“Do you knew Samuel Sterne, and 
where he lives?” 

“Yes. He’s a millionaire contractor, 
and he lives.in the big white house two 
blocks down the avenue.” 

“Exactly,” said the judge. “I want 
a document that is in a yellow envelope 
and in the safe in Samuel Sterne’s li- 
brary. It is on top of a pile of papers 
in the middle compartment of the safe. 
I know that much threugh a spy. I 
have known it for a week. But I have 
been unable to find a way to get pos- 
session of the envelope. And now you 
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have come here to steal, and have 
shown me the way.” 

“You want me to get that envelope?” 
Drane asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“You're a fine judge, asking a man 
to commit a crime,” Drane retorted 
sneeringly. 

“IT do not need a lesson in morality 
from a_ professional burglar. And 
kindly remember that you are in my 
power. Moreover, there are exten- 
uating circumstances.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“That document will enable the law 
to put Samuel Sterne where he belongs 
—hehind bars,” said the judge. “It is 
evidence of conspiracy and bribery in 
contracts for public works. The 
method I have proposed to get the 
document is irregular, but the end justi- 
fies the means. We have to use unusual 
methods to conquer such men.” 

“T understand,” said Drane. 

“The envelope is yellow, as I have 
said, and written on its face is ‘Strenge- 
well case.’ You can identify it by that. 
Get that envelope and bring it to me 
sealed as it is now. I'll forget about 
this affair of to-night—and you may 
have the further consolation that you 
have hepled put a crooked rich man in 
jail. Well?” 

“T’ll do my best,” Drane said. 

“You must do it to-night. It is 
scarcely one o'clock, and Samuel 
Sterne’s house is only two blocks from 
here. Ill expect you to return by four 
o'clock.” 

“If folks are up at his house, I may 
have to put it off until to-morrow 
night,” said Drane. 

“In that case, return here before four 
o’clock and let me know,” the judge re- 
plied. “I'll remain here in the library 
reading, as I often do at night, wait- 
ing for you.” 

“All right.” 

“And if ever you mention the affair 
afterward, you know the result.” 


“T know.” 

“Sit still, now—do not move.” 

The judge got up and walked to the 
end of a desk, where he touched a 
button. Then he resumed his chair 
and watched Bill Drane carefully and 
in silence. Minutes passed, and there 
came a knock on the hall door. 

“Come in,” the judge ordered. 

The door was opened, and a middle- 
aged man in a dressing gown stepped 
into the library. 

“[’m sorry to get you up, Henry,” the 
judge said, “but I want you to look at 
this man carefully, so you’ll know him 
if you ever see him again.” 

"YS, Sit. 

The butler walked forward and sub- 
jected Bill Drane to a close scrutiny, 
Presently he turned and faced the 
judge. 

“T’'ll know him, sir, if I ever see him 
again,” the butler said. 

“Very good, Henry. That is all.” 

The butler went out and closed the 
door. Judge Ramner looked at Drane 
again. 

“Are you sure that you understand 
everything ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Drane replied. 

“Sterne’s library is on the west side 
of the house. There are two windows 
on that side, just at the end of the 
porch. His safe is in a corner behind 
a swinging book case.” 

“All right.” 

“You realize that you'll be sent up 
f you fail?” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well. Come with me, and I'll 
let you out through the front door. 
When you return, tap on that window 
over there, and I'll answer you. And 
let it be before four o’clock, remem- 
ber.” 

“T know.” 

“And do not forget that the slightest 
hint of this affair coming from you will 
mean a long term in prison. I hate to 
descend to a thing like this, but Samuel 
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Sterne must be made to pay for his 
crooked work. It is worth while let- 
ting an ordinary burglar go free and 
ordering him to do such work to catch 
a big fish like Sterne.” 

“] understand,” said Bill Drane. 

“You think that you can succeed?” 

“I'll do my best.” 

“Bring me the envelope just as it is, 
sealed. And scatter papers and things 
around. Make it look like a regular 
burglary, so Sterne will not suspect that 
the safe was opened solely for the pur- 
pose of getting the document.” 

“T understand all that,” Drane re- 
plied. “I'll make it look like a regular 
job.” 

Three minutes later, Bill Drane had 
slipped through the front door of the 
judge’s residence and out into the 
storm. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
ANOTIIER DEAL. 
HROUGH the driving rain and the 
rushing wind, Drane crossed the 
dark lawn and stopped at the end of 
the stone wall, there to crouch in the 
darkness and glance up and down the 
street. Nebedy was in sight, no vehicle 
rushed along the rain-swept avenue. 
sill Drane was almost unnerved. 
His unexpected capture by Mary Ram- 
ner had been enough to unnerve him, 
and the propesition put before him by 
the judge, her father, had not served 
to help him regain his cemposure. 

Now that he was in the open, his first 
instinct was to flee, but a second’s 
thought put an end to such ideas. He 
was a criminal of recerd, and he knew 
that, if he resorted to flight, it would 
be but a short time before he would be 
picked up, and then Judge Ramner 
would see that he received the limit of 
sentence. 

It would avail him nothing, he knew, 
to tell the weird tale of how the judge 
had ordered him to commit a burglary. 
The judge would merely say that he 
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lied, and everybody would believe the 
judge. The butler and the judge’s 
daughter could identify him. Judge 
Ramner would say that Drane had over- 
powered him and escaped from the 
house. And then there would be the 
long term in prison, perhaps one so long 
that Drane’s life would be wrecked be- 
yond repair. 

There was nothing to do, as Drane 
saw it, except carry out the commands 
of Judge Ramner. He would have to 
enter the residence of Samuel Sterne, 
open the safe and get the yellow en- 
velope, return it to the judge, and then 
make his way downtown again with no 
profit for his night’s work, and with 
only the judge’s word that he would not 
be picked up, after all. 

Bill Drane gulped once in mingled 
fear and chagrin, and then he crept 
along the walk through the shadows, 
watching carefully for the possible ap- 
pearance of the patrolman on the beat. 
He had but two blocks to travel, but 
every foot of the distance was in a 
danger zone. There were private 
watchmen to avoid as well as the regu- 
lar police, and while Bill Drane scorned 
private watchmen, yet he was careful 
that none of them caught sight of him. 

Finally he came to the Sterne resi- 
dence, a huge pile constructed by the 
wealthy contractor as a display of his 
riches. Bill Drane approached it from 
the alley, and in the dense darkness be- 
neath a tree he stood for a time and 
looked at the house. He could see the 
porch that Judge Ramner had men- 
tioned and the two windows. 

Never before had Bill Drane com- 
mitted two crimes in a single night. 
He always had found himself ex- 
hausted and on the verge of an attack 
of nerves after one. And to-night he 
was forced to call upon all his strength, 
to tell himself that he would have to 
display all his skill and cunning for a 
second time. 

He knew Samuel Sterne, a big man 
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known for his brutality, a man who, as 
a mere foreman in his youth, had bat- 
tered his workmen for the joy of it. 
Getting rich had not changed Samuel 
Sterne in that regard. He was still a 
brute, a man to be feared physically 
as well as for the power of his money. 

Bill Drane dreaded to think what 
would be the result if he happened to 
be caught by Samuel Sterne in the act 
of burglary. But he scarcely expected 
such a disaster. Ile would be very 
careful, he told himself. If he had the 
least suspicion of danger, he would re- 
turn to Judge Ramner and say that he 
would make the attempt on the night 
following. 

Presently, Drane left the tree and 
slipped through the darkness to the side 
of the house, and followed the wall 
until he came to the two windows. 
‘There was no light visible, and Drane 
could see that the shades to the win- 
dows were not drawn. Once more he 
blessed the noise made by the storm, 
and began his work. 

It was a little difficult, for the win- 
dows were some distance from - the 
ground, but after a time he had cut his 
way through one of them, and had 
reached in and pulled down the heavy 
shade. Ile stopped now and then to 
listen and to watch for a possible pri- 
vate officer, but there was nothing to 
cause him alarm. 

Drane worked swiftly now, with the 
fear always in his heart that he would 
fail, with the vision of the prison al- 
ways before him. And after a time he 
pulled himself up and into the room, 
and fastened the shade at the bottom. 

Hie rested for a bit now, and then he 
flashed his electric torch cautiously. 
Hie was in the library, and in one cor- 
ner he saw the bookcase, as the judge 
had said. 

Kill Drane crossed to the bookcase 
swiftly, flashed his light again, and 
the case out from the wall. 
There behind it was the safe. 


swing 
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For the second time that night, Bill 
Drane gloated over the fact that many 
persons buy a safe by its appearance. 
He knew this one type well, and open- 
ing it was merely a matter of a little 
time. Kneeling before it, his flash light 
extinguished, he began his work. 

Hlis nervousness caused him to make 
mistakes that delayed him. And finally 
he forced himself to be calm, and began 
over. He had heard no sound inside 
the house. It was shortly after one 
o'clock, he knew, and he did not expect 
an interruption. 

The tumblers clicked into place, and 
Bill Drane, with a sigh of relief, swung 
open the heavy door. Now he flashed 
his electric torch again. In the center 
compartment were bundles of papers 
and documents. On the top of the pile 
was the yellow envelope for which Bill 
Drane had been sent. He seized it 
quickly and slipped it up under his vest. 

Now he played the light over the in- 
terior of the safe and located the strong 
box. That was what interested Bill 
Drane. Since he was obliged to com- 
mit this robbery for a document, and 
since he had obtained nothing at Judge 
Ramner’s, he hoped to take his profit 
here. 

His hand went swiftly into his coat, 
and he extracted the proper tool from 
the hidden pocket which had held it. 
Opening the strong box would be the 
work of a moment, he hoped. And 
then he would take his loot, scatter 
some papers over the floor, and make 
his get-away. 

So intent was he upon opening the 
strong box that he thought of nothing 
else. He seemed to have a sense of 
security, but it was a false one. For 
out of the darkness hurled a heavy 
form, Bill Drane was crushed to the 
floor, and he felt hands gripping his 
arms above the elbows. 

He was so startled that he gave one 
cry. And then he began fighting in 
the dark, fighting for liberty, sensing 
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that his doom was sealed. He strug- 
gled, kicked, tried to get his hands free, 
and found that he could not. His op- 
ponent mastered him, picked him up 
bodily, and carried him across the room. 
Bill Drane was flung into an easy-chair 
and held there, and a light was snapped 
on. 

Drane blinked at the sudden glare. 
Within a foot of his own face he saw 
the countenance of Samuel Sterne. So 
it had been Sterne with whom he had 
tried to fight. It had been Sterne who 
had picked him up like a child, carried 
him across the room, and turned on the 
light. 

“A crook, eh?” Sterne questioned 
now. “Trying to rob me, were you? 
You poor worm!” 

This was different from what Bill 
Drane expected, but one could expect 
something unusual from Samuel 
Sterne. Now Sterne sat down in an- 
other chair directly in front of Bill 
Drane, and with a few rapid move- 
ments satistied himself that Drane did 
not carry a weapon. 

“One nice little burglar,” Sterne re- 
marked sarcastically. “You got inside 
cleverly, I'll admit. But you gave an 
alarm, you fool, when you swung that 
book case back. I should think you’d 
have looked out for that. Well, I’ve 
caught you. And I didn’t need any 
help, either. I can handle any crook 
that lives!” 

Bill Drane licked at his dry lips and 
made a feeble attempt to realize his 
predicament. His brain seemed para- 
lyzed, and so did his tongue. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 
Sterne queried. ‘Words scared out of 
you? You didn’t quite make it, did 
you? You didn’t manage to get into 


the strong box. You might have found 
something there worth your while.” 
“Well——” Drane began. 
“It talks at last,” Sterne said to the 


ceiling. “Going to beg for mercy ?” 


“I wouldn’t expect to get it from 
you.” 

“Proper and correct,” Sterne de- 
clared. “Are you a professional cracks- 
man, or are you some meddling ama- 
teur out on your first trick? I want 
the truth, and there is a reason for it.” 

“I guess you'll find my photograph 
and measurements in the proper place,” 
Drane replied lifelessly. He did not 
care now. It was all over, he sup- 
posed. The third term was looming 
ahead of him, the long term that would 
wreck his life. 

“Professional, are you?’ Sterne 
sneered. “I’ll take your word for it. 
How did you happen to pick my 
place?” 

“You are supposed to have money,” 
said Drane. “I wouldn't rob a poor- 
house, would I?” 

“Inclined to be sarcastic, too,” Sterne 
said. “I have made sure that you have 
no revolver. Neither have I. I don’t 
happen to need one to handle you. My 
bare hands are weapons enough. And 
if you make a wrong move, my lad, I'll 
use those same bare hands in a way 
you'll not like.” 

“I’m not making any move, right or 
wrong. It’s your move,” said Drane. 

Samuel Sterne chuckled. And then 
his face assumed a ferocious expres- 
sion, his lips were shut tightly, his eyes 
blazed. He reached forward suddenly 
and gripped Drane’s wrists. 

“Rubber gloves, eh?” he said. “Care- 
ful bird, aren’t you?” 

“Men in my business don’t leave their 
calling cards behind them, if they can 
help it.” 

“Strip off 
commanded. 

“But is 

“Strip them off!” he ordered. 

Drane’s heart was beating fast, but 
he tried to act as though he was not in 
the least alarmed. He pulled the gloves 
off slowly, folded them together, and 
thrust them into a pocket of his rain- 


” 


those gloves!” Sterne 
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coat. Then he looked up at Sterne, as 
though asking for further orders. 

“Come here!” Sterne commanded. 

He grasped Drane by the wrists 
again and jerked him to his feet. He 
pulled him across the room to the safe, 
and there he stood for a moment as 
though in thought, holding Drane help- 
less. Suddenly, he grinned, and then 
chuckled. 

“A great idea!” he commanded. 
“My lad, you'll put your dainty finger 
prints on the front of that safe. You'll 
scatter them so that a detective would 
find them in about three minutes and 
identify them in about five more.” 

“What’s the sense of that, 
you’ve got me?” Drane asked. 

“You do as I say, or I'll handle you 
here and now. I’ll send you to the hos- 
pital first and to jail afterward! Swing 
that safe door shut a part of the way 
and press the tips of your fingers to 
the front of it. Be quick!” 

Bill Drane hesitated. Sterne had re- 
leased one of his wrists, but he was 
gripping the other with such force that 
Drane thought he would have to cry 
out because of the pain. Drane could 
not guess what this might mean. He 
touched the front of the safe lightly. 

“Some more!” Samuel Sterne com- 
manded. “I want plenty of prints 
there. I want them right around the 
knob of the safe, just as though you 
had touched it while working at the 
combination.” 

“What’s the use—— 

“Are you going to do as I say?” 
Sterne demanded. 

Once more he gripped Drane’s left 
wrist with terrible force, and Drane 
was quick to make more finger prints 
on the safe door. 

“Fair enough!” Samuel Sterne said. 
“Now we'll go back and sit down 
again.” 

He maintained his grip on Drane’s 
wrist, led him back across the room, 
and hurled him into the big chair, sit- 


when 
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ting down in front of him as before, 
Bill Drane was utterly bewildered. 
Two captures in one night were enough 
to bewilder any man, he thought. And 
what was Samuel Sterne up to, forcing 
him to put finger prints on the door 
of the safe? Was the rich contractor 
insane as well as brutal? 

“Pay strict attention, now,” Sterne 
was saying. “You are a known crook. 
Your finger prints are on the door of 
my safe. If I were to let you go now, 
and then call in the police, what would 
be the result? They’d know, in a short 
time, that you had been at that safe, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“I suppose so,” said Drane. 

“And they’d pick you up and throw 
you in jail, and you’d go up to the pen 
for a nice, long stretch?” 

“T—JI suppose so,” said Drane. 

“l’m glad that we understand; if 
saves explanation,’’ Samuel Sterne re- 
marked. “I’ve made my way by tak- 
ing advantage of opportunities, by 
making other men do the work while 
I sit back and rake in the profits. I’ve 
used many men—and I’m going to use 
you!” 

“What—what do you mean?” Drane 
gasped. 

“You're going to do a little job of 
work for me—that is what I mean. If 
you do it well, I’ll forget you tried to 
rob me, and I’ll slip you two hundred 
dollars as a mark of my appreciation 
—and possibly have other jobs for you 
later. If you don’t do it—I’ll call the 
cops and let them find those finger 
prints.” 

Bill Drane gasped 
straighter in his chair. 

“Two hundred dollars, and you'll for- 
get I came here?” he asked. 

“You have said it!” 

“What’s the job?” 

“I’m glad to see you don’t fuss 
around and waste time,” Samuel Sterne 
told him. “I want you to do a little 
burglary for me.” 


and sat up 
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Bill Drane gasped again. Was every- 
body in the city wanting a choice bit 
of burglary done, he wondered? 

“I can talk freely, because I’ve got 
you where I want you,” Sterne con- 
tinued. “And if you told the tale, 
everybody would give you the laugh. 
Do you know Molen, the district at- 
torney :” 

“T know of him.” 

“He's never prosecuted you?” 

“No. He was elected while I was 
doing time,” said Drane. 

“Know him when you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does he know you when he sees 
you?” 

“Not so far as I know.” 

“Very good. But you'd better use 
a handkerchief as a mask, to play safe.” 

“Why ” Drane began. 

Samuel Sterne cut him short with a 
gesture. 

“Know where 
Molen lives ?” 

“No.” 

“Know the bachelor apartment house 
two blocks over, the one they call the 
International ?” 

“Yes,” said Drane. 

“Ever been inside it, on your busi- 
ness or otherwise?” 

“Never.” 

“Then I'll explain. District Attorney 
Molen lives in that house. He has the 
apartment on the southwest corner on 
the second floor. There is a fire escape 
that runs past the window of his living 
room. You can’t miss it.” 

“What—what do you mean?” Drane 
stammered, 

“Not so fast, and I'll explain. I’m 
not afraid to talk, because I’ve got you 
where I want you, as I said. Molen 
is one of those sanctimonious cusses 
who thinks he should reform the world. 
He’s a bit jealous because some men 
are successful. He hasn’t any particu- 
lar love for me. He has an idea that 
there was a bit of graft in building the 
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new courthouse, for which I had the 
contract.” 

“J understand,” said Drane. 

“Good enough. Molen has gone to 
a lot of work and he’s got a couple of 
papers that might cause me trouble. He 
has issued a sort of ultimatum to me 
—to me, Samuel Sterne! If I ever bid 
for another public work, he'll put me 
behind the bars, he says. He'd try it, 
too. If 1 had those papers, his teeth 
would be pulled. Understand?” 

“Yes,” Drane replied. 

“So you'll get me those papers.” 

“What?” 

“You heard me! You'll get me those 
papers, and to-night. Do it, and I'll 
forget you’ve been here, and give you 
two hundred dollars in addition, just as 
a mark of esteem, or whatever you 
want to call it. Fail—and I call in the 
cops and let them find those finger 
prints on the safe.” 

“But how can I?” 

“That is strictly up to you,” Sterne 
replied. “I may put my fist into the 
public treasury now and then, but I am 
not a burglar. I’ve told you where 
Molen lives.” 

“But the papers you want?” 

“They are not in his office downtown, 
if that is what you are hinting at. 
This is a little private affair between 
Molen and myself. He has those 
papers in his apartment. He is a 
docile little man when it comes to a 
physical encounter. You'll simply have 
to choke the information out of him, 
force him to hand the papers over.” 

“But then he’ll know,” Drane said. 
“He'll know that you have hired some- 
body to get them. He'll land on you 
with i 

“Not much! It’s a private affair, I 
said. Nobody knows he has those 
papers but me. Two affidavits! Tell 
him that if they are not the right ones, 
he’ll get his! The people who made 
those affidavits are out of the way. I’ve 
seen to that. With those papers in my 
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hands, I can laugh at District Attorney 
Molen. And I can dish him when he 
comes up for reélection. He’s threaten- 
ing me with those affidavits because he 
knows I’m against him. If he keeps 
them, I’ll have to work for the cur in- 
stead of having him kicked out. See?” 

“Yes. But how far would I get? A 
row in an apartment house like that 
wouldn’t——” 

“It's up to you,” said Sterne. ‘Don’t 
ask me to map out the campaign for 
you. Get those affidavits, and get them 
to-night. Bind and gag the brute—tor- 
ture him—make him hand them over!” 

“I—tt’s a hard job.” 

“Of course, if you don’t want to try 
it, I can call the police right now.” 

“T—T'll try it!” 

“Fair enough! Ill 
here until five o'clock. 
strictly! And don’t 
hundred dollars!” 

Bill Drane got out 
Samuel Sterne stood 
back. 

“I—I’ve got a handkerchief that | 
can use as a mask,” Drane said. “And 
that’s all. I haven’t even got a gun.” 

“I can give you a gun.” 

“You'd take that chance?” 
asked in amazement. 

“No chance at all. I'll give you the 
gun in one hand and some cartridges in 
the other. And I'll have another gun 
ready if you try to start anything. But 
I don’t think you'll start anything. 
You'd go to the chair, you see, if you 
happened to plug me. Your finger 
prints are on that safe, remember. It 
simply would look as though I had 
caught you robbing the safe, and you 
had killed me.” 

Bill Drane gasped again. The man 
seemed to think of everything. No 
matter in what direction Drane’s 
thoughts turned, he could see that he 
was trapped. A sudden rage possessed 
him. He was being made a pawn by 
fancy crooks. First Judge Ramner, 


be waiting right 
It’s up to you, 
forget the two 


of his chair as 
up and stepped 


Drane 


and now Samuel Sterne! He was pick- 
ing their chestnuts out of the fire, belp- 
ing them out of trouble at great risk to 
himself. 

“Well?” Sterne asked. 

“T’ll try it, of course,” Drane said. 

Without another word, Sterne 
stepped to the desk, opened a drawer, 
and took out two automatic pistols. He 
took the clip from one and handed it 
to Drane. 

“T’ll give you the clip as soon as you 
are out of the window,” he said. “But 
I needn't be afraid of you, I’m sure. 
You'll not shoot me as long as those 
finger prints are on the safe door.” 

He led the way to the window and 
watched while Bill Drane unfastened 
the shade. 

“Snap off the lights,” 
hoarsely. 

“Sure enough !” 

Samuel Sterne 


Drane said 


stepped back and 
turned out the lights. Drane got 
through the window. Sterne bent out 
and dropped the clip of cartridges into 
his hand. 

“Good luck,” Sterne whispered. 
“And don’t forget about the finger 
prints—or the two hundred dollars | 
promised.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD CRIME. 


OWN in the darkness at the side of 

the house, Bill Drane slipped the 

clip of cartridges into the automatic 

and wondered whether it would not be 

the best thing to put the first bullet in 
the clip through his own brain. 

He seemed to be in a trance. Rather, 
he seemed to be a spectator at a melo- 
drama in which he had no active patt. 
The events of the night had developed 
with a rapidity that startled him, and 
they seemed to numb his faculties. 

Shaking his head and shoulders as 
though to cast off a spell, he told him- 
self that he was in peril, that from this 
predicament he must fight his way by 
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using his own methods; and that he 
was in so deep now that there was but 
one thing to do—fight desperately to 
extricate himself from the net. 

One thing pleased him—he had ob- 
tained possession of the envelope Judge 
Ramner wanted before Samuel Sterne 
had come upon him, and Sterne evi- 
dently did not know it. Drane could be 
quits with Judge Ramner, at least. 

Now he was forced to accomplish 
another task to be even with Samuel 
Sterne. If he failed—there were those 
finger prints on Samuel Sterne’s safe, 
and Bill Drane knew what that meant. 

And he, a man with a record, now 
was carrying a weapon. Drane slipped 
it into the right-hand pocket of his 
raincoat, so that he could get it quickly 
and throw it away if an officer hap- 
pened to catch him. It would be bad 
enough to be caught at all, but a deal 
worse to be taken into custody with an 
automatic on his person. 

For a moment he leaned against the 
side of the Sterne house and shook with 
fear. Then he fought to get control of 
himself, and partially succeeded. He 
darted across the lawn to the alley, and 
went through it carefully toward the 
side street. 

In the distance he caught sight of the 
patrolman on the beat crossing the 
mouth of the alley. Bill Drane crouched 
between two sheds to wait for a time, 
so the patrolman could get around the 
next corner. 

And he began thinking of the night’s 
affairs in a reasonable manner. Judge 
Ramner had ordered him to commit a 
crime. Would Judge Ramner do that 
even to send a crooked contractor to 
prison? How was the judge concerned ? 
_ How did Bill Drane know that the 
judge would not turn him over to the 
police even after he had delivered the 
yellow envelope? Was the judge to be 
trusted? There was something pe- 
culiar about it. If only he had some- 
thing on the judge! 
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Bill Drane, making up his mind sud- 
denly, crept back between the sheds and 


took out the yellow envelope and his 


electric torch. He flashed the torch and 
fixed it so that a tiny circle of light 
played against the side of one of the 
sheds and could not be seen either from 
the street or the alley. 

He hesitated a moment, and then he 
slit the envelope open. If his suspicions 
were not verified, he could tell the 
judge that the envelope had been cut 
open when he had taken it from the 
safe. He pulled out the papers it con- 
tained, spread them before him, and put 
them in the little circle of light. 

Bill Drane read swiftly, thanking 
Heaven that he had education enough 
to understand. So Judge Ramner 
wanted these papers so that he could 
have Samuel Sterne sent to jail for 
graft, did he? As a matter of fact, 
Judge Ramner was making an effort to 
save himself. 

Those papers were self-explanatory 
so far as Bill Drane was concerned. 
They represented a case wherein Judge 
Ramner, beyond all doubt, had been 
guilty of accepting a bribe and had 
given a court decision in accordance. 

sill Drane felt anger surge up within 
him. So this crooked judge was mak- 
ing him do the dirty work, was he? 
He hadn’t even been fair and open 
about it, as Samuel Sterne had been. 
Judge Ramner wanted papers in 
Sterne’s possession, by means of which 
Sterne could wreck him. Bill Drane 
understood, of course. If the district 
attorney prosecuted Sterne, Sterne 
would ruin the judge unless the judge 
gave Sterne all the benefits at his trial. 

“Fancy crooks!” Drane muttered. 

He was forced to steal papers to pro- 
tect the judge from Sterne, and now he 
was being forced to steal papers to pro- 
tect Sterne from the district attorney. 
Yet there was no way out of it.. The 
judge had him in his power—and there 
were the finger prints on Sterne’s safe. 
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Bill Drane shuddered for a moment 
at thought of the finger prints. They 
presented a great menace. Suppose 
somebody else, some enemy, did for 
Sterne while Bill Drane was gone? 
Drane would never be able to show that 
he was innocent. 

He must get the papers from the dis- 
trict attorney! Everything depended 
upon that. There was no other way. 
The district attorney had a certain 
reputation, and Bill Drane knew it 
would do no good to go to him with 
a full confession. The district attorney 
might proceed against Judge Ramner 
and Samuel Sterne in such case, but he 
would send Bill Drane to the big prison 
also. 

“Fancy 
again. 

He returned the papers to the en- 
velope, put the envelope back into his 
pocket, buttoned his coat and slipped 
out into the dark alley once more. 

In Bill Drane’s mind there had been 
born a plan whereby he could get the 
better of these fancy crooks. But he 
had to see that he protected himself 
first. And he had to get those affidavits 
from District Attorney Molen to do 
that. 

He had no difficulty in reaching the 
alley back of the apartment house in 
which Molen lived. There seemed to 
be nobody on the streets at that hour 
of the morning, and in the storm. And 
in the alley he stopped, drew on his 
rubber gloves again, knotted his hand- 
kerchief around his neck, and saw that 
it could be slipped up over his chin and 
made to serve as a mask. 

He watched the rear of the apart- 
ment house for a time, locating Molen’s 
apartment and the fire escape that led 
to it. The rain had ceased now, but 
the wind was higher, and howling and 
shrieking through the trees and around 
the buildings. 

Bill Drane did not know whether to 
bless the wind now or not. Some men 


crooks!” Drane muttered 
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are lulled asleep by it, he knew, while 
others are annoyed and kept awake. He 
did not know how it might affect Dis- 
trict Attorney Molen. 

But one thing he did know—he would 
have to work swiftly, and with determi- 
nation and perhaps with brutality, get 
the thing through as quickly as possible. 
He would have to catch the district at- 
torney off guard, frighten him badly 
while he was yet half asleep, accom- 
plish his object, and be gone. 

sill Drane gathered all his courage, 
forced himself into a rage, tried to 
adopt a disposition foreign to his real 
one, and then left the alley and made 
his way carefully to the corner of the 
apartment house. 

He stood at the bottom of the fire 
escape and looked up. There was no 
danger until he reached the window of 
Molen’s living room. No light from 
the street touched the fire escape or 
the landing. 

Drane adjusted the handkerchief, 
and then went up the fire escape swiftly 
and noiselessly, Crouching on the land- 
ing at one side of the window he waited 
a moment, and then bent over and tried 
to peer into the room. The apartment 
was in darkness. 

Reaching beneath his coat, Drane ex- 
tracted a jimmy, inserted the end of it 
beneath the sash of the window, and 
exerted pressure. There was a sharp 
snap, and Drane knew that the window 
catch had been broken. 

Now he got back on the landing as 
far as possible from the window and 
crouched against the wall. He wanted 
to be sure that the snap had not aroused 
the district attorney and caused him to 
get up and make an investigation. For 
fully five minutes he waited, and then 
he decided that there was no cause for 
alarm. 

The wind, he was glad to find, would 
not blow directly into the window when 
he opened it. But he opened it slowly 
and carefully, an inch at a time, and 
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blocked the wind with his body. Cau- 
tiously he slipped inside the room, 
pulled down the shade and fastened it, 
and then turned toward the center of 
the apartment, his automatic held in 
his right hand and his electric torch in 
his left. 

It did not bother Drane that this was 
the apartment of the district attorney 
instead of that of some private citizen. 
It was a well known fact in the under- 
world that the district attorney was all 
brains and no brawn. District Attorney 
Molen had intellectual, professional, 
and moral courage, but he was a weak- 
ling physically and had a horror of a 
physical encounter. 

Bill Drane flashed his torch and took 
a quick look at the room. He located 
the different articles of furniture, the 
door that he supposed opened into the 
hall, and another door which, he felt 
certain, led to the sleeping chamber of 
the district attorney. 

Softly he crept across the floor in the 
darkness until he had reached this door, 
and there he listened intently, scarcely 
daring to breathe. To his ears there 
came the hard, regular breathing of a 
man deep in sleep. The district attor- 
ney, Bill Drane decided, was the sort of 
man who slept soundly during a wind- 
storm, 

Now Drane held both automatic and 
torch in his right hand, and with his 
left touched the knob of the door and 
turned it. And then he opened the door 
carefully a crack, and made sure that 
there was no light burning in the bed- 
chamber, and that no light entered it 
from outside the building. 

He opened the door wider, until 
there was space enough for him to slip 
through. Once inside the bedroom, he 
closed the door as carefully as he had 
opened it. When it was secure, he 
turned his back to it, took the electric 
torch in his left hand again, and held 
the automatic ready in his right. 

Drane was forced now to remember 
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his predicament again in order to re- 
plenish his courage. Everything de- 
pended upon him getting the affidavits, 
he knew. One mistake leading to fail- 
ure, and he was doomed to a long term 
behind gray stone walls. 

Cautiously, he flashed the electric 
torch. District Attorney Molen was in 
his bed, within eight feet of Bill Drane, 
his back turned toward the nocturnal 
intruder. 

sill Drane glanced quickly around 
the room, playing the light here and 
there. In one corner was a closet, the 
door partially open, the closet filled 
with clothes. In another corner was a 
small desk covered with papers and 
documents. 

There was a door on the opposite 
side of the room, and Drane regarded it 
for a moment with mingled wonder and 
fear. What was behind that door, he 
did not know and could not guess. It 
might be another closet. It might be 
another apartment whose occupants 
would hear him during the scene he ex- 
pected to have with the district attor- 
ney. Or, it might be a room belonging 
to Molen’s suite, and a man servant be 
sleeping there. 

The torch extinguished, Drane 
slipped across to this door and listened 
for a time, but he heard nothing. He 
crept back to the side of the bed, bent 
over, held the automatic ready, and 
flashed the electric torch full in the dis- 
trict attorney’s face. 

None knew better than Bill Drane 
that it was essential to see that his man 
acted right when he awoke. A single 
scream might be enough to ruin Drane’s 
plans. And so he bent closer and 
watched the sleeping district attorney 
carefully, listened to his breathing, and 
finally touched him on the shoulder 
with the muzzle of the automatic. 

Molen groaned, gasped, raised one 
hand to his head, and then opened his 


eyes and started to sit up, frightened. 
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Bill Drane forced him back upon the 
bed and spoke at the same instant. 

“Don’t make a move, Molen, or you 
are a dead man! Don’t make a sound, 
either! Are you awake?” 

a What r 

“That’s enough! Speak in whispers 
when you talk at all. As soon as I am 
certain you are awake, I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

“I—I’m awake,” Molen whispered 
hoarsely. “What does this mean? 
Who are you?) What’s wrong?” 

“Lie still, Molen, and listen!” Bill 
Drane commanded. “I am _ covering 
you with an automatic. At the first 
move, I’ll shoot, and shoot to kill. Let 
a yell out of you, and it'll be your last. 
I want you to understand I am a man 
who will not stand for any trifling!” 

“I—I understand,” Molen said. 

The perspiration was standing out 
on the district attorney’s forehead, and 
his eyes were blinking because of the 
strong light from the torch, which 
struck upon them squarely. 

“I’m a desperaté man,” Bill Drane 
said. “I want to save myself, and you 
must help me.” 

“Who are you?” 

“That doesn’t matter at all, Molen. 
Lie still and listen! You know Samuel 
Sterne, of course. I happen to be in 
his power. He can send me to prison 
if he wants to doit. Understand that?” 

oe. 

“And if I do a certain thing for 
him, he won’t send me. I’ve been in 
prison before, and I’ll do anything be- 
fore I go again. I'll kill if it is neces- 
sary—kill you, or anybody!” 

sill Drane could see Molen shiver as 
he spoke the words, and that was as he 
wanted it to be. 

“Kill you or anybody else!” he re- 
peated, his masked face within two feet 
of the district attorney’s. “So you can 
see that it won’t pay you to refuse me.” 

“Refuse you what?’ Molen stam- 
mered. 
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“You’ve got the goods on Sterne, 
haven’t you? You've got a couple of 
affidavits about him. I want them, 
Understand? I’m going to take them 
from here, and hand them to somebody 
who'll deliver them to Sterne at the 
proper time, when it is safe. Get that? 
Now you are going to get out of bed 
and get me those affidavits. You'll give 
me the right ones, too. If you don't, 
Sterne will have me sent up. But be- 
fore he does, I'll plug you. Under- 
stand that? I’d rather go to the chair 
than back to prison for a long term!” 

“I—I understand,” Molen — stam- 
mered. “‘I’ll get Sterne for this.” 

“T don’t care what you do to Sterne.” 

“And I’ll see you punished.” 

“I’m not worrying about that, either, 
since you don’t happen to know me. 
We'll not have any lights, Molen, ex- 
cept this flashlight of mine. Remember 
that I’m holding it in one hand and an 
automatic in the other. The first yell 
out of you, the first false move, and I 
shoot to kill!” 

That the district attorney was in the 
grip of a terrible fear, there could be 
no doubt. He was shaking now, his 
eyes bulged, his breath was coming in 
quick, little gasps. 

“Sit up on the side of the bed!” Bill 
Drane commanded. 

Molen crawled from beneath the 
covers and sat up as he had been com- 
manded. He even made a futile effort 
to hold his hands above his head, think- 
ing that the proper thing to do, but he 
was so weak he could not keep them 
there. 

“Do I get those papers—the right 
ones ?’’ Drane asked in a whisper. 

He watched the expression in the dis- 
trict attorney’s face. Molen showed 
that he recognized what sort of man 
he was in such an emergency. He 
depicted in his countenance that he de 
spised himself. Here was a man hav- 
ing his way with him, forcing him to 
surrender documents that really be- 
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longed to his office, and Molen did not 
have the courage to put up a fight. 

This sort of thing was _ beyond 
Molen. Had it been a battle of brains 
and wits, he would have gone into the 
fray cheerfully. But, like many men 
of brains, he had spent his youth culti- 
vating his intelligence and had _ neg- 
lected those things that might have de- 
veloped his manly courage. 

Like many men Molen had a great 
fear of death, especially of a violent 
death. It did not occur to him that this 
unknown would not shoot at the slight- 
est provocation. He thought that an 
ultimatum had been delivered, and that 
his answer was being awaited. 

“Well?” Drane queried impatiently. 

“I—I’ll give them to you.” 

“You're sensible!” 

“But Samuel Sterne can’t get away 
with a thing like this! I'll get him, and 
you can tell him that I said so!’ 

“I don’t care whether you do or not.” 

“As for you ss 

“Don’t waste time making threats,” 
Drane told him. “In the first place, you 
don’t know me. And, in the second 
place, if you raised a howl and said 
Sterne had sent some man to force you 
to give up those affidavits, how could 
you prove it? How many people know 
that those affidavits are in existence?” 

3ill Drane watched Molen closely 
and saw him start a bit, just enough to 
tell Drane that Sterne had spoken the 
truth. 

“And, if you raised much of a howl, 
somebody might ask why you haven’t 
made a move against Sterne, since you 
have those affidavits,” Drane continued. 
“Your office force isn’t even in on it, 
is it? Seems to me that you’ve been 
holding those things over Sterne’s head 
‘or your own benefit. District attorney, 
are you? Fancy crook, I call you! I’ve 
met a lot of fancy crooks lately !” 

“Pll give them to you,” Molen mut- 
tered. 

“Where are they ?” 
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“In a little safe in my living room,” 
Molen said. 

“All right. We'll go in and get them. 
And kindly understand this—if you 
touch off any alarm, or anything like 
that, I’ll plug you before I start my 
get-away.” 

“I—I understand.” 

“Stand up, and walk mighty slow. 
I'll keep this light on you. And re- 
member that I’m holding an automatic 
ready. Look—see it?” 

Bill Drane thrust the automatic in the 
circle of light, and the district attorney 
saw it. The expression of terror on his 
face told Bill Drane that much. 

Molen staggered to his feet and 
started slowly across the room to the 
door. Bill Drane was one step behind 
him, and the muzzle of the automatic 
was thrust against Molen’s back. The 
district attorney could feel it, and he 
knew what it was. His imagination 
soared. A little tumble on the part of 
3ill Drane, the contraction of a finger 
on a trigger, a slight thing like that— 
and oblivion! 

District Attorney Molen watched his 
step in all the meanings of that term. 
He came to the door, opened it, and 
walked into the other room, Bill Drane 
still at his back. He went to a corner 
and pulled aside some draperies, and 
Drane saw the safe set in the wall, a 
small one such as is to be found in 
many apartments, a mere fireproof re- 
ceptacle for papers and jewels. 

“The right ones, remember!” Drane 
whispered in the district attorney’s ear. 
“And be quick about it!” 

Molen appeared to be too weak from 
fright to reply, at least he said nothing. 
His fingers went toward the combina- 
tion knob of the little safe, and Bill 
Drane saw that his hand was trembling. 

The district attorney manipulated the 
combination and swung the safe door 
open. He took out a bundle of docu- 
ments and began going through them 
rapidly. Finally he came to those he 
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sought. He extracted them from the 
bundle and returned the bundle to the 
safe and locked it. 

“Here they are,” he said, in a whisper 
so faint that Bill Drane scarcely could 
hear it. 

“The right ones?” 

“Yes,” 

“You know what'll happen to you if 
these aren’t the right ones? Sam Sterne 
will have me sent up, but ['ll get you 
first. I'll plug you if I have to go to 
your own office to do it!” 

“They are the right ones,” 
muttered. 

“All right!” 

Bill Drane slipped the papers into one 
pocket of his raincoat and put the flap 
over them securely. He had another 
task to do. He did not intend to have 
the district atterney shrieking for help 
before he could get away from the 
apartment house. 

For an instant he took the light from 
Molen and flashed it around the room. 
He saw what he wanted,- heavy cords 
on portieres. He urged Molen in that 
direction, reached up and pulled the 
cords down with the hand that held the 
automatic, and left them draping over 
his arm. 

“Back to the bed!” he commanded. 

Once more the district attorney led 
the way, with the muzzle of the auto- 
matic pressing against his back. He 
sat down on the side of the bed, weak 
and trembling. 

“What do you want now?” he stam- 
mered. “You have them. Take them 
and go—go!” 

“Easy!” Bill Drane warned. “I’m 
going to tie you up, and gag you. [ 
can't have you yelling for help before 
I can get out of the building, you 
know.” 

“I—TI'll not call for help.” 

“I won't believe that,” Bill Drane 
told him. “The moment I leave the 
room you're likely to get together 
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enough courage to let out a screech, 
Stretch out on the bed!” 

The district attorney groaned and fell 
back. Bill Drane put the automatic to 
one side, where he could seize it in- 
stantly if it proved to be necessary, 
propped the electric torch against it, 
and stretched out the cords. 

Then he began binding the distiret 
attorney’s ankles together, and when 
that was done he lashed together the 
victim’s legs. 

“Quiet—you!” he warned once, as 
the man on the bed lurched to one side. 

He began working on the arms now, 
turning the district attorney over and 
lashing the wrists behind his back. Bill 
Drane had not made a practice of bind- 
ing and gagging men, but he knew how 
to do it well enough. 

“Now for a gag,” he whispered, turn- 
ing his victim on his back again. 

He started to reach for a corner of 
one of the sheets, intending to tear off 
a strip and make a gag of that. And 
then fright came to Bill Drane, even as 
it had come to the district attorney. 
Drane heard a step on the other side 
of the room, and before he could grasp 
torch and automatic the lights were 
snapped on. 

“What is the trouble, Mr. Molen?’ a 
voice asked. 

A disheveled manservant stood there 
in the doorway, trying hard to get the 
sleep from his eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST VICTORY. 


ILL DRANE knew instantly that 
this was the moment for flight. 
The man in the doorway evidently hac 
been attracted by some unusual noise, 
possibly believed that his master wa 
ill. He did not have a weapon in his 
hand, and was powerless for the mo 
ment to cause Drane trouble. But 
Drane sensed that he would have diff 
culty in handling the man. 
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_ The district attorney was on the bed 
“and bound, but he was not gagged. 
Could Drane hope to bind and gag this 
servant and keep Molen quiet mean- 
while? Would not Molen gather 
enough courage to shriek for help? 
Would the manservant prove to be 
made of sterner stuff than the district 
attorney, and not submit so readily to 
being handled by a burglar? 

Moreover, Drane had the papers he 
wanted, he had two visits to make to 
save himself, and time was flying. So 
he decided to act swiftly and take his 
chance. 

Automatic held ready, he whirled 
toward the startled servant, flourishing 
the weapon. 

“Back into that room!” Drane com- 
manded. “Back into it—and don’t 
make a sound !” 

Drane never did know whether the 
man possessed unusual courage, or 
whether, still heavy with sleep, he failed 
to realize fully what was taking place 
and moved without realizing his dan- 
ger. The fact remains, however, that 
the manservant bent forward suddenly 
and launched himself straight at Bill 
Drane. 

The district attorney, fearing a bullet, 
shricked for his servant to obey the 
orders he had received, but the man did 
not seem to understand. He saw noth- 
ing except a man with a weapon in his 
hand and a handkerchief over his face, 
he knew that robbery was being com- 
mitted, and he rushed to his employer’s 
aid, 

Bill Drane had no thought of shoot- 
ing to kill. Had he been on an ordinary 
visit of business he would not even 
have been carrying a gun. As it was, 
he wanted only to stop this man’s head- 
long rush, startle him, put fear into 
him. 

And so Drane sprang quickly to one 
side, and toward the door of the living 
toom. Up went the automatic, it ex- 
Ploded, and a bullet whistled past the 
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head of the manservant and buried it- 
self in the nearest wall. The district 
attorney gave a frightened scream. 

The servant stopped. Suddenly he 
seemed to realize that he was courting 
death in rushing upon an armed in- 
truder. He crashed against the wall 
and crouched there for an instant. And 
in that instant Bill Drane acted. 

Through the door he dashed, slam- 
ming it after him and turning the key 
in the lock. The manservant began 
shrieking for help, and Molen, now that 
the man who had terrified him was 
making a get-away, joined his cries to 
those of the servant. 

Bill Drane knew that the entire apart- 
ment house had been aroused, that there 
would be a pursuit in a moment. He 
darted across the living room to the 
window, threw up the shade, and got 
out upon the landing of the fire escape. 

The wind was still howling around 
the building and the darkness was 
dense. Bill Drane, even as he got out 
upon the landing, saw lights flashing 
in other windows of the building, and 
heard the tenants calling to one another. 
He had no time to lose, he knew. 

He slipped the automatic and torch 
into his pocket and went down the fire 
escape as rapidly as possible. Before 
he reached the ground, lights were 
burning in the room he had just left, 
and the manservant put his head out 
and called wildly for the police. 

Bill Drane reached the ground and 
stopped for an instant to get his breath 
and decide on his route of flight. That 
instant almost wrecked him. Around 
the corner of the building from the 
alley charged a patrolman who had 
heard the turmoil above the roar of the 
storm. 

Drane had the advantage, for he had 
been looking for something of the sort. 
He sprang through the air, struck the 
patrolman with full force, and hurled 
him to the ground. And then he 
rushed past the prostrate man and ran 





through the darkness toward the alley, 
fear clutching at his heart. 

There was a savage yell behind him, 
a revolver exploded, and Bill Drane 
ducked his head mechanically, as 
though dodging a bullet. But he did 
not hear the whistle of the missile. The 
patrolman had fired wildly into the 
darkness. 

On he ran, reaching the alley and 
turning through it. Now he slipped the 
handkerchief down from his face and 
let it hang around his neck. Behind 
him were the sounds of the pursuit. 
The patrolman already was in the alley, 
and Drane knew that his pounding feet 
would give them a clew as to which 
direction the flight had taken. 

Another shot came, and this time 
Drane heard the bullet sing past his 
head. He knew, however, that the pa- 
trolman had not fired at a target, but 
straight down the alley in the hope that 
his bullet would strike home. 

Ahead of him, Bill Drane saw the 
street, and the street was light. He 


would have to dart across that light 


streak, he knew, and there would be 
the danger. The patrolman behind 
would be waiting for that. 

But Drane could not hesitate, for 
that meant capture. It was not in his 
mind to return the patrolman’s fire. 
He even had the automatic in his right 
hand pocket, so that he could throw it 
away if arrest seemed imminent. It 
would be bad enough to be caught at 
all—a great deal worse to be taken into 
custody with a weapon in his posses- 
sion. 

He came to the street, gathered all 
his strength, and started to ruin across 
it and into the alley beyond. Now he 
lurched first to one side and then to the 
other, fearing always to feel a blow in 
his back, the hard impact of a bullet. 

Down the street came another pa- 
trolman attracted by the shooting. He 
saw Drane’s flight, and joined the 
chase, his own weapon speaking. But 
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now Bill Drane had reached the mouth” 
of the alley and had plunged into the — 
darkness. He was safe for the time 
being unless some chance shot struck 
him. 

On he raced, knowing that those be- 
hind maintained the pursuit. Here the 
alley was lined on both sides by high 
brick walls in the rear of residences, 
and Bill Drane did not dare risk the 
delay necessary to get over a wall. Be- 
fore he could do that, the men behind 
would be upon him, he knew. 

And then, glancing ahead, he saw a 
new horror. Two officers were enter- 
ing the alley from the other end, rush- 
ing toward the scene of commotion. 

Bill Drane felt trapped for a mo- 
ment. Enemies were behind him, in 
front of him. On either side were high 
walls that he could not hope to scale 
before they were upon him. He stag- 
gered to one side, panting, wondering 
what to do. And he struck against a 
pole that carried telephone wires. 

Drane wasted no time in acting. Up 
the pole he went as swiftly as he could, 
reaching the climbing irons finally, and 
went on and on to the top. He came 
to the first cross-piece, threw a leg over 
it. And there he remained, trying to 
get his breath, half crazed with fear, 
the vision of the long third term before 
him once more. 

At the foot of the pole the officers 
met. Bill Drane could hear them talk- 
ing plainly. More men came up behind 
them. There was a short argument, 
and then the officers scattered with a 
rush. They had decided that Drane 
had managed to get over one of the 
walls, that he had cut through a yard 
to the street beyond, and had continued 
his flight. 

Drane did not leave the top of the 
telephone pole. He was grateful that 
they had not stumbled against it, had 
not thought of investigating it. He was 
in darkness, thanks to trees that cut 
off the light from the street. He had 
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dodged them for the moment, but he 
was far from being safe. 

It must be almost three o’clock, he 
guessed. He did not dare flash his elec- 
tric torch and look at his watch. He 
did not dare descend to the alley yet 
and try to make his get-away. Police 
were lurking around the neighborhood, 
Drane knew. He might run into them 
on any side. And he did not dare do 
that. 

He was known to the police, and he 
was in a section of the city where he 
had no right to be. That would be 
enough to cause his arrest. Moreover, 
if he was caught by some officer who 
did not know him, he would be ques- 
tioned and searched, the burglars’ kit 
would be found, and _ incarceration 
would result. And then it would all 


come out, and the horrible third term 
would become a reality. 

Drane took the handkerchief from 
around his neck and thrust it into his 
pocket. 
pole very long, he knew. 


He could not remain on the 
He was ex- 
pected to be back at the residence of 
Judge Ramner before four o’clock, and 
to see Samuel Sterne before five. He 
had scant time to waste. 

The thing that pleased him most was 
that he was within a short distance of 
both residences. It would not take him 
long to reach the judge’s house when 
he started. 

And finally he decided to start. 
Down the pole he slipped cautiously, 
listening for sounds that would indi- 
cate the presence of his foes. He heard 
nothing. He reached the alley, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then slipped 
noiselessly toward the nearest street. 

He had no intention of crossing that 
light street, though. In a certain place 
he decided to scale the wall. It was a 
difficult task, but he accomplished it in 
time, and now he found himself in the 
back yard~6f some large residence. 
The judge’s house was at the other end 
of the block. 


Foot by foot, Bill Drane made his 
way across the lawns toward that of 
Judge Ramner, always fearing that 
some dog would give an alarm, or that 
he would run into some officer prowl- 
ing around the neighborhood. 

He thought that he had evaded all 
pursuit, but he was not sure, and he did 
not cease to use great caution. He did 
not want to be taken now, after good 
fortune had attended him for so long. 

Finally he reached the judge’s lawn, 
and once more he went across it in the 
darkness, dodging from tree to tree and 
from bush to bush. He came to the 
side of the house a short distance from 
the library windows. There _ he 
watched and listened for a time. He 
could see that lights were burning in 
the library, and guessed that Judge 
Ramner was waiting for him. 

And now Bill Drane went back a 
short distance, to where there was a 
large clump of brush. From his pockets 
he took the papers he had stolen, both 
at Samuel Sterne’s place and at the dis- 
trict attorney’s. He put them on the 
ground, covered them with leaves, 
weighted them down with a rock he 
found, and marked the place well. 

He was feeling better now, more con- 
fident, and his terror was leaving him. 
As he saw it, the tables had been 
turned. Once more he darted to the 
side of the house, listened for a time, 
and then crept to the nearest library 
window and tapped on the pane. 

Almost immediately the shade was 
drawn aside and the judge’s face 
showed. He motioned toward the front 
door. 

Bill Drane went around the house to 
the veranda, still watching carefully. 
He crept up to the door, and waited. 

After a time it was opened by the 
judge. 

“Remember that I have you cov- 
ered,” the judge whispered. “Straight 
ahead to the library, my man.” 


Bill Drane did not hesitate. He had 
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no reason for hesitation now. He 
wanted to have the scene at an end and 
be on his way to the residence of Sam- 
uel Sterne. 

Down the hall he went, and into the 
big library, the judge following at his 
heels. He stood beside the table and 
turned to face the jurist, who held a 
weapon ready. 

“Well, did you get the envelope?” 
Judge Ramner asked. 

“—.” 

“So you succeeded? That is a good 
thing for you, my man. And I'll keep 
my part of the bargain. I'll forget 
about your little transgression here 
earlier in the night.” 

“Yes, I think you'll do that,” Bill 
Drane said. 

“Well, give me the envelope.” 

“I do not intend to give it to you,” 
Drane told him. 

“What is this? What do you mean? 
Want me to hand you over to the police, 
do you?” 

“T don’t think you'll do that.” 

“What does this nonsense mean?” 


the judge demanded, a trace of anger in 
his voice. 

“It means that you are a crook and 
a liar!” Bill Drane told him, bending 
forward slightly and speaking in a tense 


tone. “Wanted to put Sterne in jail, 
did you? I got the envelope, all right 
—and I opened it and read the papers 
inside.” 

“You 
then.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. 
You'll be a nice, good, little judge as 
far as I am concerned. You listen to 
me!” 

Bill Drane felt that he was master of 
the situation now. He took a step for- 
ward, and he grinned when the judge 
threw up the weapon he held. 

“T put those papers in the hands of a 
pal of mine,” Drane said. ‘Under- 
stand? And he’ll send them to the dis- 
trict attorney if anything happens to 


I'll have you sent up, 
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me—for instance, if you hand me over — 
to the police. And when the district 
attorney gets those papers, you'll be 
indicted for taking a bribe, and your 
reputation will be ruined, and your 
daughter, of whom you are so proud, 
will know her father for a fancy crook 
—and you'll go to State’s prison for a 
nice, long term! Do you understand 
that ?” 

“I—I’ve got to have those papers,” 
the judge gasped. He made no effort 
now to hide the fact that he was wor- 
ried at the situation in which he found 
himself. “I'll pay you well for them.” 

“Oh, no, you'll not!” Drane replied. 
“You'd pay me well for them, and ten 
minutes later you’d have the cops look- 
ing for me. I don’t happen to be so 
easy. Give me credit, please, for hav- 
ing some slight intelligence.” 

“I’ve got to have them!” 

“You'll not get them, judge! I keep 
them, and I hold them over your head. 
Understand? Sterne doesn’t happen to 
have them now. And they’ll never get 
to the authorities unless you make a 
little mistake about me. You’d better 
not do that, judge.” 

“Just what do you mean?” the judge 
demanded. 

“I may be taken in some time, you 
know. If that happens, you’d better 
see that you preside at my trial, and 
you’d better handle that trial so that I 
am acquitted. You can do it—you've 
done it before when it was to your in- 
terest. And it'll be to your interest, 
believe me! Those papers will be kept 
in a safe place. If anything happens 
to me, they go to the district attorney. 
I’m forcing a sort of friendship from 
you, understand? In reality, I don’t 
care for your friendship. I’m a crook, 
and I don’t pretend to be anything else. 
You pretend to be a respectable mem- 
ber of society, and you’re nothing but 
a fancy crook. So, if you want to go 
to jail, want your daughter to know 
you for what you are r 
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“J think you’ve overlooked some- 
thing,” the judge said suddenly. “I 
am covering you with a revolver. Sup- 
pose I simply shoot you down here and 
now, and say that you, a burglar, at- 
tacked me?” 

In the face of the threat, Bill Drane 
grinned. 

“Of course, you could do that,” he 
replied. “But that wouldn’t save you, 
you see. Didn’t I tell you that, if any- 
thing at all happens to me here, my pal 
will send those papers to the district 
attorney? You’d put me under the 
sod, possibly, but you’d put yourself in 
prison with the same shot. Go ahead 
and shoot!” 

Judge Ramner moistened his dry 
lips and regarded Bill Drane through 
bulging eyes. 

“You—you'll not sell them to me?” 
he asked. “I'll promise not to make a 
move against you.” 

“If you were a regular, professional 
crook, I could depend on such a prom- 
ise,” said Bill Drane. “But you’re one 
of these wolves in sheep’s clothing. I 
wouldn’t chance it. Your promise is 
no good with me, judge.” 

“You'll use them a 

“Not if you are a good, little judge,” 
Drane replied. “If I need judicial help 
for myself or one of my friends, I'll 
just slip a word in your ear and remind 
you of those papers. I guess that is 
all for this evening, judge.” 

“How do I know you really got them 
from Sterne’s place?” 

“You'll have to take my word for it, 
I guess. But I give you that word that 
I did get them. Now I’m going to 
walk out your front door, judge, and 
you’re going to escort me to it. And 
remember this while you are holding 
that weapon—if anything happens to 
me, those papers go to the district at- 
torney. Better think well, judge. I’ve 
been in the pen, remember. You sent 
me there the last time. And I’m stand- 


ing here and telling you that you’d not 
last nine months behind those walls.” 

a) 

“Sorry, judge, but I cannot prolong 
this conversation. I have to get home, 
you know.” 

Bill Drane motioned toward the 
door. Judge Ramner threw the useless 
weapon on the table and led the way. 
At the outside door, he paused to whis- 
per again. 

“You'll not use those papers—un- 
less——”’ 

“T’ll not use them unless,” said Drane, 
chuckling. 

The judge hesitated no longer. Like 
a man in a trance, he opened the door, 
and for the second time that night Bill 
Drane slipped through it and out into 
the storm. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND VICTORY. 


RANE did not hesitate now. His 
first victory had filled him with 
exultation. It gave him courage to face 
the greater scene he knew was com- 
ing, with an entirely different sort of 
man. Samuel Sterne was made of 
stronger stuff than Judge Ramner. 

He darted across the lawn to the 
clump of brush and got the papers 
again, and slipped them into his pocket. 
And then he began his perilous jour- 
ney to the residence of Samuel Sterne. 
It was only a distance of two blocks, 
but Bill Drane knew that every foot of 
the distance was fraught with danger. 
He had every reason to believe that of- 
ficers of the law still lurked in the 
neighborhood. 

Reaching Sterne’s lawn, however, 
without disaster, he stopped for a mo- 
ment to gather his courage, and to do 
certain things that were necessary. 

Once more he buried the precious 
papers under a clump of shrubbery, 
and then he hurried on to the house. 
At the side of it, he turned on a water 
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tap slightly, took out the handkerchief, 
and soaked it thoroughly with water. 

Then he turned the water off again, 
slipped the soppy ball of the handker- 
chief back into his pocket, and went on 
to the window he had cut out. 

Lights were burning in Sterne’s li- 
brary. The wealthy contractor was 
waiting for him. 

Bill Drane watched and listened for 
a moment, and then reaching up, tapped 
on the other window. 

“Mr. Sterne!” he called guardedly. 

Almost instantly Sterne pushed back 
the shade and put his head through the 
opening. 

“You, is it?” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes. I got the affidavits,” Drane 
answered, “but the cops are after me. 
Let me in the front door. I’m afraid 
they'll see me if I crawl through the 
window a 

Exulting because he thought of the 
victory he had accomplished through 
another, Sterne made one of the few 
mistakes of his career. He dropped the 
shade instantly and started for the 
front door to admit Bill Drane. 

But Bill Drane did not hurry around 
the house to be admitted. He was at 
the window at once, watched at the side 
of the shade until he was-sure Sterne 
had gone into the hall, and then, regard- 
less of his fear of the police, Bill Drane 
crawled through the window rapidly 
and hurried across the room. 

He took the automatic from his 
pocket and held it ready. He heard 
Samuel Sterne open the front door, 
knew that he was waiting, knew he 
was growling because Bill Drane did 
not put in an appearance there. And 
then the door closed, and Sterne came 
rushing back. 

Bill Drane waited for him at one side 
of the door. The contractor hurried 
in and started for the window. Bill 








Drane stepped out and jammed the 
muzzle of 
Sterne’s side. 


the automatic against 
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“That’s enough!” he said threaten. 
ingly. “Put up your hands! I’ve got 
you where I want you, Sterne!” 

The face Sterne turned to Bill Drane 
was livid. 

“You ” he began. 

“Easy. I just want to make sure 
that there will be no double crossing in 
this deal. Stand over here by the safe, 
Sterne. And remember that I'll plug 
you if you make a move or say a word 
until I am done!” 

“Those finger prints 

“T am going to fix those finger prints 
right now, Sterne,” Drane told him. 
“You're a big man, and something of 
a bully, but one of the little bullets in 
this gun can do for you. Just stand 
still, until I fix these prints.” 

Watching his man closely, Bill Drane 
took the wet handkerchief from his 
pocket with his left hand. He backed 
to the safe, and he rubbed furiously at 
the surface of its door with the wet 
handkerchief. He even took his eyes 
from Sterne an instant to make sure 
that he had obliterated all the prints, 
and Sterne did not make a move to 
attack. Now that the finger prints 
were gone, Samuel Sterne had a fear 
that this man might shoot. 

“That fixes the prints,” Drane said. 
“Now you may sit down, Sterne, and 
we'll attend to the rest of the business. 
I got those affidavits, and I almost got 
caught. Molen was easy enough to 
handle. But why didn’t you tell me 
he had a servant?” 

“I didn’t think anything about that,” 
Sterne said. “And now that you have 
wiped out those finger prints, why not 
put down that gun and be decent? I 
can’t double cross you now if I wanted 
to do it.” 

“Perfectly correct, Sterne. Now 
we'll talk! You caught me here and 
you ordered me to do some of your 
dirty work. Well, I did it. I got the 
papers you wanted.” 

“Hand them over, and I'll give you 
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the two hundred I promised. You're 
clever, I’ll say. That was a smooth 
thing you did, sending me to the front 
door and then coming through the win- 
dow and catching me off guard.” 

“Save your flattery, Sterne. It won’t 
make any difference with me.” 

“Give me the affidavits.” 

“You don’t get them!” 

“What’s that?” Sterne cried. 

“Take it easy, Sterne, and listen to 
me. I’m the big boss for a minute now. 
I got those affidavits, but I don’t happen 
to have them with me now.” 

“Then what a 

“T gave them to my pal and explained 
the case, Sterne. My pal has them now. 
If anything happens to me while I’m 
here, my pal sends those affidavits back 
to District Attorney Molen. I used 
Molen pretty rough, and he knows I 
was sent by you. If he had those affi- 
davits again, he’d start action against 
you in about ten minutes. Think it 





over!” 
“So you’re trying to blackmail me, 
are you?” ° 


“Nothing like it, Sterne! I’m a bur- 
glar, a decent crook, and not a fancy 
crook, like you and Judge Ramner.” 

“Ramner!” Sterne exploded. “So 
you got that envelope? I found it 
missing-——” 

“T got the envelope, but I didn’t give 
it to Ramner. I’m holding that over 
him, the same as I am holding those 
affidavits over you. You two fancy 
crooks have met your match for once. 
Now, I want the two hundred dollars 
you promised.” 

“You r 

“And no hard names! I want the 
two hundred dollars, and then I’m go- 
ing to walk out of your front door and 
leave,” 

“But the affidavits——” 

“Tll have those in a safe place, 
Sterne. They'll never go to the district 
attorney unless you make some move 
against me, Perhaps, if I ever am in 
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trouble, I’ll send word to you and you 
can provide bail through one of your 
attorneys. Understand? You tried to 
make use of me, as you have of many 
men, and if the time comes I expect to 
make use of you. Otherwise, those 
papers never will be made public.” 

“If I pay you——” 

“Nothing like it, Sterne! I’ve told 
you the deal, and there will be no 
change in my plans. It’s fair enough. 
You can’t bother Judge Ramner any 
more, and the district attorney can’t 
bother you. And I won’t take the 
trouble to bother either of you unless 
you make a crooked move or I need 
help. I'll take the two hundred now.” 

Sterne’s face was a picture of rage 
and helplessness. He sat forward in 
his chair, his fists doubled. 

“Easy,” Bill Drane warned. “Better 
not attack me, Sterne. T’il shoot—and 
my finger-prints aren’t on the safe now, 
remember. And, if you did manage to 
overpower me, my pal would send those 
affidavits back to the district attorney. 
Understand? You might see me go to 
prison, but you’d go yourself. And 
then, Sterne, you wouldn’t be able to 
enjoy this big house, and your wealth, 
and have your rich food and drink.” 

Samuel Sterne sat back in his chair 
and spread his hands wide. 

“You've got me,” he acknowledged. 
“T didn’t think any man could do it so 
neatly. I have to hand it to you. I 
wish I had a man like you working 
for me. Want a job?” 

“T’ve got a better one, and a cleaner 
one, being a burglar, Sterne,” Bill 
Drane said. “I’m particular about my 
jobs. Maybe I’ve got a bit of self- 
respect left, even if I am a professional 
crook. How about that two hundred?” 

Sterne took a wallet from his pocket 
while Bill Drane watched closely to 
make sure that it was not a gun. He 
counted out two hundred dollars and 
handed it over. Drane grinned, and 
took the money. 
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“If you want more, you can have it,” 
Sterne said. “Always remember that 
I'll pay well for those affidavits.” 

“If ever I feel like handing them 
over to the district attorney, I’ll see you 
first,” Drane told him. ‘Provided, of 
course, that you don’t try to double 
cross me.” 

“IT know when I’m licked. But I’d 
feel safer if I had those papers and 
could destroy them.” 

“No doubt. It'll do you good to 
worry a bit. The first time I want bail, 
I’ll have word sent to you. And you'd 
better respond with promptness, Sterne. 
Now, Ill go. Watch your step!” 

Drane got up and motioned for the 
other man to do the same. Samuel 
Sterne led the way through the hall and 
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to the front door. Drane knew the rage 
the other felt, and the helplessness also, 
He was grinning behind Sterne’s back. 

Before the open door, Drane stopped, 
the automatic still held ready. He 
was taking no foolish chances. 

“Close the door and go back through 
the hall,” he commanded. “Good night, 
Sterne! Pleasant dreams!” 

Drane laughed. The door was closed. 
And then Bill Drane darted away from 
the veranda, to recover the papers he 
had hidden, to throw Sterne’s auto- 
matic away, and to make his way to the 
little room far downtown, the little 
room he called home. 

“There'll be one sleepy clerk in that 
cigar store to-day,” said Bill Drane to 
himself. 


HER FAMILY’S RECORD 


AS she sits in an Arkansas jail awaiting trial for the murder of her brother- 
in-law, Mrs. Mattie Deatheridge has thoughts not only of her own pre- 
dicament, but of the similar ordeals experienced by other members of her 


family. 
a farmer, at Benton’s Bayou, in 1894. 
the crime. 
home, and his wife was injured. 


carried away a trunk that contained two thousand dollars in gold. 


Her father, Anderson Carter, was accused of murdering Hunter Wilson, 
Robbery was the motive that prompted 
Mr. Wilson was killed by shots fired through a window of his 
Then the murderers. entered the house and 


Within 


a short time thereafter Anderson Carter, his son Bart, and his son-in-law Bud 
Newton were arrested. While awaiting trial Bart confessed that his father 
had planned the crime, and that Newton had fired the shots that killed Mr. 
Wilson. Following his confession a mob stormed the jail and lynched Ander- 
son, Carter, and Newton. Bart Carter was tried and sentenced to be hung, 
but through some one’s connivance he escaped from prison. He fled to Okla- 
homa and was killed four years later when engaged, it is alleged, in robbing 
a store. 

Two cousins of the woman now under arrest were convicted to murder 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. They were pardoned after having served 
five years. Anderson Carter, junior, was convicted of manslaughter and sen- 
tenced to prison for several years. 

The tragedy that has hung over the family so long is centered now upon 
Mrs. Deatheridge. Homer Deatheridge, her brother-in-law, was shot as he 
slept in Mrs. Deatheridge’s home. The woman now accused of the crime testi- 
fied at the coroner’s inquest that while her husband was at the barn milking his 
cows early one morning a masked man entered the house, shot Homer Deather- 
idge, and escaped through the cotton fields. Although her testimony was sup- 
ported by that of her thirteen-year-old daughter, Mrs. Deatheridge’s story was 
not credited. The police believe that she shot her brother-in-law herself or else 
knows who is guilty of the crime. 
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OWN and out, Kramer sat in 

the back room of an Eighth 

Avenue saloon, one of the 

many that managed to elude 

the dry law, and drummed his fingers 

nervously on the sloppy table. He was 

so near the status of plain metropolitan 

hobo that he could not buy a drink, and 

he had a secret fear that “Black 

George” might invite him to leave. 

That would be the final drop of his so- 
cial barometer. 

Kramer’s mental condition had been 


apathy for several days, but to-night he 


was keen with restless self-disgust. He 
had passed within thirty feet of his 
wife, crossing Broadway at Thirty- 
fourth Street, and the sight of her had 
roused him effectively. Gad, he grum- 
bled to himself, she was the smart one! 
Dressed in five hundred dollars’ worth 
of finery that afternoon if she had worn 
a stitch. If he could only get on his 
feet, he daydreamed in the dingy saloon 
“parlor,” he would doll himself up and 
talk her into a new alliance. She had 
never bothered to divorce him. 

The union between “Peggy” Carroll 
and Kramer had been legalized by all 
the conventions that society demands, 
but it had never savored of holiness. 
She was the most expert shoplifter in 
New York, and he, because of his con- 
nection in those early days with a cer- 
tain notorious combination of freight 
robbers, knew more about fences than 
any other underworld resident of Man- 


hattan. She had taken up with him 
in the first place because he could dis- 
pose of her spoils with scant chance of 
slip-ups. He had been proud of her 
and had begged her to marry him. She 
had had no particular objection. Later 
he had been caught with the goods by 
a Pennsylvania Railroad detective and 
had done three years up the river. 
When he came back to New York, 
Peggy had gone loyally to live with him 
again, but his spirit was broken. She 
found out that he was not “working” 
at all, but was gambling away her money 
and lying to her about how he spent his 
time. When she gave him the good-by, 
as she did coldly and with biting con- 
tempt, she started him irrevocably for 
the gutter. And he knew better than to 
approach her for a reconciliation until 
he had something more to offer than hot 
air. 

Thinking these things over, Kramer 
started with apprehension when he felt 
a hand on his arm. Looking up, he 
saw a slim, well-dressed man of thirty- 
five or thereabouts, the epitome of quiet 
prosperity. He had to stare hard at the 
aquiline, forceful features before he 
recognized the newcomer. Then he 
jumped up and shook hands. 

“Tf it isn’t the ‘Silver Gent!” he ex- 
claimed. “I thought you was out in 
Joliet.” 

“Shut up,” returned the other. “I’ve 
been out of stir a year, and there’s no 
use megaphoning my past troubles to all 
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Eighth Avenue. You look like you live 
in the almshouse, Fritz.” 

“T do, pretty near it,” and Kramer 
swore. He was turning over in his 
mind the possibility of a touch. 

“Well, you won’t, long,” promised 
the Silver Gent. “I didn’t fancy my 
spell in the workshop, even though I 
toadied out of most of it. I’m ready to 
make the haul that will put me on easy 
street for life. I’m going clean around 
the world and forget I ever was a crook. 
And I’ve got to have help.” 

“Does it mean a stake?” Kramer’s 
eyes glistened with hope. 

“It means the best suit of clothes you 
ever wore, to start with,” was the an- 
swer, “and life like a gentleman from 
the word go.” 

Kramer shut his eyes and sighed. 

“Don’t pinch me,” he pleaded. “I 
might wake up.” 

The Silver Gent was one of those 
anomalies of thiefdom, a man who 


seemed by every test of training and en- 
vironment to have been meant for other 


levels. When he had deliberately taken 
his first step in crime, he had been a 
medical student within six months of 
a diploma. The margin between him 
and detection in that case had been so 
narrow that he had precipitately aban- 
doned the university campus for cheap 
lodging houses and the confraternity of 
the dishonest. Like most men, he had 
a branding peculiarity. It. was his pas- 
sion for silver jewelry—stickpins, cuff 
links, and rings. The queer hobby had 
led to his nickname and, later, to his 
one arrest and conviction. Kramer eyed 
him wonderingly now. 

“You look like you’ve got money to 
burn,” the down-and-out commented, 
“but I don’t see none of your favorite 
metal.” 

“Then gaze on this,” replied the 
other. He drew from a vest pocket a 
shiny inch-long tube. “There’s alloy in 
it, but it’s mostly silver, and that ought 
to be a lucky hunch for me.” 
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“Spill the lay, quick,” advised — 
Kramer. “I’m anxious to get to the 
stage of clothes and some eats.” 

Over two glasses of passable rye, 
brought by Black George with eyebrows 
uplifted in patent surprise, the Silver 
Gent made clear his opportunity and his 
plans. 

“T’ve been working eight months at 
a clinical institute,” he said, “and I’m 
in right now. The reason I’ve spent 
these weary weeks in honest toil is that 
the institute has in its clinical labora- 
tory the largest single supply of radium 
in the United States. It'll bring a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, once I get it to 
Tokio, for I know a man there who is 
itching to hand me the kale. Also, I’ve 
got the necessary finances for the trip. 
Do you follow me so far?” 

“Kinder,” admitted Kramer. “Will 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
the stuff fit in that thingumjig ?” 

“You bet your life it will,” replied 
the Silver Gent, “and that’s where you 
come in. Whenever an interne assists 
in the clinic on the day that the poor 
get free radium treatment, he is searched 
when he leaves, just like a_ floor- 
sweeper in the mint. He couldn’t carry 
away one hair out of a rubber brush.” 

“I get hep fast,” Kramer interrupted 
with a grin. His mind leaped ahead in 
pleasant anticipation of affluence. 

“T thought you would. You are to. 
come through with the weekly visitors’ 
party next Thursday, looking as much 
like a gentleman as my money can make 
you. When you stand near the table 
where I am working, thrust your right 
leg backward and stand rigid for a mo 
ment. I'll pretend to drop something 
and slip the inner tube of radium into 
your pants cuff. Afterward, I'll return 
the outer casing, which is just like this 
silver one here, to the safe, under the 
head physician’s eye. The stuff won't 
be missed for a week, and by then you 
and I will be meeting in San Franciscd, 
with passage bought for Japan.” 
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There was much more to the con- 
ference. Terms were discussed acri- 
moniously, but Kramer was in too des- 
perate straights to drive a close bar- 
gain. 

“Whatever you do,” the Silver Gent 
counseled him as they parted, “don’t 
forget to put that little tube inside this 
silver One, as soon as you get outside 
the building. Radium leaks through or- 
dinary metal like boys through a ball 
park fence.” 

The next morning, spick and span in 
an outfit that radiated newness from 
head to foot, Kramer called on his wife. 
He hinted mysteriously that he was 
about to circle the world on a tre- 
mendous coup, and she listened with 
half-friendly interest. 

“I hope you’re on the level, Fritz,” 
she commented, unconscious of the 
paradox. “But tell it all to me when 
you get back, and show me the swag.” 

That was every crumb of comfort he 
could get, and when, in company with 
a dozen or more sightseers, he began 
a conducted tour of the clinical institute 
Thursday morning, he was in a cold 
sweat of anxiety lest the daring plan go 
amiss. 

Kramer had paced a hotel room half 
the night before, sick with fear, not 
of possible punishment, but of intoler- 
able failure. The solace of drink was 
not to be thought of, and the state of 
his nerves grew pitiful. To begin with 
he was as mad about Peggy as he had 
always been. Then, success in this ven- 
ture and the money it would gain would 
buy him more than the respect and com- 
tadeship of a woman. It would lead 
his former associates to a renewed trust 
in him, winning back, through the me- 
dium of his wife’s conversion, his old 
standing in the underworld. He would 
be recognized again as the most desir- 
able agent in New York for the dis- 
posal of stolen goods in wholesale quan- 
lites. The woman he wanted, the 
friends he had lost, prosperity in pock- 
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etfuls!’ Those were the prizes at stake 
for Kramer. 

As the party neared the room where 
the transfer of the precious element was 
to be made, the man’s blood pumped un- 
til he wondered if his companions 
heard it. Already the nerves in his 
right leg were taut, tingling with antici- 
pation of the faint tug at the trousers 
that should mark the Silver Gent’s fum- 
bling at their cuff. It seemed to him 
that he could already feel the gentle 
weight of the tiny tube. 

A moment later, passing through a 
door, Kramer saw the Silver Gent, 
bending over a table that recalled to 
mind chemists’ shops he had seen in 
motion pictures. A cool devil, the Sil- 
ver Gent, Kramer remarked inwardly. 
As he worked the interne seemed ob- 
livious of any presence in the room. 

The party neared the table. It halted 
a moment while the conducting physi- 
cian explained the work that was done 
in this branch of the clinical laboratory. 
Kramer had taken a position not three 
feet from the Silver Gent. His super- 
sensitive imagination made him think 
that the interne had stooped behind him, 
but he did not dare risk even a glance 
from the corner of his eye. That right 
leg, thrust back in seeming careless- 
ness, was so acute with waiting nerves 
that it could have felt the touch of a 
dove’s feather. Kramer’s mouth was 
dry as sun-baked bone. 

The voice of the physician came, 
sounding as eerily as a far-off buoy 
bell, heard through a fog. There was 
a shuffling of feet, and the visitors be- 
gan to move toward the next room. 
Kramer went, too, weak with a terrible 
nausea, fighting down sobs of rage and 
disappointment. There had been no tug 
at his trouser leg, no indication that the 
Silver Gent had kept his word. 

Outside, Kramer hurried to the near- 
est shadow and ran his finger around 
the cuff, searching feverishly. He 
found nothing. That night and the next 
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day he tried unsuccessfully to get in 
touch with the Silver Gent. The real- 
ization beat in upon him that the other, 
having evolved some way to effect the 
theft singlehanded, had double-crossed 
him. Shaken in all his being by the 
strain and anticlimax, Kramer set him- 
self to drinking up what he had left of 
his stake. 


The doctor looked up into two bleared 
eyes. 

“Did you ever hear of Professor H. 
Becquerel, of Paris?” he asked. 

“T did not.” 

“You should read his life. He had an 
accident happen to hisn that was as fate- 
ful for the world as the falling of the 
apple on Sir Isaac Newton’s head.” 

“T want to know what’s the matter 


with me, doc, not listen to a lecture.’’~ 


“Well, my friend, you are going to 
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lose this leg, in all probability. At any 
rate, you will be in the hospital for some 
weeks, and I suspect you will be here 
under arrest. We have been warned 
to watch for just such a case as this,” 

Kramer’s heart leaped in wild fear, 

“What did this bird Becquerel do, 
doc ?” 

“He carried radium in his pocket 
without knowing it would eat his tis- 
sues,” the physician explained. 

Kramer looked at the ugly, ulcerated 
ankle and screamed in hysterics. 

It was all so plain. His accomplice 
waited in San Francisco now, cursing 
him for a double-crosser. And a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of radium 
was in a hotel room clothes closet. 

The Silver Gent had slipped the little 
tube in the left trouser cuff instead of 
the right. Kramer, with his one-track 
mind, had never thought to look there. 





i 
FOUR ARRESTED FOR WEALTHY MAN’S MURDER 


WHat promises to be one of the most sensational murder cases in the his- 

tory of Georgia has been opened by the arrest of four persons charged 
with the murder of Fred D. Shepard, a wealthy peach grower of Fort Valley. 
Those under arrest are Mrs. F. Eugene Elmer, formerly the wife of Shepard 
and now married to a physician; Mrs, Ione Henry, Mrs. Elmer's sister; Ernest 
Hopson, Mrs, Elmer’s son by a former marriage; and Mrs. Annie Cutts, wife 
of a lawyer. 

Several months ago Mr. Shepard became very ill while he was visiting with 
his wife at the home of her sister, and he died three days later in a Macon 
hospital, where an operation was performed in a vain effort to save his life. 
Physicians who took part in this operation reported to the authorities that there 
were white spots on Shepard’s intestines, which indicated that poison was in 
his system. 

The matter was dropped, however, until Mrs. Alice Crandall, Shepard's 
sister, received anonymously through the mails a will, purported to be Shep- 
ard’s and dated later than the one his widow had filed for probate. The later 
alleged will left most of Shepard’s estate to Mrs. Crandall; by the first will Mrs. 
Shepard inherited the bulk of the property. 

Upon receipt of the anonymous testament Mrs. Crandall took steps to have 
her brother’s body exhumed. Experts found evidence that at least fifty grams 
of bichloride of mercury had been given the man. A coroner’s inquest was 
ordered, and the jury agreed that Shepard had met his death by poison, Mrs 
Elmer and the others accused with her were arrested soon afterward. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
A™ the Thelma Theater, where Vincent Starr, its owner, is acting the leading réle in a play by 


Helen Hardwick, @ woman named Virginia Darrow is murdered. 


Shortly before she died she 


passed a note, between acts, to Starr, telling him that Mr. Shei, an unidentified master criminal, is 
in the house; his name is on her lips as she passes away. A significant circumstance connected with 
her death is that peals of raucous laughter preceded it. 

The Gray Phantom, a wealthy man who finds an outlet for his energies in criminal pursuits, is 


suspected of being Mr. Shei, and of killing Virginia Darrow. 


Helen Hardwick, who is in love with 


The Gray Phantom, goes to his estate, Azurecrest, to warn him of his position, only to learn that he 


no longer lives there. 


She is detained by the present occupants, who are agents of Mr. Shel. 


Entirely innocent of the charge, The Gray Phantom turns investigator and determines to blast 


the career of the mysterious Mr. Shei. 
the seven wealthiest men in New York. 


speckle, one of the seven proposed victims, is Mr. Shei. 
slow poison, and, by withholding the antidote, he intends to make them pay. 


cluding Fairspeckle, are inoculated, 


He learns that Mr. Shei hopes to get half the fortune of 
Investigation leads him to believe that W. Rufus Fair- 


The plan is to inoculate the seven men with 
The seven men, in- 


Warned by a woman of Mr. Shei’s organization that, unless he gives up his plans and leaves 
town at once, Helen Hardwick will be another victim of the laughing poison, he hastens to Azure- 


crest. 
him tell where it is. 


Entering by a secret passage, he captures Doctor Tagala, who has the antidote, and makes 
The Gray Phantom, on his way to obtain the precious liquid, is surprised by 


Slade, the owner of the estate, who tells him that Helen will be shot if he does not reveal Doc- 


tor Tagala’s whereabouts. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A FUTILE SEARCH. 


\LKING with his usual list- 
less and shuffling gait, Lieu- 
tenant Culligore mounted the 
steps in front of police head- 
quarters and entered the office of In- 
spector Stapleton of the detective bu- 
reau. It was late in the afternoon, and 
Culligore might have quickened his 
steps and carried himself with more 
animation if he could have known that 
at this very moment The Gray Phan- 
tom, seated in the secret chamber at 
Azurecrest, was planning his second 
move against the redoubtable Mr. Shei. 

Stapleton, a huge, thick-necked man 
With a reddish face and a tendency to- 
ward irascibility, looked up with a 
scowl as the lieutenant walked in. 





“Well, what’s new?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” said Culligore patiently 
and flopped into a chair beside the in- 
spector’s desk, “except that our friend 
Mr. Shei seems to be getting away 
with it.” 

Stapleton glared at a pile of news- 


papers he had been reading. His tem- 
per was on edge from his perusal of 
several editorials that chided the bureau 
for its failure to circumvent Mr. Shei. 

“Two of the seven moneybags are 
already showing the white feather,” 
Culligore continued, “and two or three 
of the others are getting wabbly. By 
the end of the week I guess most of 
’em will be ready to pay Mr. Shei’s 
price. I don’t know how he means to 
manage the transaction, but I'll bet a 
pair of pink socks he'll figure out a 
safe way.” 
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“What are the doctors doing? Still 
loafing on the job, I suppose?” 

“They’re up a tree—every mother’s 
son of them. They can’t dope out the 
disease at all. If they had seven 
months instead of seven days, they 
might be able to do something, but as 
it is they’re at the end of their tether. 
Their only hope is that one of the seven 
will be obliging enough to die before 
the others, so they can perform an 
autopsy.” 

Stapleton jerked his head savagely to 
one side. “This is the twentieth cen- 
tury and we're living in a civilized 
country,” he muttered. “A man can’t 
put over a thing like that in these 
times.” 

“Just what I’ve been telling myself 
for the last three days,” admitted Culli- 
gore. “I’ve been saying it can’t be done 
—but Mr. Shei is going right ahead and 
doing it.” 

“And he’s pulling the trick right 
under our noses,” supplemented the in- 
spector. “That’s what gets my goat. 
It’s plain as day that Mr. Shei is The 
Gray Phantom. Nobody but The Gray 
Phantom ever got away with a thing 
like this, and this job has all the ear- 
marks of his work. Well,” and his 
huge fist descended on the desk with 
a slam, “we'll get him yet, and when we 
do T’ll see to it that he’s put away for 
keeps.” 

Culligore drew the palm of his hand 
across his mouth as if to stifle one of 
his infrequent grins. 

“Keeping something up your sleeve 
again?” demanded the inspector, who 
had noticed the gesture. “If you've got 
something on your mind, why don’t you 
spring it?” 

The lieutenant shifted his lanky fig- 
ure in the chair. “I’ve been trying all 
day to get a line on Fairspeckle,” he 
said slowly, without directly answering 
the inspector’s question. “Queer how 
“that old duffer vamosed. I tried to 


question the Jap valet, but all he knows 
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is that there are two bumps on his head — 
where there was only one before. The 
doctor and the nurse got rough treat- 
ment, too. Of a sudden the lights went 
out, and old Fairspeckle seemed to go 
out with them. Anyhow, he was gone 
when the doctor came to.” Culligore 
paused to light one of his vicious- 
looking cigars. “Something queer 
about that old goat’s disappearance— 
eh, inspector?” 

Stapleton stared hard at his subordi- 
nate, as if trying to read the thoughts 
stirring behind his stolid countenance, 
“Of course there is,” he said irritably. 
“There’s something queer about every 
disappearance. Just what are you driv- 
ing at? You don’t doubt that Fair- 
speckle was kidnaped by Mr. Shei’s 
agents?” 

“I doubt everything, inspector. 
Know of any reason why Mr. Shei 
should go out of his way to abduct the 
old geezer?” 

“No, I don’t,” admitted Stapleton 
after some thought. “The kidnaping 
of Fairspeckle doesn’t seem to fit into 
the pattern of Mr. Shei’s scheme. 
What’s your idea, Culligore? You 
don’t suppose Fairspeckle kidnaped 
himself ?” 

“Stranger things have happened, in- 
spector. By the way,” and the liew- 
tenant reached into his pocket and took 
out several typewritten slips, “I meant 
to hand you these yesterday, but was 
too busy with other things. I found 
them beside the typewriter on Fair- 
speckle’s desk. What do you make of 
them?” 

Stapleton picked up the slips and 
glanced at them. His eyes widened 
into a stare as he read the typewritten 
lines. He read them twice, and then 
he transferred his gaze to Culligore. 

“Holy mackerel!” he muttered. Then 
he sat silent for a time, wriggling his 
ample frame to and fro in the chait. 
“Why, these things make it look as 
though Fairspeckle was Mr. Shei.” 
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“They show that the mystery isn’t 
quite so simple as you thought, inspec- 
tor. They sort of knock the pins from 
under your theory that The Gray Phan- 
tom is Mr. Shei.” 

For a few moments longer Staple- 
ton’s bewildered eyes rested on the 
slips. Then he read aloud the list of 
names beneath the intorductory para- 
graph, and the pucker on his forehead 
deepened. Finally he looked quizzi- 
cally at the lieutenant. 

“Yes, I noticed it, too,” said Culli- 
gore. “There’s something queer about 
that list. Looks as though Mr. Shei, 
whoever he is, hadn’t followed his orig- 
inal program. Seven men were inocu- 
lated, but only five of them are named 
in Fairspeckle’s list. The other two 
names don’t jibe.” 

Stapleton pondered for a while. He 
seemed to have great difficulty readjust- 
ing his thoughts to a new fact. 

“And here’s another interesting 
thing,” Culligore pointed out. “Every 
one of the seven men mentioned in 
Fairspeckle’s list was a member of a 
ring that fought him tooth and _ nail 
some years ago.” 

“And this is Fairspeckle’s way of get- 
ting even with them,” ventured the in- 
spector. 

“Maybe,” said Culligore guardedly. 
“Anyhow, a fairly strong motive could 
be made out of it.” 

“But how do you account for the fact 
that Fairspeckle didn’t carry out his 
original program ?” 

“I’m not trying to account for it just 
now. There might have been a slip of 
some kind. Jf Fairspeckle is Mr. Shei, 
the fact that he revised his list doesn’t 
really cut any ice. Any man has a 

right to change his mind.” 

' Inspector Stapleton sat up straight. 
He looked at Culligore in a determined 
way. ‘What I can’t understand is why 
you didn’t show me these slips yester- 
day. You say you were too busy with 
other things. I’d like to know what 
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other things could be more important. 
Never mind that, though. The thing 
to do now is to find Fairspeckle.” 

Again Culligore drew his palm 
across his mouth. “And when you 
have found him, inspector, what are 
you going to do with him?” ‘ 

“Eh?” Stapleton seemed to think 
the question a strange one. “Do with 
him? Why, we'll see to it that he gets 
the stiffest sentence the law provides. 
If we once get our hands on him we'll 
put him in a place where he won’t be 
able to trouble us for some time.” 

“Aren't you overlooking something, 
inspector ?” 

Stapleton stared perplexedly at his 
subordinate. 

“What about the seven capitalists?” 
the lieutenant went on. “They'll die 
like rats unless the antidote is adminis- 
tered in time. You can’t make Mr. Shei 
fork over the antidote by putting him 
in jail. He’s wise enough to know that 
as long as the antidote is in his posses- 
sion he has a hold on us, and he won’t 
be likely to give it up. He knows we 
are not going to let seven of the biggest 
men in the country die just for the sake 
of sending him to jail. The fact is, in- 
spector, that Mr. Shei has us sewed up 
in a sack.” 

Stapleton seemed about to make an 
indignant reply, but it died on his 
tongue. Evidently Culligore’s argu- 
ment had made a strong impression. 
He dropped back against the chair and 
peered diffidently into space. 

“I’m hanged if I’m going to sit with 
arms folded and let Mr. Shei put this 
thing over,” he muttered at last. “He’s 
a slick crook, but there ought to be a 
way of dealing with him.” 

“I think there is, inspector,” agreed 
Culligore, leisurely rising from his 
chair. “I can’t see it just yet, but may- 
be my mind will work better after a 
little walk. So long, inspector.” 

He shuffled from the room, fol- 
lowed by Inspector Stapleton’s puzzled 
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gaze. After leaving the headquarters 
building, he walked to a near-by res- 
taurant and ordered a substantial meal. 
He seemed in no hurry, for he ate 
slowly and lingered for a considerable 
time over his coffee and cigar. An ob- 
‘server, noticing his languid air and 
phlegmatic expression, might have 
thought that Mr. Shei was farthest 
from his mind. It was dark when he 
left the restaurant, and it was a little 
after eight o’clock when, after a lei- 
surely stroll in a zigzagging direction, 
he reached the Thelma Theater. 

His decision to visit the Thelma once 
more might have been due to the fact 
that it had been the scene of several 
mysterious incidents which were more 
or less directly traceable to the activities 
of Mr. Shei. The death of Virginia 
Darrow had occurred there, and the 
bullet that had missed The Gray Phan- 
tom by such a narrow margin was still 
imbedded in one of the pillars. But 
Culligore’s expression gave no indica- 
tion of his purpose as he stood on the 
sidewalk across the street from the 
theater and glanced up at the windows 
of Vincent Starr’s private office on the 
second floor. 

The windows were dark, so evidently 
Starr was not there, and the entire 
structure presented a gloomy and life- 
less appearance. Culligore hummed a 
little tune as he walked to the nearest 
street intersection, then cut diagonally 
across the thoroughfare, continued half 
a block to the west, and finally ducked 
into a dark basement entrance. The 
ease with which he made his way sug- 
gested that he had traveled the same 
route before. After walking down a 
dirty and foul-smelling passage, he 
emerged into a vacant space bordered 
at one side by the rear wall of the 
theater. 

He crossed the inclosure, then ran 
down a short stairway, and brought 
up against a door. Now he took a 


number of keys from his pocket and 
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tried several in the lock before he found _ 
one that fitted. At last the door came 
open, and the lieutenant, locking it care- 
fully behind him, stood in the basement 
under the Thelma Theater. 

On all sides was total darkness. For 
a time he stood still, listening for 
sounds, but nothing but dull and distant 
noises from the outside reached his 
ears. Having satisfied himself that he 
was apparently alone in the basement, 
he took out his flashlight and began a 
thorough and comprehensive search. 
With the electric flash peering into 
every nook and corner, he explored the 
dressing rooms, peeped behind piles of 
discarded scenery, examined odds and 
ends of stage property, looked into the 
barrels and boxes in the dusty store- 
rooms, and even tapped the walls here 
and there to assure himself that there 
were no hollow spaces. 

At last he gave up. His search had 
taken almost an hour and it had been 
complete and painstaking in every re- 
spect, yet Lieutenant Culligore seemed 
not quite satisfied. On his face was a 
look of hesitancy that seemed to sug- 
gest a lingering suspicion that some- 
thing might have eluded him. Standing 
in the center of the basement, he extin- 
guished the flash light, for it had been 
his experience that his other senses 
were more acute when his eyes received 
no impressions. 

For a little while, standing in im- 
penetrable darkness, he _ scarcely 
breathed. He had a curious sensation 
that a faint sound was passing him and 
dissolving in the dank air. It was so 
slight and elusive that his ears could 
scarcely detect it, yet it appealed to his 
imagination with peculiar insistence. It 
might have been either a moan or a 
sigh, or perhaps a cry coming from a 
great distance. Somehow, though he 
could not analyze the sensation, he fan- 
cied it expressed a great, overwhelming 
anguish. Whether it came from above, 
below, or the sides he could not deter- 














mine, but it inspired him with a haunt- 
ing feeling that he was not alone. 

Again he took up the flash, and in- 
stantly the impression vanished, as if 
it had been a wraith fleeing from the 
light. Once more, step by step, he went 
over every square foot of the basement, 
covering the ground he had already 
searched so patiently, but he found 
nothing that gave the slightest clew to 
the peculiar sound. Finally, half in- 
clined to believe that his imagination 
had deceived him, he ascended the stair- 
way and continued his search on the 
ground floor. With dogged determina- 
tion he explored the space in the wings 
and back of the stage, then went up and 
down the aisles in the auditorium. His 
inspection of the boxes was fruitless, 
and he found nothing of significance in 
the little niche where, on his previous 
visit to the Thelma, he had strongly 
suspected that an eavesdropper was hid- 
ing, Finally he went through the offices 
on the street front, occupied, as was in- 
dicated by the brass plates on the doors, 
by the treasurer, business manager, and 
stage director. Here also his quest was 
unavailing, and nothing now remained 
but Vincent Starr’s private office on the 
upper floor. 

The moment he entered, Culligore 
felt as though he were invading the den 
of a sybarite. His flashlight, flitting 
slowly over the room, revealed soft 
color harmonies and exquisite decora- 
tions. Faint and delicate perfumes 
mingled with the fresh and alluring 
scents of flowers. Culligore’s feet sank 
deep into costly rugs as he moved about 
the office, peeping behind chairs, desks, 
and cabinets, and occasionally sounding 
the walls for hollow spaces. After an 
hour of intense and patient effort, he 
Was forced to admit that he had exerted 
himself needlessly and that his impres- 
sions while standing in the basement 
could have been nothing but figments of 
his fancy. 

Finally he sat down in the luxuri- 
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ously upholstered chair beside Starr’s 
desk. His watch showed a quarter past 
eleven, and he tried to reconcile himself 
to the thought that the only thing he 
could do was to go home and sleep. He 
was disappointed, for he had hoped that 
his search would yield some tangible 
results. He scowled a little as his gaze 
roamed idly over the orderly piles of 
papers on the desk. The ink stand, the 
paper cutter, and the pens were all of 
ornamental design. The only plain and 
undecorative objects in the room were 
the two telephones standing at one side 
of the desk. It struck him as a little 
odd that there should be two of them, 
but then he noticed that one was an 
automatic instrument without outside 
connections and communicating only 
with the various departments in the 
building. 

Presently he yawned ostentatiously. 
He could not quite understand his 
reason for remaining after his fruit- 
less task was done, nor could he com- 
prehend the feeling, vague but uncan- 
nily persistent, that the next few min- 
utes would bring some startling devel- 
opments. 

A gentle buzzing caused him to sit up 
straight in the chair. The telephone 
was ringing, and _ instinctively he 
reached out his hand for one of the in- 
struments. He spoke a soft “hello” 
in the transmitter. There was no re- 
sponse, but the ringing continued. A 
little dazedly he hung up the receiver 
and peered fixedly at the other tele- 
phone. He jerked it to him, thrust the 
transmitter to his ear, and instantly the 
buzzing ceased. 

A gasp of amazement fell from his 
lips. Some one was calling on the auto- 
matic telephone, the one that had no 
outside connections. The person call- 
ing must be inside the building, then, 
despite the fact that his patient search 
had convinced him that there was no 
other human being within the four 
walls of the structure. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
TRAPPED. 


ELLO—hello!” shouted Culligore 

into the mouthpiece. From head 
to foot he was tingling with suspense. 
It was one of the rare occasions within 
recent years when he felt the thrill of 
excitement. 

A hoarse and rasping voice re- 
sponded, but at first he could make out 
no words. The person at the other end 
seemed to speak with great difficulty 
and was evidently on the verge of hys- 
terics. 

“Speak a little louder, can’t you?” 
urged the lieutenant. ‘Who are you?” 

A jumble of split words and syllables 
sounded distantly in his ear. Now and 
then, between efforts to speak clearly, 
came a titter and a giggle that awoke a 
startling suspicion in Culligore’s mind. 

“Tell me who you are,” he said in 
loud tones. 

A short, cracked laugh came over the 
wire. It was followed by a groan, as 
if the speaker were despairing over his 
inability to make himself understood. 
Then he tried again. “Fair—Fair- 
speckle.” 

“Oh!” Culligore’s teeth clicked out 
the exclamation. He nodded at the in- 
strument, as if the name just spoken 
had confirmed a suspicion in his mind. 
“Where are you, Mr. Fairspeckle?” 

“IT can’t—can’t tell you,” came grop- 
ingly over the wire. 

“Haven’t you any idea?” 

“None. I’m locked in a—a room, 
and I am—dying! For God’s sake get 
me out!” 

“Listen, Mr. Fairspeckle,” said Culli- 
gore tensely. ‘“You’re somewhere in 





the Thelma Theater, and I am going 
to find you. 
time, but don’t worry. 
very long.” 

A groan of relief mingled with pent- 
up suspense sounded in Culligore’s ear, 
and then he slammed the receiver back 


It may take some little 
It won’t be 
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on the hook. His eyes were twinkling 
and there was a new eagerness in his 
face. He jumped up from the chair 
and took a step toward the door. Then 
he drew back, and in the next moment 
his face had resumed its habitual slug- 
gish expression and there was nothing 
in his manner to indicate that anything 
out of the ordinary had happened. 

The door opened and in walked Vin- 
cent Starr. The theatrical manager, 
faultlessly attired in evening dress, top- 
coat, and silk hat, shrank back at sight 
of the man standing beside the desk. 
Then, recognizing the lieutenant, he in- 
stantly gathered himself. 

“You startled me, Culligore,” he ex- 
plained with an apologetic laugh. “So 
many strange things have happened in 
this place that I am naturally a little 
nervous. I often come here late at night 
to read or write, according to my mood, 
but of late I approach the place in fear 
and trembling.” He eyed the detective 
inquiringly. “I wonder what brings 
you to my private office at such an 
hour.” 

“Hope you don’t mind my snooping,” 
said Culligore genially. “I have been 
looking around a bit. There were a 
couple of things I wanted to get 
straightened out in my mind. As you 
say yourself, there have been a lot of 
strange doings in this place, and I’ve 
got a sneaking suspicion that Mr. Shei 
is back of them all.” 

Starr doffed his hat and ran his 
fingers through his long, glossy hair. 
The discoloration of his nose had di- 
minished greatly, but his face was still 
pale and drawn. 

“That’s precisely my idea,” he said 
nervously. “I shall never feel safe until 
that scoundrel is behind iron bars. Un- 
less he has a private grievance against 
me, I am at a loss to understand why 
he can’t keep away from my theater. 
By the way, did you obtain any light 
on the things that were puzzling you?” 

“Not much,” said Culligore disgust 














edly, with a furtive glance at the tele- 
phone. “I searched every square inch 
of the place without finding what I was 
after.” 

“Yes?” Starr seemed politely curi- 
ous. “I infer, then, that you had a 
definite object in view, that you were 
not just searching at random.” 

“Oh, no.” Culligore looked about 
him as if not quite at ease. “I suppose 
we're alone?” 

“Not another soul in the building. 
You can speak as freely as you like.” 

“Then I'll tell you exactly what I 
think. The way Mr. Shei’s men have 
been sneaking in and out of this place 
is mighty suggestive. Just why they 
should be turning your place into a 
rendezvous is something I don’t under- 
stand, but that’s exactly what they seem 
to be doing. They were right on the 
job the night you opened your new 
play. They gave Virginia Darrow a 
shot of poison just at the psychological 
moment, before she could spill what she 
knew. Then they sneaked the body 
away right under our eyes, and we have 
not yet discovered how they managed 
it. Only the other day, somebody took 
a shot at either you or The Gray Phan- 
tom. All this looks mighty queer.” 

“It does,” assented Starr. He took 
out a jewel-studded case and lighted a 
cigarette. His pale, uneasy eyes did 
not leave the detective’s face for a mo- 
ment. “What is your theory?” 

Culligore looked musingly into space. 
“Mr. Shei is very clever, but he is of 
flesh and blood, like the rest of us. 
There must be a simple and natural ex- 
planation for all these strange doings. 
I'll bet my hat that he has found a 
secret entrance to your place.” 

“Impossible,” said Starr promptly. 
“This theater was built according to my 
Own directions and my own architects 
supervised every detail of the construc- 
tion.” 

_“That may be, but I still stick to the 
idea of a secret entrance. Don’t you 
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see, Mr. Starr, even if you didn’t have 
such an entrance made when you con- 
structed your theater, Mr. Shei’s men 
may have drilled a hole through the 
wall or the floor somewhere? Nothing 
else explains how they have been slip- 
ping in and out of the place.” 

“But why ?” demanded Starr, and his 
fingers trembled as he took the ciga- 
rette from his lips. ‘Why should they 
do such a thing?” 

Culligore smiled faintly while his 
muddy little eyes scanned the other’s 
face. 

“IT think you can make a pretty fair 
guess,” he said dryly. 

Starr’s face turned a shade paler. 
For an instant there was a look of posi- 
tive dread in his eyes, but it vanished 
quickly. A sad smile came to his lips. 

“T see I must be frank with you,” he 
murmured, “‘much as I dislike to dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to my private 
life. Don’t ask me to go into details, 
for there are excellent reasons why I 
should not co so. In plain words, I do 
not care to incriminate myself. I have 
not always been what I am to-day. 
There was a time, quite a number of 
years ago, when I led a very violent life 
and when the law and I were not on 
the best of terms. I made enemies—a 
number of them—and it is possible that 
they are pursuing me to-day. In fact 

” 


He paused, and his narrowing gaze 
slanted to the floor. Culligore re- 
pressed a start. In the intense silence 
of the moment he heard a faint buzz- 
ing. Somewhere, in one of the offices 
on the ground floor, a telephone was 
ringing, and he guessed that Fair- 
speckle had grown impatient and was 
calling one of the other departments of 
the intercommunicating system. 

“Tn fact,” Starr went on after a mo- 
ment’s pause, quickly controlling his 
astonishment, “if I were to come face to 
face with Mr. Shei to-day, I strongly 
suspect that I would recognize in him 
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one of my old enemies. Don’t ask me 
to explain any further, Culligore. You 
will appreciate the delicacy of the 
matter.” 

“I do, and you’ve said enough to ex- 
plain the funny doings that have been 
going on here. I want you to answer 
one question frankly. Have you any 
idea who Mr. Shei is?” 

“Have you?” was Starr’s prompt re- 
joinder. 

Culligore chuckled. ‘Maybe I have 
and maybe I haven’t. I’m pretty sure 
of one thing. Some people think The 
Gray Phantom is Mr. Shei, but they’re 
dead wrong.” 

Starr’s lips twitched into a knowing 
smile. “I agree with you, there, Culli- 
gore. Shall we go a step farther? With 
The Gray Phantom eliminated, the 
range of available suspects narrows 
down to one man. Am I right?” 

“I think you are on the right track, 
Mr. Starr.” 

The theatrical manager, once more 
quite composed, seemed to find a great 
deal of amusement in the speculative 
drift of the conversation. 

“It is diverting to try to read other 
people’s minds,” he observed. “I won- 
der how close I can come to an accurate 
reading of yours. A_ detective’s 
thoughts travel a devious route, but I 
will try to look at the situation from 
your point of view, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into account. If you were 
to mention the name of the one remain- 
ing suspect, I fancy it would be 
W. Rufus Fairspeckle.” 

Culligore stared as if dumfounded 
at the other’s astuteness, but his lips 
curled into the faintest grin as soon as 
Starr averted his gaze. 

“You might as well admit that I was 
right,” said the manager with a smile 
of elation. “For once a mere layman 
has read your mind like an open book. 
The next question is what has become 
of Fairspeckle. Do you suppose 

He broke off short. His glance 
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darted involuntarily to the automatic — 
telephone on the desk. Its summons 
sounded clear and distinct in the tense 
silence. Once more a tinge of gray 
crept into his face. With a tightening 
of the lips he looked furtively at Culli- 
gore. 

“Queer!” muttered the lieutenant, 
fingering the green cord attached to the 
instrument and tracing it to the sound 
box. “Some one is calling on the pri- 
vate wire. And you just told me that 
you and I were alone in the building.” 

The buzzing continued. Starr stared 
helplessly at the instrument, but out of 
the tail of an eye he was watching 
the expression on the detective’s face. 
Finally, with a jerk of the shoulders, he 
emerged from his daze. 

“T don’t understand it,’ he mur- 
mured, “but we shall soon see what it 
means.” 

He sat down and drew the instru- 
ment to him. His face took on a look 
of determination, but there was also a 
baffling and inscrutable expression that 
might have puzzled the detective. But 
Culligore’s thoughts seemed to be else- 
where. He looked as though he fore- 
saw a critical moment and realized that 
quick thinking and prompt action were 
necessary. While Starr was speaking 
into the telephone, he looked quickly 
about the room. From his vest pocket 
he took a small box and removed the 
lid, exposing a reddish substance that 
looked like salve. Rubbing a little of 
it onto his finger tips, he softly crossed 
the room and quickly smeared a thin 
coating of the reddish material on the 
doorknob. 

Starr hung up the receiver just as the 
little box disappeared in Culligore’s vest 
pocket. 

“T don’t understand it,” said the man- 
ager frettingly. “Some one was speak- 
ing. It was a man’s voice, but I couldn't 
make out what he was trying to say. 
It is very mysterious.” He smiled 
faintly. “It’s beginning to look as 




















though I was mistaken and there was 
some one else in the building besides 
you and me.” 

“Tt certainly looks queer,” admitted 
Culligore. “I searched everywhere, but 
we might as well go over the ground 
again.” 

Starr acquiesced readily, and Culli- 
gore saw to it that the manager pre- 
ceded him out of the room. He noticed 
with gratification that the other’s fin- 
gers closed firmly around the knob as he 
opened the door, and he knew that 
Starr was too preoccupied to take heed 
of the faint smear left on his hand from 
contact with the greased metal. He 
chuckled inwardly as he followed the 
manager down the stairs and through 
the offices in front of the building. 
After a brief and somewhat perfunc- 
tory search, they entered the audi- 
torium. 

“Shall I switch on the lights?” whis- 
pered Starr, walking beside the detec- 
tive. 

“I wouldn’t. If there’s a prowler 
around the place, we don’t want to 
warn him. My electric flash will do.” 

For a time they conducted the search 
in silence, the detective cautiously dart- 
ing the electric gleam over floor and 
walls and into dark corners. Finally 
he paused before a niche in the wall 
and pointed to an aperture behind the 
marble shelf that spanned the opening. 

“Do you know,” he whispered, “that 
the other day, while I was talking with 
The Gray Phantom, I had a funny feel- 
ing some one was hiding back there and 
listening to our conversation? Who do 
you suppose it could have been?” 

There was no response. Culligore 
had been peering into the recess behind 
the marble ledge. Now he looked up 
quickly, but Starr was gone—and the 
twitching of the detective’s lips signified 
that the manager’s sudden disappear- 
ance did not surprise him greatly. In 
an instant he was amazingly alert. 
Jerking his electric flash hither and 
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thither, he moved quickly back and 
forth within the narrow space where he 
had last seen the manager, sweeping the 
surrounding objects with his electric 
gleam and examining the surfaces of 
chairs, pillars, walls, and decorative 
articles. 

Presently he brought up in front of 
one of the larger pillars supporting the 
balcony. He had previously noticed its 
huge dimensions, and now he gauged 
them again with a auickly calculating 
eye. It was there The Gray Phantom 
had stood when the mysterious shot 
was fired the other day, and Helen 
Hardwick had been leaning against the 
same pillar when the curious individual 
with the repulsive features glided past 
her. 

The electric gleam moved swiftly 
over the white surface of the post with 
its ornate trimmings of dull gold. 
Again, as once or twice before, he won- 
dered whether there was any hidden 
significance in the fact that The Gray 
Phantom had stood in this identical spot 
at the moment the shot was fired. Was 
it possible that the skulking assailant 
had feared that The Phantom was about 
to make an important discovery, and 
was that why he had fired the shot? 
Culligore pondered the question while 
scanning every square inch of the pillar. 

Suddenly the electric gleam stopped 
at a point near the floor, and Culligore 
could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of elation. His ruse had succeeded, for 
on the white surface of the post was a 
faint discoloration which signified that 
Starr’s hand had recently touched that 
particular point. There were no other 
marks, and this one was only a few 
inches from the floor. Culligore’s fin- 
gers ran quickly over the surrounding 
space, and occasionally he pressed his 
thumb firmly against the wood, but 
without discovering anything. His 
hand slid downward to where the rich 
Persian carpet was neatly tucked 
around the base of the post, and sud- 
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denly his exploring fingers touched a 
slight knoblike projection. He pressed 
firmly, and he felt an exultant tingle as 
there came a soft, whirring response. 
A panel in the post, ingeniously hidden 
in the gold-lined grooves, was sliding 
back, forming an aperture. 

The electric gleam showed a look of 
keen elation on Culligore’s face. Fis 
discovery had taken only a minute or 
two of valuable time, for he had moved 
fast since he noticed that Starr was 
gone. Yet, but for a happy inspiration 
and the resultant reddish stain on the 
post, he might have searched for days 
without finding the opening. 

Now he squeezed his figure through 
the narrow aperture, at the same time 
pocketing his electric flash and draw- 
ing his automatic. His feet encoun- 
tered the upper rungs of a ladder that 
pointed straight down. He descended 
rapidly, making no sound. At the bot- 
tom was a narrow passage extending 
in the direction of the street, and at 
its farther end he saw a faint glow. 
He approached quickly, warned by a 
sixth sense that he had no time to 
waste. 

He came to a door. It stood open 
a crack, and through the narrow open- 
ing he saw a strange scene. An elderly 
man, with a thin and haggard face and 
sunken eyes that stared about him in an 
agonized way, was lying on a_ cot. 
Starr, bending over the recumbent man, 
was winding pieces of rope around his 
feet and hands and drawing them into 
tight knots. 

“There, Mr. Fairspeckle,” he taunt- 
ingly declared when he had fastened a 
gag around the other man’s mouth, “TI 
don’t think you will work loose a sec- 
ond time. Even if you should, you will 
find that the telephone is out of order.” 

He laughed, turned away from the 
cot, and uttered a gasp as he looked 
into the muzzle of Culligore’s pistol. 
Every trace of color faded from his 
face, but he gathered himself quickly. 
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“You are a most astounding person, ~ 


Culligore,” he remarked coolly. “J 
wonder how you found your way down 
here. Not that it matters,” he added 
with a shrug, “but I am naturally curi- 
ous. I won’t press you for the in- 
formation, however. Any way I can be 
of service?” 

“Yes, Mr. Shei,” said Culligore, em- 
phasizing each word and _ looking 
straight into the other’s eyes, “you can 
hold out your hands and not make any 
fuss.while I put the handcuffs on you.” 

Starr laughed derisively. ‘Sorry not 
to be able to oblige you, but I have a 
distinct aversion to handcuffs. Won't 
you sit down and be comfortable? An 
underground room like this has many 
advantages. In the chests you see 
against the walls I occasionally store 
things that the police and private de- 
tectives would give a great deal to be 
able to lay their hands on. It is an 
excellent hiding place, and it serves sev- 
eral other purposes besides.” 

“So I see,” muttered Culligore with a 
glance at the man on the cot. Fair- 
speckle’s face bore a dazed look and 
he seemed to understand nothing of 
what was being said, but his staring 
eyes held an expression of terror. 

“IT would like to know,” murmured 
Starr, fixing his pale eyes on the lieu- 
tenant’s inscrutable face, “how and 
when you learned that I was Mr. Shei. 
I was under the impression that you 
suspected Fairspeckle.” 

“I meant you should be,” said Culli- 
gore with a dry chuckle. “I knew 
somebody was listening behind the 
marble ledge the day I had that talk 
with The Gray Phantom upstairs, and 
I guessed it was either you or one of 
your men. I pretended to believe that 
Fairspeckle was Mr. Shei, and I en- 
couraged The Phantom in thinking the 
same thing, but all the while I was talk- 
ing for the benefit of the fellow behind 
the marble slab. I had a pretty good 
suspicion as to who Mr. Shei was, and 
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I wanted to throw him off his guard. 
Once a man gets careless it isn’t hard 
to catch him.” 

Starr grinned appreciatively. “T’ll 
admit that you are far shrewder than 
you look, Culligore, but I am not so 
sure that I have been guilty of care- 
lessness. That remains to be seen. 
What I am curious to know is when 
you first began to suspect that I was 
Mr. Shei. You see, I have nothing to 
fear from you, so I frankly admit the 
fact. But I would like to know by 
what sort of reasoning you were led to 
suspect me.” 

“There wasn’t any course of reason- 
ing,’ said Culligore, maintaining a 
steady grip on his pistol. “It was only 
a flash here and there. The first flash 
came when I saw the note Virginia 
Darrow sent you the night she died. I 
guessed then that she had learned in 
some way that you were Mr. Shei, and 
she wanted to tease you with it. A little 
later, when you were handed that bump 
on the nose, I didn’t know exactly what 
to think. Then it came to me that, if 
you really were Mr. Shei, you would 
have yourself assaulted along with the 
others to turn suspicion away from you. 
It was a clever move, Mr. Starr, but 
it didn’t fool me for long. Well, a num- 
ber of other things happened that 
strengthened my _ suspicion, but I 
wasn’t really sure until I walked into 
this room to-night.” 

Starr scowled a little. “You are a 
bit disappointing, Culligore. I had 
hoped you would give me an example 
of fine-spun deductive reasoning of the 
kind that always drips from the lips of 
story-book detectives. Just one more 
thing before we close this pleasant in- 
terview. How do you account for Mr. 
Fairspeckle ?” 

“Oh, that part was fairly easy. Fair- 
speckle is a queer sort, but he never 
did any real harm. He’s been troubled 
with insomnia, and when a man can’t 
sleep he’s likely to do any foolish thing, 
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from writing poetry on a park bench to 
murdering his mother-in-law. The 
deeper the mystery, the simpler the ex- 
planation. That has been my experi- 
ence, and it has held true in Fair- 
speckle’s case. I’m not dead sure of 
my facts, but I can make a pretty close 
guess. The night Mr. Shei’s notices 
were posted, Fairspeckle had _ been 
roaming the town as he always did 
when he couldn’t sleep. He saw one of 
the notices in Times Square and, being 
one of the seven richest men in town, 
he didn’t like the idea a bit. Then The 
Gray Phantom came strolling along, 
and Fairspeckle recognized him. Like 
many others, he jumped at the conclu- 
sion that The Phantom was Mr. Shei, 
and right away he began to study out 
a way of beating Mr. Shei’s game. 
“By some hook or crook he got The 
Phantom into his apartment, and there 
he tried to drug him. He had two ob- 
jects in view. One of them was to keep 
The Phantom under cover for a time 
so he wouldn’t be able to go on with 
his scheme, and the other was to get 
even with certain enemies of his by 
throwing an almighty scare into them 
While the real Mr. Shei, as he sup- 
posed, was a prisoner in his apartment 
he meant to carry the scheme just a 
step or two farther—just far enough 
to put fear into his old enemies. It 
just so happened that five of those 
enemies were among the seven richest 
men in town. Well, Fairspeckle got a 
typewriter and went to work and typed 
a new set of notices, supplementing the 
ones that had already been posted. 1 
hope he had a good laugh while he 
was typing the seven names, for that’s 
all the good his scheme did him. A 
few hours later he was kidnaped. That 
was another fairly clever move, Starr.” 
Starr seemed to enjoy the compli- 
ment. “Thanks, Culligore,” he mur- 
mured. “I knew you would appreciate 
that little touch. After overhearing the 
conversation between you and The 
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Phantom, in which I thought you made 
it plain that both of you suspected Fair- 
speckle, I saw a still more effective way 
to divert suspicion from myself. Since 
you already suspected Fairspeckle, as 
I thought at the time, it occurred to me 
to let the suspicion take firmer root by 
having Fairspeckle disappear. A man 
who vanishes mysteriously is always an 
object of suspicion.” 

Culligore nodded absently. Only half 
his mind had been on Starr’s speech. 
Now, still holding the automatic firmly 
leveled, he came a step closer to the 
other man. 

“I don’t like to muss you up,” he said 
softly, “so please put out your hands 
and make no trouble.” 

Starr chuckled amusedly. ‘You are 
really surprisingly simple, Culligore. 
Your pistol doesn’t frighten me, for I 
know you won't use it. And arresting 
me won’t do you any good. If you put 
me in jail, the antidote will never be 
found, and then seven of the biggest 
men in the country will die. Don’t you 
see, Culligore, that there isn’t a thing 
you can do?” 

His tones were soft and teasing, and 
his words expressed the same idea that 
Culligore himself had voiced in In- 
spector Stapleton’s presence. Slowly 
the lieutenant ran his eyes over the 
walls. The underground chamber, and 
especially the steel chests stacked along 
the side, would serve excellently as a 
hiding place. What more natural than 
the antidote should be concealed in one 
of the chests? It seemed 

He got no farther in his reasoning. 
Too swiftly for Culligore to interfere, 
Starr’s hand moved to the wall at his 
side. A faint click sounded, and then 
blackness fell. Culligore sprang for- 
ward, but already a loud slam signified 
that the door had closed. He hurled 
himself against it, but he might as well 
have been pitting his strength against a 
brick wall. 

“Trapped!” he muttered. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. SHEI’S STRATAGEM. 


A SWARM of jumbled thoughts and 

emotions crowded each fraction of 
a second as The Gray Phantom, stand- 
ing with his back against the door, 
heard Slade’s slow and precise voice 
pronounce the numerals. At each dis- 
tinctly spoken word he started as if a 
rapier had prodded his flesh. His gaze 
was fixed on Helen, who from her po- 
sition in the stairway stared down on 
the scene with eyes that appeared to see 
nothing, and the blank look in her face 
told him that she was mercifully oblivi- 
ous of the meaning of it all. 

With the speed of lightning, stray 
thoughts and impressions flashed 
through The Phantom’s mind. Slade 
had warned him that Helen would die 
when he had counted ten, unless The 
Phantom surrendered in the meantime. 
At Helen’s back, shielded by her body 


‘against a possible bullet from The 


Phantom’s revolver, stood the execu- 
tioner, ready to press the trigger. 

Things swam in confusion before 
The Phantom’s eyes. He would gladly 
have given his life if thereby he could 
save Helen from her predicament. But 
Slade dared not kill him just yet, not 
until he had learned where Doctor 
Tagala was hidden, and so he hoped 
to force The Phantom into submission 
by threatening Helen. The plan was 
subtle and fiendishly clever, and more 
than once, as the seconds dragged by, 
The Phantom had been on the point of 
yielding. The only thing that had re- 
strained him was the belief that his 
surrender would only make the situa- 
tion worse. It would deprive him of 
his precarious advantage, and then 
Helen’s position would be doubly des- 
perate. 

Once he glanced at the automatic in 
his hand, wishing that he could fire a 
bullet into the figure crouching behind 
Helen. It was a forlorn hope, for the 
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coward knew better than to expose 
himself. Again Slade’s voice, pro- 
nouncing each syllable with excessive 
precision, broke in upon his thoughts: 

“__five—six—seven rs 

The Phantom jerked up his head as 
an inspiration flashed through his mind. 
He still had an advantage, though his 
aching mind had not been able to grasp 
it until this very minute. Again his 
eyes sought the pistol drooping from his 
nerveless right hand. 

‘“_eight—nine ” A note of hesi- 
tancy crept into Slade’s accents, and 
he looked expectantly at The Phantom. 
Evidently he was reluctant to pro- 
nounce the final word, the word that 
would mean Helen’s death. He vastly 
preferred that The Phantom should ac- 
cept his terms, but his face showed no 
sign of yielding from his purpose. 

His lips opened, and in another mo- 
ment the fatal word would have been 
spoken. But in that brief interval The 
Phantom acted, and the word never 
left Slade’s lips. Instead he uttered a 
long-drawn-out exclamation of amaze- 
ment. 

The Phantom’s maneuver had been 
both swift and surprising. The blue 
steel of his automatic had flashed for 
an instant in the dim light, and then 
he had pressed its muzzle firmly against 
his heart. For a few moments the 
crowd stared in dumfounded amaze- 
ment; then a startled look in Slade’s 
face showed that he understood. He 
bit his lip and suppressed a cry of 
rage. 

“If Miss Hardwick dies, I die, too,” 
declared The Phantom in gritty ac- 
cents; and the metallic gleam of his 
eye and the note of grim earnestness 
in his voice left no doubt of his sin- 
cerity. “And you can’t afford to let 
me die, Slade. With me dead, you 
would never find Tagaia, and then the 
bottom would drop out of Mr. Shei’s 
scheme.” 

Slade fumed and gnashed his teeth in 
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impotent rage. A glance at The Phan- 
tom’s face, smiling and yet grimly 
determined, seemed to increase his 
fury. But The Phantom’s airy confi- 
dence was all on the surface. He knew 
that his dramatic gesture had only post- 
poned the crisis, and already his mind 
was planning another move. 

At last Slade’s rage cooled and his 
reason reasserted itself. Pointing to 
the stairway, he bawled an order to the 
man behind Helen to take her back to 
her room. The Phantom drew a long 
breath of relief as she was half led, 
half carried up the remaining steps; 
but the comfort the sight gave him was 
of brief duration. 

Now Slade’s finger was pointing at 
himself. “Take his gun away,” he or- 
dered the men lined up behind him. 
“Make a rush for him, all at once, but 
don’t shoot. Go!” 

The men bounded forward, but in 
the same instant The Phantom’s pistol 
spoke twice. Two yells of pain fol- 
lowed the sharp cracks of the weapon, 
and the leaders of the rush sank to the 
floor. The others stopped, stared diffi- 
dently at the steadily pointing pistol, 
then wavered and fell back. Once 
more The Phantom had triumphed. He 
cast a quick glance at the two who had 
fallen. He had aimed to cripple, not 
to kill, and he could see that their 
wounds were not serious. 

Slade shook his fist at the cowering 
men. 

“Are you all white-livered kittens?” 
he shouted. “Are you going to let one 
man bluff you? Rush at him again, all 
together !” 

The Phantom tensed himself for the 
attack. He quavered inwardly as he 
recalled that only two slugs remained in 
his cartridge chamber. He crouched 
behind the pistol, fixing each man in 
turn with a piercing gaze. The line ad- 
vanced with a rush. Some one, more 
intrepid than the others, seized one of 
his legs and tried to pull him to the 





floor, but The Phantom disposed of 
him with a vigorous kick. The next 
was dispatched with a well-aimed bullet, 
and the third went reeling to the floor 
from a blow with the butt of his pistol. 
He took careful aim before he fired his 
one remaining shot, and a scream of 
agony told that the bullet had found its 
mark. Again the line wavered and 
broke. On the floor lay five who had 
been maimed by The Phantom’s bullets 
and one who was still unconscious from 
the blow with the pistol. Of the origi- 
nal eleven combatants only five re- 
mained, but also The Phantom’s am- 
munition was spent, and at any moment 
one or more of the wounded might re- 
vive and get back into the fray. 
Slade’s face was white with helpless 
rage. He could not know that The 
Phantom’s cartridge chamber was 
empty. He stamped his foot and again 
shook his fist at the men. Taking ad- 
vantage of his temporary distraction, 
The Phantom glided forward and, 


stooping quickly, snatched a pistol from 


the cramped fingers of one of the 
wounded. Then he threw down his 
own weapon and hurried back to his 
position at the door. 

Slade noticed his sudden move out 
of the tail of an eye, but not soon 
enough to prevent it. He turned again 
to the remnant of his little army. His 
face was dark and bore an ominous 
scowl. 

“We will get him yet,” he declared, 
snarling. “Form a line and take aim, 
but don’t shoot to kill. Aim for the 
arms and legs only. Don’t shoot until 
I give the word.” 

The men spread out in a half circle, 
and The Phantom saw five pistols 
pointing at him. There was a malevo- 
lent grin on Slade’s lips as he watched 
the preparations. Then he stepped to 
one side of the half circle. 

“Fire!” he commanded. 

The Phantom ducked just as a chorus 
of shots rang out. A stinging sensa- 
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tion in the shoulder told him he had 
been hit, but he choked back the cry of 
pain that rose in his throat. A dense 
film of powder hung in the air, and for 
a few moments the firing line was only 
a row of shadowy forms. The Phan- 
tom thought of flight, but some one 
opened a window and the smoke 
quickly scattered. In the next instant 
the blare of a motor horn was heard 
in the distance, 

The men exchanged quick glances, 
and The Phantom fancied he saw a 
look of relief on Slade’s face. In the 
muttered conversation that followed he 
made out the name of Mr. Shei, and 
new misgivings caused him to forget 
the stinging pain in his shoulder. 
Slade’s handling of the situation had 
exposed him as a bungler, but for Mr. 
Shei’s ingenuity and resourcefulness 
The Phantom had a high respect. If 
Mr. Shei had arrived, as the blare of 
the horn and the conversation among 
the men seemed to signify, then a new 
and more critical situation awaited him. 

He glanced toward the end of the 
hall. A faint glimmer of dawn showed 
against the window back of the stair- 
way railing. The night had been 
crowded with exciting events, and the 
time had passed more quickly than he 
realized. Again Mr. Shei’s name was 
mentioned among the men, and then a 
hush fell over the group. <A door 
opened at one side of the hall, and in 
the next instant The Phantom’s eyes 
widened into a bewildered stare. 

The tall man who entered and was 
received with such marked deference 
by Slade and the others was none other 
than Vincent Starr! 

A film floated before The Phantom’s 
eyes. It seemed almost unbelievable at 
first, but a succession of minor incidents 
and circumstances that had vaguely 
puzzled him at times suddenly came 
back to him in the light of a new sig- 
nificance. He had been blind, he told 
himself ; yet it was no wonder that he 
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had been deceived. His concern for 
Helen had been uppermost in his mind, 
and he was forced to admit that Starr 
had played his game very shrewdly. 

The newcomer cast a swift, compre- 
hensive glance up and down the hall, 
then turned to Slade, and the two en- 
gaged in a low-voiced conversation. 
Now and then Starr mentioned Culli- 
gore’s name, and The Phantom gath- 
ered from isolated words and phrases 
that something of an unpleasant nature 
had happened to the lieutenant. He 
learned, too, that there had been de- 
velopments that necessitated quick ac- 
tion on Mr. Shei’s part and that the 
latter had made a quick motor trip from 
New York to Azurecrest. The Phan- 
tom absorbed these bits of news with 
interest, but all the time he was study- 
ing the characteristic gestures with 
which Starr emphasized his statements. 
Once before, while standing in the 
Thelma Theater, it had struck him that 
there was something familiar about 
them, and the same impression came to 
him now. He was searching his mem- 
ory for half-forgotten facts when Starr 
suddenly turned round and faced him. 

“Surprised?” he inquired, and his 
smile exposed two rows of flashingly 
white teeth. 

“A little, at first, but I think I under- 
stand it all now,” was The Phantom’s 
nonchalant reply. Then, of a sudden, 
his figure stiffened. Starr had delivered 
another of his oddly expressive ges- 
tures, and it had started another train 
of recollections in The Phantom’s mind. 
“Starr,” he added impulsively, “you 
were once a member of my organiza- 
tion.” 

“Only a very humble one,” admitted 
Starr, “and it was years back, so it’s no 
wonder you didn’t recognize me at first. 
In those days you scarcely noticed me, 
but I was watching and studying you 
all the time. There were a lot of melo- 
dramatic notions in my head, and The 
Gray Phantom was my hero. I 
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dreamed of some day eclipsing his 
achievements, and I think I have suc- 
ceeded. You see, the Thelma Theater, 
for all the fun I got out of the experi- 
ment, was only a cover for my other 
and more fascinating activities.” 

“My first impression was correct, 
then,” murmured The Phantom, ad- 
dressing himself rather than Starr. “I 
suspected Mr. Shei was a former fol- 
lower of mine and had learned his 
methods from me, and that’s why I 
decided to defeat his purpose and break 
up his organization. Now I’m doubly 
glad that I took up the cudgels against 
you, Starr.” 

“Glad?” <A puzzled frown crossed 
Starr’s face. “You are a beaten man, 
defeated by a once insignificant pupil 
of yours. Why should you be glad?” 

“Defeated?” The Phantom threw 
back his head and smiled. “Not just 
yet, Starr. The Gray Phantom doesn’t 
even know the meaning of the word. 
Before I drop out of this game you 
and your crowd will be in jail.” 

A cloud gathered on Starr’s fore- 
head. “You are a curious character. 
I have beaten you at every turn. I 
have you so completely cornered that 
you can’t even raise your pistol against 
me without endangering the life of a 
certain person whom you are deeply 
interested in. By the way, Slade has 
bungled this situation. He tells me that 
you have kidnaped Doctor Tagala and 
refuse to tell where he is hidden.” 

“He has told you the exact facts. 
You will never see Tagala again until 
I release him, and that I won’t do until 
Miss Hardwick has been freed and the 
antidote turned over to me.” 

Starr’s lip curled scornfully. “As I 
said, Slade has bungled the situation. 
He doesn’t seem to understand what 
kind of persuasion to exert on a man 
like you. I think I can suggest an im- 
provement. Miss Hardwick, as I think 
you know, received a dose of datura 
poison calculated to produce death 
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within seven days. What is the mat- 
ter?” he added quickly as The Phan- 
tom winced and touched his left shoul- 
der. ‘Ah! You have been wounded!” 

“Only a scratch,” said The Phantom 
coolly, despite the sharp twinges that 
now and then shot through the injured 
shoulder, “What about Miss Hard- 
wick ?” 

“As I said, the injection she received 
was calculated to kill within seven 
days. As you know, if you read the 
accounts of Virginia Darrow’s death, 
the dose can be so adjusted as to pro- 
duce death in a much shorter time—say 
fifteen minutes or half an_ hour. 
Doctor Tagala, who is a very fascinat- 
ing gentleman, explained the method to 
me very carefully.” 

“T don’t quite see ” began The 
Phantom, an uneasy flicker in his eyes; 
but Starr had already turned to his 
lieutenant. 

“Slade,” he crisply commanded, “in 
one of the drawers of the desk in the 
laboratory you will find several bottles 
of datura poison. Bring me one of 
those marked ‘Series A.’ Fetch a hypo- 
dermic syringe, too, and be quick 
about it.” 

Slade withdrew. A horrifying sus- 
picion was entering The Phantom’s 
mind. Starr’s methods were subtler 
and far more frightful than his sub- 
ordinate’s. 

“You look faint,” observed Starr 
with a glance at The Phantom’s face. 
A trace of sarcasm edged his words. 
“I’m afraid the wound is very painful. 
Too bad Doctor Tagala isn’t here to 
treat it.” 

The Phantom was about to reply, but 
just then Slade returned and handed 
his superior a syringe and a small bottle 
containing a dark liquid. Starr studied 
the label for a moment. 

“Correct,” he murmured. “It’s for- 
tunate Doctor Tagala taught me how to 
use a syringe. In a few moments Miss 
Hardwick will have received a second 
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dose of datura poison—one that will 
kill her inside half an hour unless 
Doctor Tagala should administer the 
restorative in the meantime.” 

A cry broke from The Phantom’s 
lips. The severe pain in the shoulder, 
together with the terrifying realization 
that had just flashed through his mind, 
made him suddenly dizzy. He leaned 
weakly against the wall. In the same 
instant Starr, quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity, wrenched the pistol from his 
hand. 

“This is ever so much better,” he 
murmured elatedly. “I think you will 
be willing to produce Doctor Tagala as 
soon as I have injected the second dose 
of poison into Miss Hardwick’s veins. 
Hold him, Slade, till I come back.” 

He instructed one of the other men 
to follow him and hurried away, but his 
words kept dinning in The Phantom’s 
consciousness. He made a strong effort 
to fight down the treacherous weakness 
that was stealing over him. He won- 
dered why his eyes saw nothing but 
whirling specks and why his knees 
shook so. The loss of blood, he re- 
flected, must have weakened him more 
than he had realized. Suddenly every- 
thing went black, and with a despair- 
ing moan he sank to the floor. 

He heard Slade’s derisive laugh, but 
it had an unreal and far-away sound. 

“Dead to the world,” muttered Slade, 
and The Phantom was dimly conscious 
that some one was bending over him. 
‘Well, I hope for the girl’s sake that 
he comes to before the half hour is 
up.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PHANTOM’S RUSE. 


HE words had an electrifying effect 
on The Phantom’s nerves. Not 
more than a minute could have passed 
since Starr’s departure, and his imagr 
nation pictured the scene that soon 
would be enacted in Helen’s room. He 
strove valiantly to shake off the numb- 
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ness that had been brought on him by 
horror and loss of blood. 

Out of his half-closed eyes he saw 
Slade standing in a listless attitude a 
few feet from where he lay. Evidently 
he was depending on The Phantom’s 
unconsciousness to last a while longer, 
for he was idly toying with his pistol 
and seemed rather bored. Two of the 
other men were removing their 
wounded comrades, and for the mo- 
ment no one was observing The Phan- 
tom. A sharp realization that he must 
act at once quickened his thoughts and 
stirred his energies. His mental pic- 
ture of Helen and her desperate peril 
stimulated his reserve forces of mental 
and physical vigor. 

Warily he glanced about him, then 
crawled swiftly and silently toward the 
point where Slade stood. Suddenly he 
rose to his knees and jerked the pistol 
from Slade’s hand. In another mo- 
ment he was on his feet, stifling Slade’s 
loud cry for help by a blow with the 
weapon. Without a glance behind, he 
ran as fast as he could in the direction 
taken by Starr. His mind was already 
at work on a plan. A new force, more 
powerful than mere bodily strength, 
seemed to speed him on. Despite phys- 
ical weariness and the sharp twinges 
in his shoulder, he felt as if nothing 
could resist him. If only there was yet 
time—— 

Reaching the top of the stairs, he 
turned at random in the hall. A low, 
drawling chuckle, uttered in a voice he 
recognized as Starr’s, drew his atten- 
tion to one of the doors near the end of 
the corridor. He approached cautiously 
and looked in. 

What he saw assured him that he 
had arrived in time. He took in the 
scene with a single glance. A power- 
ful man, one of those he had fought in 
the hall below, was seated on the edge 
of the cot, holding Helen’s weakly re- 
sisting hand in his huge paws. In the 
center of the room, with a smile of 
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gratification on his lips, stood Vincent 
Starr, and The Phantom saw that he 
was transferring the contents of the 
bottle to the syringe. Evidently it was 
a slow and tedious task. 

The Phantom waited until Starr had 
finished. He flexed his muscles, then 
lunged forward. Before either of the 
two men could move, the handle of his 
pistol crashed down on the head of the 
individual seated on the cot. With a 
queer, fragmentary squeal, he slid from 
his seat and lay prone on the floor. In 
an instant The Phantom had whirled 
on Starr, who seemed completely taken 
back by the sudden interruption, and 
jerked the syringe and the empty bottle 
from his hands. Then, with all the 
strength he could muster, he crashed 
his fist into Starr’s jaw and sent him 
spinning to the floor. Thrusting the 
empty bottle into his pocket and gin- 
gerly handling the syringe, he fled from 
the room. 

Despite his pain and weakness, he 
smiled as he sped on. Once more The 
Gray Phantom’s quick mind and elastic 
energies were about to reverse a seem- 
ingly hopeless situation. But the dan- 
ger was not yet past, and the hardest 
task was still to come. Starr, only 
partly stunned, would soon recover his 
wits, and then, with a hue and a cry, 
the pursuit would start. The thought 
made The Phantom quicken his pace as 
he ran toward the entrance of the hid- 
den chamber. 

A din and clamor sounded in the dis- 
tance as he reached the point where a 
sliding panel in the wall afforded egress 
to the spiral stairway. Quickly closing 
the opening behind him, he ran down 
the steps. The pursuers, he knew, 
would never be able to locate the en- 
trance, and for the present he was safe. 
He stepped inside the room and 
switched on the light, then placed his 
automatic, the syringe, and the empty 
bottle on the table. 

Doctor Tagala was lying on the bed, 
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just as The Phantom had left him. As 
the light went on, he gave a hoarse gasp 
of amazement and tried desperately to 
rise. 

“Didn’t expect to see me so soon 
again—eh, doctor?” The Phantom re- 
moved his coat and proceeded to clean 
and bandage his wound as well as he 
could. “You tricked me very neatly, 
I'll admit, but the ruse didn’t quite suc- 
ceed. Even if it had, don’t you realize 
that you would have been left here to 
starve to death?” 

The doctor continued to stare at The 
Phantom, who rather enjoyed his 
stupefaction. He glanced at the bed 
from time to time while he took several 
articles from a cupboard and dressed 
his wound. When he had finished, 
Tagala began to strain uneasily at the 
cords fettering his hands and feet. 

“Useless exertion, doctor,” advised 
The Phantom. sHe walked to the bed 
and regarded the physician with a 
frown. Then he quickly took the 
syringe from the table and placed a 
knee on Tagala’s chest. Tagala 
squirmed and heaved, but to no avail, 
With his left hand The Phantom took 
one of the scientist’s arms and pressed 
it firmly downward. 

“Steady now, doctor. This is only a 
dose of your own medicine, you know. 
You seemed quite proud of it when you 
told me how you discovered it.” The 
Phantom took the syringe in his right 
hand, between thumb and third finger, 
and pricked the doctor’s flesh with the 
needlelike point. “I’m a rank amateur 
at this, but I’ll try to manage. J be- 
lieve the proper way is to inject the 
stuff into a vein, but that’s a ticklish 
job. and I won’t attempt it. This 
method is a little slower, but just as 
effective.” 

The scientist, at last perceiving The 
Phantom’s aim, struggled frantically to 
free himself, but the ropes and the 
pressure against his chest rendered him 
helpless. Slowly and firmly The Phan- 
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tom pressed against the piston with his 
index finger, gradually discharging the 
contents of the syringe into the physi- 
cian’s tissue. Tagala soon ceased strug- 
gling, and the look of mute agony in 
his face told that he had an acute reali- 
zation of his extremity. 

Finally The Phantom tossed the 
empty syringe aside and removed his 
knee from the doctor’s chest. Then he 
picked up the empty bottle and held it 
so Tagala could read the label. 

“Series A!” gasped the doctor, and a 
grayish pallor overspread his hideous 
features. 

“You seem to know what it means,” 
observed The Phantom. “Starr took 
pains to assure me that the contents of 
this particular bottle would produce 
death in thirty minutes. Now, doctor, 
don’t you think you had better tell me 
where the antidote is hidden—truth- 
fully this time?” 

Every trace of color had fled from 
the scientist’s face. He glared at The 
Phantom with a mingling of dread and 
rage in his eyes. 

“Yes!” he groaned at length. “T will 
tell you. You have me where I can do 
nothing else. But, if I tell you, will you 
bring me a bottle of the antidote?” 

“Assuredly. I am not a murderer. 
It isn’t for me to punish you for your 
crimes. I am resorting to this method 
only because it seems the only way to 
influence you and save eight lives.” 

“You give me your word of honor?” 

“My word of honor.” 

Tagala heaved a vast sigh. “Very 
well, then. The other time I gave you 
an accurate description of the bottles, 
although I deliberately deceived you in 
regard to where they were.” He spoke 
fast and raspingly, as if realizing that 
every moment was precious. “Listen 
carefully,” he went on; and then he 
gave The Phantom clear and detailed 
directions which the latter memorized. 
He knew that this time Tagala, actuated 
by mortal fear, was telling the truth. 
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His pulses throbbed exultantly as he 
left the room and hurried up the steps. 
Shouts and scurrying feet told that 
Starr’s men had not yet given up their 
search for him. The hardest and most 
dangerous part of the task was still 
ahead of him. The slightest accident 
or misstep might yet cheat him out of 
the hard-earned success that now 
seemed so near. He groped forward 
cautiously, tightly clutching his pistol, 
infinitely alert against the slightest sign 
or sound of danger. The searchers 
were evidently in another part of the 
house, for he reached the laboratory 
without encountering any one. 

He throbbed and tingled with sus- 
pense and excitement as he entered. 
Doubts and fears came back to him. 
Had Doctor Tagala lied to him, after 
all? Did the wily Mr. Shei have still 
another ruse in reserve? Was he once 
more walking into a trap? Would 
Helen and himself be able to escape 
from Azurecrest with the precious anti- 
dote in their possession? He was torn 
between maddening misgivings and 
serene hopes as he crossed the floor 
of the laboratory. Tagala had men- 
tioned a closet in a corner of the room 
where, in an ingeniously concealed hid- 
ing place, he would find the bottles. 
His heart raced fast and hard as he 
stepped inside. His hands trembled 
and there was an insistent throbbing at 
his temples as he began to follow out 
the scientist’s directions. 

_ Ten minutes later, with pockets bulg- 
ing and a great joy in his heart, he 
emerged from the closet. He had found 
ten small bottles in all, and each one, 
according to the directions on the label, 
contained a full course of treatment. 
The antidote in his possession was more 
than sufficient to save the lives of all 
of Mr. Shei’s victims. But he had 
promised to deliver one bottle to the 
doctor ; and with The Phantom a prom- 
's@ Was a promise, even when made to 
a blackguard of Tagala’s type. It 


would mean delay and additional risks, 
but he would not go back on his word. 
Holding the automatic in readiness for 
instant action, he began to make his 
way back to the secret chamber. 

He had covered about half the dis- 
tance when suddenly he heard a shout 
at his back. It was followed by a sharp 
command to halt. Other voices took up 
the cry until the house resounded with 
a chorus of harsh and excited exclama- 
tions. Clear and loud, issuing com- 
mands to right and left, the voice of 
Vincent Starr was heard above all tlie 
others. The Phantom paid no heed. 
He ran swiftly along, feeling that 
everything in life depended upon his 
ability to elude the pursuing throng. A 
pistol cracked spitefully; then a bullet, 
aimed low, whistled past his knees. 
The Phantom ran faster and faster, 
summoning all his remaining strength. 

Now he was only a few feet from 
the wall, but a swift backward glance 
told him that the nearest of his pursuers 
was almost at his heels. He found the 
deftly hidden knob that controlled the 
sliding door, ahd pressed it. The wall 
parted, and in an instant he had passed 
through the opening, but some one was 
already tearing at his coat, and he could 
not close the aperture behind him. 
Carried on by their momentum, sev- 
eral men pressed and shoved against his 
back, pushing him precipitately down 
the spiral stairs. One by one his pur- 
suers rushed through the opening at the 
top, shouting wildly as they slid and 
tumbled down the perpendicular stair- 
way. 

“Get him!” shouted Starr, one of the 
last to pass through the opening. 
“Don’t let him get away this time!” 

A sense of bafflement took hold of 
The Phantom as he saw his pursuers 
pouring into the little chamber, but of 
a sudden the glow of an inspiration 
came over his face. The accident that 
had prevented him from closing the 
opening had been a thing in his favor. 
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He had left the light on upon leav- 
ing the room the other time, and now a 
touch of his finger plunged the cham- 
ber into darkness. He knew it would 
be some time before the others found 
the switch. Groping in the dark, he 
slowly made his way to the cot and 
thrust a bottle of the antidote into the 
hook of Tagala’s arm. The others 
would have to cut his ropes later. 
Elbowing his way among men running 
wildly hither and thither in the dark- 
ness, he came to the foot of the stairs 
once more. Quickly he tiptoed to the 
top and closed the sliding panel, well 
knowing that Starr’s men would be un- 
able to master the mechanism that con- 
trolled it. He chuckled softly as he 
descended again and once more mixed 
with the scampering throng below. 

“Where is The Phantom?” shouted a 
voice which he recognized as Starr’s 
“Get him, men—get him! We may lose 
millions if he slips away from us. 
Can’t some one make a light ?” 

The Phantom was crouching in a 
corner. “Better give Tagala a hand,” 
he called out. ‘He is badly in need of 
help. And don’t worry about your 
millions. They will be the least of your 
troubles after this.” 

He darted across the floor before the 
others had recovered from their amaze- 
ment. Pushing and wriggling, he 
reached the opposite wall. He fumbled 
along its surface until he found a hid- 
den lever. At his touch a narrow door 
slid noiselessly open. Beyond it was 
the tunnel by which he had entered the 
house upon his arrival. For an instant, 
before closing the door behind him, he 
paused in the opening. 

“Starr,” he called, an ecstatic throb 
in his tones, “The Gray Phantom 
always wins in the end.” 

The door closed, and The Phantom 
started toward the other end of the 
tunnel, Starr and his men would re- 
main prisoners in the chamber until the 


police could reach Azurecrest and take ~ 
them into custody. 

With a brisk step, wholly uncon- 
scious of the pain in his shoulder, The 
Gray Phantom hurried toward the light 
of day—and Helen. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF THE GRAY PHANTOM, 


A THIN and _ stoop-shouldered old 

man, with a kindly gleam in his 
sunken eyes, gave The Phantom a warm 
handclasp when, three days later, he 
walked into the drawing room of the 
Hardwick residence. 

“How is Miss Hardwick?” was his 
first question. 

“As well as ever, sir,” declared her 
father. ‘The antidote seems to have 
worked like a charm. I needn’t tell you 
that I am deeply grateful to you, 
and ” He paused and looked un- 
certainly at The Phantom. “I wonder 
if you can ever forgive me for inter- 
cepting those letters. I was a meddle- 
some old fool.” 

“You did what you thought best, 
Mr. Hardwick. Anyway, all’s well that 
ends well. Please don’t think about the 
matter.” 

“Thank you for saying that. I'll call 
my daughter immediately.” 

He withdrew, and The Phantom sat 
down. His eyes were keen and bright 
and there was a new vim and confidence 
in his manner. He had several reasons 
for feeling highly elated. Starr and his 
men, trapped in the secret chamber, had 
been lodged in jail. The seven capital- 
ists were recovering rapidly following 
the administration of the antidote. 
Starr, after a thorough sweating by the 
police, had grudgingly revealed the 
whereabouts of Culligore and Fait- 
speckle, and they had been rescued from 
their uncomfortable position under the 
Thelma Theater. Incidentally, the 
room had been found to contain a great 
amount of loot stored up by Starr’s of 
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ganization. The full story of The 
Gray Phantom’s achievements had been 
published in the newspapers, and strong 
efforts were being made to have all 
outstanding indictments against him 
quashed. His adventure had been suc- 
cessful in every respect. 

He sprang up as Helen, with a wild- 
rose flush in her rather pale cheeks, ran 
into the room. 

“Gray Phantom!” she whispered. 

His smile was a trifle sad. “The 
Gray Phantom is dead,” he murmured. 
Then his face brightened. A whimsical 
light came into his eyes. “But in my 
gardens at ‘Sea Glimpse I am trying to 
bring out a little gray orchid that is to 
be planted on his grave, symbolizing 
whatever was good in him. I am think- 
ing of calling it The Phantom Orchid.” 

“How poetic!” she exclaimed. “But 


I don’t quite like to think of The Gray 
Phantom as dead. He was so splendid 
in many ways, just like the hero of my 
poor little play. All he needed was to 
have the good in him brought to the 


surface. And that reminds me—the 
hero of my play was you.” 

The Phantom nodded. “I was con- 
ceited enough to suspect it as soon as 
I saw the reviews in the papers.” 

Helen looked as if her thoughts were 
wandering away from the present. 
“The weirdest experience of my life 
was when I saw Starr enact the role 
of the hero in my play. He actually 
lived the part. And it was then I first 
suspected he was Mr. Shei.” 

The Phantom seemed puzzled. 

“I am not sure I can explain. The 
idea that Starr was Mr. Shei came to 
me like a flash, yet there was quite a 
little feminine logic behind it. My hero 
was modeled. after you, but Starr en- 
hanced the resemblance. He introduced 
things that were not in my play, but 
which made the similarity between my 
hero and you all the more striking. His 
gestures and mannerisms were all 

THE 
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yours. As I sat there marveling at it, 
the name of Mr. Shei suddenly leaped 
into my mind. I think Virginia Dar- 
row must have felt the same thing. 
From time to time she looked at Starr 
in the strangest way, as if she had sud- 
denly made a startling discovery.” 

“Hm,” mumbled The Phantom. 
“Perhaps that was why she sent Starr 
that facetious note.” 

“Afterward my impressions grew 
somewhat confused,” Helen continued. 
“The whole thing—Starr’s acting and 
Miss Darrow’s strange conduct— 
seemed sort of unreal. It was as if 
an illusion had been shattered the mo- 
ment Starr disappeared from the stage 
and the curtain went down. The of- 
ficers argued that Mr. Shei could be 
nobody but The Gray Phantom. Their 
arguments made me very uneasy, and 
after my talk with Culligore the next 
day I felt I must see you. On the im- 
pulse of the moment I got on a train.” 
She shuddered a little, as if some hor- 
rifying recollection had come back to 
her. “It all seems like an ugly dream 
—and I am not sure even now that | 
am quite awake.” 

For a time they sat silent, gazing 
dreamily into the soft sunlight. 

“Helen,” said The Phantom at 
length, “I feel as if a great black cloud 
had lifted from my life.” 

“T feel that way too.” 

He found her hand and held it. For 
a moment his thoughts went back to 
the day when his fingers had _ first 
touched hers. 

“Helen,” he murmured, “you and I 
have schemed together and dreamed to- 
gether and shared all sorts of dangers 
together. I wonder if we couldn’t——’”’ 

Her misty-bright eyes met his. A 
smile, warm, radiant, and tender, came 
to her lips. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “why couldn’t 
we?” 


END. 
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L been made by our Missing Department. 

Flowery language may be useful in some instances, but to embellish these 
accomplishments in this manner would be but an effort to paint the lily. Let 
it be understood that we are not presenting these results to you in a spirit of 
boastfulness—not that we deny being proud of them—but to show you the serv- 
ice, in case you have need for it, that this department gives to readers of De- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 

Briefly, then: 

Mrs. Minnie Knox was heard from last about twelve years ago in Prescott, 
Arkansas. Her sister Mattie was anxious to find her, and a notice to this effect 
was printed. Shortly afterward Mrs. Mattie Merritt, of Meridian, Mississippi, 
wrote: “I have located my sister through your magazine, and words can’t tell 
how much I appreciate your help. The notice brought a letter direct from my 
sister.” 


It was in 1915 that William L, Carlin of No. 2615 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, received his last news of his brother Fred. William tried the 
Missing Department, and then wrote us: “Permit me to extend you the glad 
hand with many thanks for the service your Missing pages gave me in finding 
my brother. Will always boost your magazine.” 


Howard Earl Strickler, of No. 1000 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
had not heard from his mother in five years. He asked us to help him locate 
her. We tried. He wrote us: “Please take my ad out of the magazine, 
as I have found my mother through the fine services of your publication. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 


An old friend of Mary Handley was very anxious to locate her. We did 
our bit, and then: “Your letter of the twenty-ninth received, and I am pleased to 
say that this is the very person I am looking for. Words cannot express how 
pleased Iam. L. C. L.” 


Lula was the only name a mother gave her baby when she placed her in 
an orphan home in Fort Worth, Texas. T hough she had been adopted, a great 
desire came to Lula, later in life, to see her mother or some of her relatives, 
of whom she knew nothing. Lula’s father saw her notice and wrote us: 
“T have been a reader of the DeTEcTIVE Story MaGazin_E for a number of years, 
and I must say there is no one who appreciates it more than I do, for through 
the Missing Department my daughter and I have found each other. She will 
be with me in a short time.” 


Miss Yone Ko Ushikubo came to the United States from Japan to attend 
the Southern Seminary. After receiving her education there she returned to 
her native land. Planning a trip to this country she was very anxious 10 
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renew her friendship with her schoolmate, Barbara Spotts. But she did not 
have the slightest idea where Miss Spotts lived. Would we help? Surely! 
And when Miss Yone Ko Ushikubo arrived in New York she found a letter 
which prompted her to write us that: “I have just arrived from Japan, 
and want to thank you for the trouble you have gone to, to find my friend. 
The letter you inclosed gave the address of Miss Spotts.” Miss Ushikubo had 
asked us to send any mail that might come for her to an address in this country. 


We took these few examples from a huge pile of “finds,” just to give you 
some slight idea as to what a little Missing notice in Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE, with its wide circulation, can accomplish. So, if you have use for the 
Missing Department, the service is yours for the asking, and it’s free to all readers, 


There are some extra-fine stories in the next issue, some by old favorites 
and some by authors whom you will be anxious to make old favorites. Those 
of you who can, so that we may know better how many to print, will order 
your copy in advance, won’t you? Thanks! 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed, 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


W. W. W.—Why do you think that you couldn’t be successful in some 
department of scientific research? Your handwriting shows me that you have 
ar more of patience than is ordinary, and that you are really of the independ- 
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ently thoughtful type. No, you are not truly lazy. You are truly timid, and ~ 
truly lack self-confidence. Try to buck up courage and belief in yourself, and 

I am sure that you can follow the line which really attracts you. I don’t recom- 
mend the brokerage field at all. You will soon hate it. You have a pleasant 
personality and are of a home-loving, affectionate, and friendly disposition, 
People of your type ought to settle in one locality where they may make life-. 
long friends, and where their good but not magnetic personalities will have a 
chance of being studied and appreciated. 


Miss Ceciria S.—Your handwriting is quite unusual, taking into con- 
sideration your age. You possess powers of observation and exceptionally good 
taste. I can’t imagine that you would be satisfied with being a saleswoman., 
You have a strong love of that which is beautiful. Investigate the by-products 
of an artistic career. Go to some school of design and see whether or not you 
are interested. I think that you will be, and that you will find new avenues of 
work, self-expression, and success. 


AprauAM L.—Why not take up the study of law direct? You have the 
sort of a mind which could easily do well with such work. You are inquisitive, 
cautious, self-controlled, have a mild sense of humor, possess logic, and are 
rather shrewd. All of these traits would help you in the profession of law. 
I see that you lack self-confidence. Probably this is the reason that you have 
. been content to take a minor position in the line to which you are heading. 
Your nature would easily be aroused to courage and ambition, and I hope that 
what I have to say, here, will do that. 


TromMas.—Why should I know what your girl thinks of you, my lad? If 
you are so unreasonable and bad-tempered and impatient as your handwriting 
shows—with her—I suspect that she is not always at peace with you. Your 
handwriting shows me that you are intensely affectionate, but that you are 
not gentle, tender, imaginative, or sensitive; and as your girl’s writing shows 
all of these traits, there is no doubt but that you must often hurt her feelings 
and wound her sensibilities. Look into this matter carefully. Try to visualize 
yourself. Try to be really unselfish and to enter into the feelings of those 
you love. Most men make the great mistake of being wholly absorbed in them- 
selves, so missing the meaning of the more refined natures by which they are 
surrounded, and by whom they are sometimes loved. 


Mrs. Nessver.—I really don’t know what can be done with a man such 
as you describe. You don’t send his handwriting, so I can’t check it up against 
your statements. But it hardly seems possible that a man who will almost kill 
his little daughter is a character of any worth. Some men of this type are 
peaceful and quiet citizens, so long as they are not associated with family life. 
Your daughter’s writing—Lila’s—shows good taste and a lot of courage and 
good sense. Encourage her in her wish to be a dressmaker. She has the 
talent for it. 

Heven, 8 H., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The specimen of writing which 
you inclose shows a person who is unusually reserved and self-compressed, if 
I may use rather an odd expression. This writer needs to have developed self- 
confidence and a more positive, gay, and happy attitude toward life. I note 
that the mind is trained, disciplined, and developed. People of this type are 
often unusual in mind and personality, but just as often fail to be happy oF 
successful, being inclined to be morose of temperament and disposition, “Pam- 
pering,” by friends or family, is the very worst thing which could happen to 
this writer. 
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Artuur J. S. (Employed as machinist).—You do not give me permission 
to answer you in this department, but you give no address, either, so here goes. 
Your handwriting shows me that you are too impatient, and that you are in- 
clined to have a fault-finding and irritable disposition. Instead of seeking for 
a new line of work try to take a different attitude toward your own, in which 
you are now skilled. You would be well repaid were you to go to a trade school 
at night for a time, for your mind needs “jacking up,” and is of the type to re- 
spond at once to any stimulation. You should try to conquer your disposition. 
Sunny-tempered, friendly, self-confident people fairly draw success and promo- 
tion to themselves, while equally or even more efficient people, of the reverse 
disposition, are passed by. 


Jesus Rosarto.—You have one of those inventive, resourceful, restless, and 
yet not lazy characters which do not readily adapt themselves to the routine 
of ordinary business. You would loath clerking and tire of being a 
salesman, and would find the stage a bore after a while, although 
you have some talent for it. You have the kind of imagination which func- 
tions on the material plane; that is to say, as a business man you would show 
the kind of imagination which always would lead you into new channels. You are 
affectionate, jealous, somewhat vain, not without temper, but with a hearty good 
nature which makes your personality pleasing. 


yr ae 
Aeris Bere 


I don’t say that you should do any special one of the following things, 
but I do suggest that they would furnish you with congenial fields for your 
unusual and rather eccentric traits and talents: hotel or boarding house pro- 
prietor, publicity man, management of park or fair amusements, manager of 
itinerant traveling salesmen, proprietor of a motion-picture place, or of such 
a “stand” as furnishes soft drinks, fruit, and so on. All of these occupations 
call for the kind of talents and personality which you have to offer. Thanks 
for your kind words as to the department. 


Xavier L.—No, I don’t like this specimen of writing at all. You are out- 
rageously deceived in this writer. She is not only inconstant and vain, but has 
grave faults, upon which I cannot enlarge here. Any trustful and loving lad 
like yourself, who puts his happiness to her keeping, had better give up the ghost 
and be done with it. The first process would be less painful. You may think 
that I am exaggerating, but I assure you that it would be impossible for me 
todo so. Fly, as if for your life. If you are so weak that you can’t cut the 
bond, steal out of town and go somewhere else to work, leaving no clew as to 
your whereabouts. A few months’ reflection and I am sure that your sanity 
will show you from what you have escaped. It is seldom that I speak in this 
way of any one, so if you really have faith in me, please show it this time and 
80 away for at least a few weeks. I am sure that even a temporary separation 
will show you the truth of what I say. 


_. Hampton Roaps.—I think that it is possible to get into an emotional “snarl” 
with the people about us, unless we are careful not to think disagreeable and 
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moody thoughts concerning them. If I were you I would begin by putting 
out of my mind all this “psychoanalysis” stuff. Only an experienced scientist 
is capable of handling that sort of thing without running off into downright 
foolishness. If you have a farm why not turn your attention to it and let all 
these relatives fight out their own family feuds? Set them a good example, 
Refuse to discuss anything except cheerful subjects, and frankly state that you 
believe all this “black-art” talk is sheer nonsense. Virginia is a wonderful State. 
I have camped out and hunted there, off and on, for years. Enjoy the beauty 
of the seasons, give your best efforts to that prolific farm of yours, read good 
fiction of a cheerful nature, let all “spook” literature strictly alone, get two 
square meals a day, and go to bed so tired that you can’t wait for the pillow to 
hit you. My word for it, if you'll try that for a month or two all these bug- 
aboos will fly away where they came from—which is into nothingness. 


STaANLEY.—That underscore to your signature is the true indication of your 
character. 


It shows temper, courage, and aggressive independence. So there’s your 
tip right away about what profession to follow, for any one with your disposi- 
tion must follow some line of work which leaves a great deal of personal liberty 
if happiness and true success are to be obtained. This knocks you right out of 
clerkships and routine office jobs. Neither have you the peculiar qualifications 
for a salesman—not even the traveling sort, who are of a different type from 
the couriter variety. I like your frank, open manner and especially your free- 
dom from pretense and personal vanity, those qualities which, while not lying 
deep, are so very unpleasant. Men of your type do well in business for them- 
selves, but not as shop or hotel keepers. I would fancy that it would be pos- 
sible for you to take, say, an agency for something or other and build it into 
a good business. Anyway, generally speaking, there are your “lines.” 


C. N.—Your sister’s writing shows me that she is not as talented as you 
say. I would estimate her as only moderately affectionate and as rather selfish. 
Your mother’s writing expresses tenderness, ideality, and youthful ardor. It 
is surprising to see these qualities in the “hand” of a woman of eighty. Her 
vigor, fineness of artistic appreciation, and sense of humor are quite unimpaired. 
Your friend’s writing shows a staid, good-natured, uninteresting mind, and a 
nature which is friendly enough. The signature shows the showy and super- 
ficial brilliance which is probably the cause of your interest in him, Your 
mother is entirely right in her opposition and scorn of him. Wait, even for a 
year, and you will agree with her. 


Mrs. Treux.—The handwriting of children under ten and twelve is not 
especially expressive. The children themselves at such ages are still immature. 
For this reason I do not analyze the first, second, third, and fourth specimens. 
The fifth, your friend’s, shows that she is a woman of much strength of chaf- 
acter. The sixth, your husband’s, shows good nature and a yielding disposi- 
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tion. You, with your aggressive will power and your confidence in the right- 
ness of your own wishes, are, I fear, exactly the type to domineer over him 
and make him unhappy. In dealing with him try to soften your own belief 
in your ability to think and act without failure. You have, indeed, a great 
deal of efficiency, but efficiency is not all. Your husband is of a loving nature. 
Don’t crush it. 


WittiaM K. B.—Yes, indeed, I agree that running a hospital is a difficult 
job. That’s what my father does, and I know how near to distraction it drives 
him. And, just because I do know about this unusual, difficult, and arduous 
work, I am going to tell you that what you most need is tact; tact and suavity 
of manner, the ability to “smooth down” people, and to talk the angry person 
into a good temper, and to remain unruffled in the midst of all kinds of rough 
airs. In this case I’m not only talking as a graphologist but as a person who 
has seen this particular work in operation. And, looking at your handwriting, 
as a graphologist, I am sure that you have not cultivated the very traits which 
you most need. Honesty? Yes. Faith and courage? Yes. Best of inten- 
tions? Oh, yes! All the elemental and fundamental qualities of character are 
there. But the top layer, as it were—that is where you lack. The man who 
runs a hospital, hires all the help from the doctors down, and collects a good 
part of the money that supports the institution, must be a charmer, and that’s 
the truth. Look to your charms, therefore, William. And here’s wishing you 
success ! 


S. P. A.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
moderation and good sense, a delicate but persistent sense of humor, and some 
imagination, are all marked. The trouble with you is—since you want me 
to point that out—that you have no outstanding virtue or fault. You are, as 
it were, all a nice, drab gray. You melt into the landscape when I try to look 
carefully at you. Yet your mind, I can see, is unusual. That being the case, 
make it the pivot on which you turn toward more light and more self-expression. 
Seek the society of people who will appreciate mental instead of personal traits. 
Look for scholars. Watch for the interesting and interested man or woman 
with whom you can make a rare friendship. In a word, without foolishly letting 
go of your business in your leisure hours try to swim out of the water where 
you have found so little really to satisfy you. There is a great belief that a 
fine and unusual mind will find recognition, no matter in what environment it 
is, but I do not agree with it. I think that we have to find “our own,” to a 
greater or less extent, and unless we do we will find ourselves stranded on 
shores which are as alien to us as those of Mars. 


_ Here is lesson XXXIII of the series, “How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing.” Its subject is the capital G. 
G is often found to be angular when all other capitals are rounded. 


7 F 


This is the cropping out of the critical faculty, as against very ordinary 
mental training. Persons of whom this. inconsistently angular G is char- 
acteristic often have good judgment about just one or two things. 
Thus, a very well-known musical critic of a Western town has had almost no 
education, and has no innate culture outside of his specialty. He knows good 
music when he hears it, and on that point his critical faculties are superkeen, 
but so far as book, other arts, dress, conduct, or the graces of life are con- 
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cerned, he is one of the least critical of men. His G is not only angular, but ~ 
is a tall, thin, humpbacked chap, seeming to peer nearsightedly over the heads 
of all the other letters, which are uniformly rounded and commonplace. This 
is the best example of the letter and its meaning that I have ever come across, 

Women have a tendency to a slightly angular G even when using the 
softly rounded “hand” of sentimentality. This confirms the fact that, gen- 
erally speaking, a woman is more instinctively critical than man, for the angular 
and very distinctive G is not common in the writing of men, even when that 
writing is far above the average in its indication of mental training. 

Generally speaking, the more G has its last strokes cut off, the more is 
the indication of an accurate and well-trained mind. In the hands of a spe- 
cialist—say of a great chemist, for instance—G often becomes little more than 
two strokes, not quite touching the line of writing. G is a sort of touch 
stone of incisiveness and the critical faculty. Just notice that even in educated 
“hands” G is usually a very commonplace letter and that, after other capitals 
have begun to be clipped and condensed, G is still spread out. It is not un- 
usual to find a commonplace, unindividual G in the writing of very successful 
men of business, in women of executive power, and in the writing of many 
worth-while and interesting people. Actors hardly ever use the critical G, and 
their handwriting shows in other ways that they are strong on the critical 
faculty. They need not be. Managers, directors, and critics will have it for 
them. What they need and so often possess is the fire, enthusiasm, and ardor 
which is found in other signs than the critical G. 


owns, 


SITIONS 
EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mrs. Mraxin.—Giving the power of attorney to another person is a very 
serious matter, and I suppose that more mischief has been caused by that than 
by almost any other act. You should have known more of the character of 
the man to whom you were so delegating yourself. If you wish to charge him 
with fraud I am afraid that you will have some difficulty, since you admit 
that in the presence of witnesses you stated that you would abide by any de 
cision, and that he was, in fact, the same as yourself in dealing with all busi 
ness matters. This specific statement would tend to show that in using his 
own judgment in selling the property he was within his rights, although pal 
pably using bad judgment. 
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I am heartily opposed to this custom of women giving a power of attorney 
to other people and so leaving their business affairs in the hands of those who, 
too frequently, take advantage of the situation. Business is not really difficult 
to understand, and if you retain a lawyer he or she will handle your affairs 
so as to help you to understand them. Part of the duty of a law office is to 
help the clients in their business affairs. This is so well understood that all 
law firms try to have one member who, while a member of the bar, is essen- 
tially a business man, able to take active charge of a client’s affairs. Do not 
hesitate any longer, but consult a good firm of lawyers with such a man on 
their staff. They then will deal with the man who has abused the trust you 
placed in him. I would not advise you to try to adjust matters with him your- 
self. It will need the experience and shrewdness of people accustomed to 
handling such unreliable persons, and that you will find in your lawyers. 

CHESTERTON.—In England the cabinet is virtually a committee of the 
House of Commons, and it constitutes the supreme executive authority of the 
realm. In the United States the term is applied to the group of executive heads 
of the Federal government who have no authority outside of their several de- 
partments, and whose function as cabinet ministers is wholly an advisory one. 
The cabinets of. the two countries, however, are alike in this, that they are com- 
posed exclusively of members of the dominant political party: a result insured 
in England by the fact that the cabinet, being a committee of the legislature, 
is dependent on a party majority for its continuance in office, and in the United 
States by the assumed obligation of the president to appoint only members of 
his own political party to the chief offices of the State. There is a pronounced 
tendency among thoughtful persons to deprecate this last assumption, and to 
demand that the president shall not so confine the choice of his appointees. 


rw 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Agricultural College 


YOUNG man from Brooklyn, New York, writes me and asks if there 
really is any use in going to an agricultural college. He says that he 
considers farming a poor business, as his uncle has had a farm on 

Long Island for fifty years and has never been able entirely to pay off the mort- 
gage on it. In reply to my letter, asking some questions, the young man re- 
plied that his uncle grew the usual assortment of farm produce: some hay and 
a little wheat and sweet potatoes and onions and so on. He states that his 
uncle never has bought any eggs or special stock for his poultry yard, as he 
considers that chickens are a failure commercially. 

The young man, however, having spent most of his time on his uncle’s 
farm, cannot help wondering how the place can be so unproductive, when prices 
in the market for those very products are so high. 

The owner of that still mortgaged farm would be in a far different state 
to-day if he had gone to an agricultural college, even at the comparatively late 
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date in his life when they were established. If he had a trained mind he would ~ 
not be raising “a little wheat” and such unspecialized crops as onions and 
tatoes on a fifty-acre farm. Right there at the door of ever-hungry New York 
City he would be specializing. He would have one of the great commercial 
poultry plants, perhaps, the blood of which is reénforced with pedigreed stock, 
as carefully as though he were dealing in horses; or he would be raising 
fine and special vegetables such as cauliflower and asparagus; or he would be 
producing special small fruits. At such a short distance from a great city it 
would not be too difficult a matter for him to market his products himself, thus 
, Saving some money for the consumer and receiving more than he would through 
the middleman. 

It is the opinion of the government experts that this raising of produce 
for the immediate market and the elimination of the middleman to the trans- 
action are the two best solutions of our present condition of increased costs 
of living. The agricultural college would have taught that Long Island farmer 
those facts,.and would have shown him how to make his chickens a paying 
proposition, and what kind of soils he had. I will venture to say that 
to-day he has only the vaguest idea of the different kinds of soils he has on 
his place, or what they will do, or what he should do to make them most pro- 
ductive. This knowledge was not possessed generally in the last generation, 
The agricultural college is just now bringing it slowly into the recognition of 
America. 

I have written this young man that I recommend him to take a three- 
years’ course in an agricultural college, and that, even if he does not wish to 
take over his uncle’s farm, or if he has no capital on which to start one of his 
own, his chances of obtaining highly lucrative employment will be much higher 
than in any other occupation of which I know. 

The reason for this is that the old-fashioned “hired man” who was an 
uneducated, unthrifty fellow, whose knowledge consisted in a kind of hit-or- 
miss instinct for agriculture, now has been replaced by the young man who 
is really a scientific farmer, who is a worthy and appreciated member of society, 
and whose wages are exceedingly high. 

Farmers are offering good wages and maintenance for farm assistants. 
The graduate of an agricultural college can command an excellent monthly in- 
come as soon as he leaves school. This, mark you, is with every expense met: 
board and room and washing, and conveyance to and from the place of work 
when necessary or convenient to visit a town. 

What is more, the graduate of the agricultural college who specializes in 
dairy work or in fruit farming or any one of the highly remunerative lines, will 
readily secure employment on big estates or with commercial dairies. 

In my next article I will give the details of the school year, of the cost, 
and so on, for agricultural colleges. 


BPPISISITIECCECECE 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


LICK” JONES and “Kid” Johnston were traveling through the West, 
taking advantage of every opportunity they encountered to ply their un- 


lawful trade—shaking down any and all likely comers for every bit they 
could. They reached Cartersville, a small town of only a few hundred inhabi- 
tants, and decided that before they left for other parts they would clean up 
enough on the citizens of Cartersville to keep any two men in luxury for at 
least a decade. 
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Their scheme, which you will find described below, was a complete suc- 
cess—until the indignant Cartersvillians organized a countrywide search for 
Slick and the Kid. The pair were caught, tried, and sentenced to twenty years 
each, at making little ones out of big ones. 

At their trial a cipher was introduced as part of the evidence against them. 
This cipher was used as one of the biggest planks in their platform of swindle; 
it was sent in a telegram to one of their pals in the East, who was to be in 
on the game. 

Part of the come-on game that Slick and the Kid tried to put over was 
this: They leased a three-acre plot of ground that had been standing idle for 
years. Without taking any of the townspeople into their confidence they had 
it surveyed. Very mysteriously did they go about these proceedings; it was 
not until after the arrival of their Eastern pal, when the curiosity of the Car- 
tersville inhabitants had been worked up to fever heat, that they told a soul what 
they were about. 

The secret of their scheme is contained in the cipher, which is produced 
below just as it came to the hands of the police shortly before the trial. Had 
the scheme been carried out without a hitch; in other words, had Slick and 
the Kid been able to make good their get-away, they would have cleared in the 
neighborhood of a hundred thousand dollars. 

Here is the telegram, which is this week’s mental gymnastic stunt. Solve 
the cipher it contains, and see for yourself what the scheme was. 

“In Cartersville we chance a the invest got and expert Ind got to juicy 
hicks in the your on there a shake bit of an land faked oil is The down by 
the oil We credentials lands oil play sure getting burg company need as to on 
is winner up to We you an declare it a It’s to you.” 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last week’s problem is: “I can’t stand worrying about you 
and the children. Stuff from my last haul is cached in mattress of Mary’s crib. 
Use what you need. When I’m free I am going to return what’s left, and all 
you used besides. I’m through with the old game forever.” The alphabet 
that was used in enciphering the message is A B C DEF GH I L, or the 

MNORSTUVWY 
regular alphabet with the six least-used letters omitted. Every text A was a 
cipher M; every M an A; every text B an N, every N a B, and soon. A dandy 
system, eh ? 





NO GUN DISPLAY IN THIS HOLDUP 


DIAMONDS valued at sixty thousand dollars were stolen in a street holdup 

in New York recently from a messenger who was carrying them from a 
bank to the Provident Diamond Company. The gems were in two strong boxes 
which David Saylor held under his arm as he waited for a street car on Seventh 
Avenue. Near by was a touring car with its motor running. Two men were 
standing beside it when Saylor passed. One of these men came up behind him 
and tapping him on the shoulder demanded that the messenger hand over the 
boxes to him. When Saylor protested the man punched him, knocked him down, 
seized the boxes, and jumped into the touring car, 

A bystander who saw the incident leaped to the running board of the 
automobile but was hurled off by one of the bandits. Three policemen com- 
mandeered passing motor cars and pursued the thieves but lost track of them in 
a traffic jamb. 
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ETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and toms 
nittls children and was last heard from on the 3rd_ of 
October last, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 
that she was leaving there for her home. She has one 
child with her, John, who is four years old, with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes and a fresh complexion. Mrs. 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years old, five feet six inches 
tall, very thin and has bluetsh-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for her and ber hus is almost distracted. 


Any one who knows where she is will do a very great favor 
w. jott, 


by writing to him. 241 Lower Patrick 


Street, Kingston, Ontario, Cana 


BITTA wrens. seins went to the town you re- 
quested the letter nt. It was returned on account 
of delay. Please aon address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last, Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where she w: 

and be has not heard from her since. Her little 

three years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 

and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will com 

ack at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his 

power to p to restore her to health, and he is afraid 

that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 

Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 

to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every 
effort to tind them has failed. Samuel was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- 
brows. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. is an artist. Samuel’s mother is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of him. She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
zine may be able to help her, and is sare that they will do 
so if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always re- 
membered with gratitude. Please write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


JONES, DAVID, who died some fifteen or more years ago 
in some place west of the Middle States. When last heard 
of he was a bachelor, and was in the brewery or distilling 
business. Information is wanted as to the exact time and 
place of his death by a near relative, who will gratefully 
appreciate any assistance in this matter. » care of 
this magazine. 


HOUSTON, JOHN.—He was last heard of in 1904. His 
son is now serving in the United States army, and is very 
anxious to hear from his father. He hopes, if he sees 
this, that he will write to him soon. Private John L. 
Houston, First U. 8. Engineers, Company F, Camp Dix, 
New Jersey. 


BOWSER, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in 
New Haven, Connecticut. His mother is very anxious to 
find him, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
send her his address, or give her any news of him. Please 
write to Mrs. Alice Hickey, 38 Johnson Street, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


LYNCH, MATHEW.—He is a native of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and is five fee* in height, weighs about one hundred 
and thirty pounds, and has blue eyes and gray hair. He 
settled in Malta aw Missouri, years ago, and corre- 
sponded with his siste — to 1914, when his letters stopped. 
Any news of him will ye gladly welcomed by his sister, 
K. L., care of this magazine. 


AKRON, DOROTHY.—If you realize now that you made 
a eo and fo me to act as I did, I can forgive 
all. I doing well. at u wish to come to me, write 
in care ra this magazine. our busband, B. R. 


WARMUTH, JOSEPHINE.—She is six years old, and 
when last heard of was in IHinois with her mother, 

armuth, who may have married again since that time, 
1917 or 1918. Any glee will be very much appre- 
ciated by one who loves this child. J. G. W., care of this 
magazine. 


TOOMEY, HELEN, formerly of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She is asked to send 
dress to L. D. C., care of this magazine, 


23 Middlesex Street, 
her ad- 


HARRY L.—Please come home. We all want to see you, 
and~ will do everything in our power to help you. 
is Vea orig a way out. Write to Jessie M. B., care of this 
maga 


SAPONIER!, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 19%, 
bere aA left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 

aphy at the Y. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at the school, 
been seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
knows him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him wp. 
He is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weigh 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hal 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is aa 
only child, and his mother is almost dying with grief at his 
absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 
been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help pe find her son. She has the fullest con 
fidence in our lity io so, and is quite sure that ow 
readers, who are spread all over the world, and have 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindnes 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mr. 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 


McKINNEY, ARTHUR.—He was last heard of in M- 
— Falls in 1916. An old friend ig very anxious to find 
him, and will be grateful for any information that will 
help him to communicate with his pal. Gordon C. Holla 
day, 19 Water Street. Rahway, New Jersey. 


KUNTZ, MICHAEL.—When he was about thirteen years 
old he was taken out of a home and adopted by a farme 
whose name is not known. He has blue eyes and light 
hair, and when last heard of was in Kansas City, Kansas 
His ‘sister will be very grateful to any one who can give ber 
news of him. Louise, care of this magazine. 


WINNIE.—I am very much worried about you. Pleas 
write to me if you see this, and do not delay.—Geepie. 


THORNTON, MATHEW, who left his aunt’s home is 
Brooklyn about four years ago. He was then about thirty. 
five years old. Any one who knows his whereabouts will 
do .a great favor by writing to his aunt, Mrs. 8, Gavin, 8 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


NOTICE.—Any one who can give information about & 
child called MAY or MARION, who was born on February 
25, 1895, and was placed in the Industrial Home in Kings 
ton, New York, will confer a great favor by communicating 
with me. Her father’s name was Fitzpatrick * L- 
gerald, and her mother’s name was Maxwell. W. 
of this magazine. 


HANSON, WILLIAM, who was stationed at Kelley Field, 
at San Antonio, Texas, with the Seventy-sixth Aer 
Squadron, and left there for overseas, is asked to write 
an old friend who would be very glad to hear from him. 
L. J. L., care of this magazine. 


KINGSTON, CHARLEY, who, 
working for the Van Noy ‘ 
Blanca, Texas. Any information 
about will be Nh acer by a friend. 
this magazine. 


HOSKINS, W. H., generally called Harry. He left vous 
British Columbia, with Canadian soldiers, Battalion 4 
Company, regiment not given. Any information about 
will be greatly appreciated by J. C. Scott, 4608 Douoval 
Street, Seattle, Washington. 


SVETIC, ANDREW. Toho was last heard of in Pocatelle 
Idaho. on October 8, 1917. Any one who knows 3 shee 
is will LF, a great favor by writing to his noe 
Titus Svetic, 902 Brockway Street, Saginaw 
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Missing Department 


ZIMAN, = lived in Genoa Township, Dela- 

ware County, thirty-five years ago, and when last 
beard of was brosbectine. a mR... Laird River, in British 
Columbia, about twenty-five ago. Any information 
regarding him will be gratefully, "appreciated by his young- 
est son, Lewis ymond Ziman, 32 Academy Street, 
Amberst, Nova Scotia. 


CHRYSLER, GLADYS MARION.—Her maiden name was 
Bishop, and she is twenty-four years old. When last 
beard of, she was living in San Francisco, and 

Los Angeles. Any information that kode on 
greatly appreciated by her bro 
begs her, ‘ iim. Wintret “Bishop, 
P. 0. Box 784, Lindsay, California. 


CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He is a World War 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic 
by occupation. He was last heard from at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on November 14, 1919. He is twenty years old, 
about sit feet tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
is a small sear beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms. end his -ight arm shows plainly where it has 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. His family is 
very much distressed at his absence, and every effort has 
been made to find him, but without success. It is hoped 
that some of our readers will be able to help restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, who will be deeply 
grateful for any information about their lost son. James 
H. Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


WATSON, EMMY.—When last heard of she was in 
East Pat sue, New York, and was going to resume her 
former of Whitlock. Her niece is very anxious to 
find her, and will be grateful to any one who will be 
kind enough to help her in this matter. Please write to 
Aleene Sanders, care of this magazine. 


MURRAY, + ai 7 EDWARD.—lIic has been missing 
since July, 192 Ilis wife will be very grateful to any 
one who can es know whether be is alive or dead. 

he sees this he asked to write to her at once, and 
everything will be saat all right. Mrs. G. E. Murray, 1391 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, California 


VAN WINKLE, SAMUEL.—He worked in San Francisco 
for ten years in . L. Van Winkle oe aaa Store. 
He disappeared Angeles in 190 He left 
some money in a bank when he went away. Aino, JOHN C. 
OLIPHANT, single, thirty to forty years old, supposedly 
from Oklahoma, enenn or Texas. He was last heard from 
at San Francisco in 1894, when he shipped for Tanalo, 
Chiapas, Mexico, but never reached his destination. Four 
paced dollars expressed by him to Talala was returned 

nk, where It is still awaiting mem at San Francisco. 
Friends and relatives of the above asked to write to 

C. Hughes, attorney, 400 Fast Fifth “Street, Oklahoma 

City, Oklahoma, 


HOOD, LEONA.—She was last heard from in duly. 1918, 
when she was in Louisville, Kentucky. Any information 
that will help to find her wi greatly appreciated. f 
she sees this she is asked to write to E. M. A., care of 

is magazine. 


MARU, SAMUEL.—He was last heard of about eighteen 
years ago when he was living with a family named White, 
in Butte, Montana, and may be known by that name. He 
ls now iree years old. His sister will be very 
grateful for any news of him. Mrs. Mary Graham, 927 
Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


WEIDEMAN, AUSTIN GEORGE.—Hie is about twenty- 
six years old, five feet eight inches tall, of fair complexion, 
and has a scar on his left cheek. He was in Ekaterinburg, 
Siberia, with Czecho-Slovak forces under Snider, and was 
Present with Captain H. H. Van Wart (British) at the 
surrender of Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk, in January, 1920. 
Me had an American passport, and ‘* be it to have re- 
turned to San Francisco on the 8. 8 Korea Maru”’ in 
May of that year. He is asked to be good enough to 
communicate with A. B. W., care of this magazine. 


JAMES KERR, IRVING SMALL, and FRED TALBOT, 
last heard from at Springfield, Massachusetts. when they 

® Working for the Boston and Maine Railroad. Any 
au jon will be gladly received by Charles S., care 
Ns Magazine. 


MAGNUS, ALF (EGGEN).—He left Bessemer, Michi- 

*h, in 1009, and was last heard from in Galveston, Texas, 
December 1914 Hie was twenty-seven years old in 
about five feet ten inches tall, with brown 

es, and ruddy complexion. He is a goo 
ster died two years ago, and his mother 

srateful for any information about him. Mrs. 
YS) Pearl Street, Eugene, Oregon. 


wCRAls, HENRY SAMUEL.—¥our daughter Arlie would 
oy very much to hear from you. Any one who can give 
" news of my father will do a kindness by writing to me. 
ts. C. E. Redfield, 523 Liberty Court, Seattle, Washington. 


si REEMAN, JOHN TAYLOR MILNE.—He has been away 
md nce July 20, 1917. His wife died five years ago, and his 
children are with his mother, who is very anxious 
=ind him, and will be glad to have him come home. 
will a oe ~~ ~ staying ney rd pone, 4 ng a 
Mr ° orton, . D. , Box . 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


Gunhild Mag 


TOWNSON.—I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
Children, and have lost all trace of my people. I have two 
brothers and a sister named Henrietta, also one called 
Nellie, who married a man named John am 

My parents 
ould be very 


1 am lonesome for them, and would be so happy to find 
eg Please write to Blanche Townson, care of this 
magazine. 


Bas 7 2ere. —He was last seen in Yakima, Wash- 
asked to write to Joe Kelg, care of this 
jn lla 


WALLER, LUCILLE.—She is about nineteen or twenty 
years old, about five feet three inches in height, with dark 
auburn hair and large brown eyes. When last heard from 
she was at Rock Springs, Wyoming. She is asked to write 
to a friend whom she saved from a fire some time ago. 
J. Carlock, care of this magazine. 


JURIST, ERNESTINE.—She has been missing from her 
home since March, 1898. She is a native of Roumania, 
and was born there in 1875. Her sister Minnie would be 
greatly indebted to any one who can give her some news 
of her. Minnie Jurist, care of this magazine. 


HITE, ALFRED JOHN.—His last known address was 
Street, Flint, Michigan, and it is thought 
living in Flint. Any one who knows his 

eigen address will do a kindness by calling his attention 
this, or by writing to his brother, H. B. White, 351 
Charlevolx Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


KELLER, LAWRENCE R.—Your buddy has your grip 
and would like to communicate with you at once. Please 
write to George C. Clinton, care of this magazine. 


HAMILTON, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born ne 
brought up in and around Fort Wayne, Indiana.  Thei 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Warner. and their father 
was Robert Hamilton, who went to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. They are cousins of George Kelly of Fort Wayne. 
John ig fifty years old, and Frank Is forty-five. Any in- 
formation about them will be gladly recetved by their 
brother, Albert W. Hamilton, 1961 Arsenal Street, 

uis, Missouri. 


FARR, RUTH LUCRETIA.—Her mother’s name was 
Alice Le Guerney, but she went by the name of Jennie 
Smith. The child was adopted in 1894, and the mother 
later married a Mr. Brown. It is not known whether she 
ig still alive or not. Meany conflicting stories have been 
told of her, and her own version of the case is wanted. 
It is thought that she was ied to believe that her baby 
was dead, but this was not true, and she is most anxious 
to know something of her mother, and to hear from her 
if possible. Any one who knows her or her relatives, will 
do a great favor by writing to L. C. B., care of this 
magazine. 


GLADYS R. and SMILES are asked to write to L. H., 
care of this magazine. 


MAVITY, ooeris. —He was last heard from at Cody, 
Nebraska, in 1902. He is asked to write to_his brother, 
Joseph A. Mavity, at 744 Lurch Street, Sand Point, Idaho. 


McISAAC, NEIL J.—Any one who was in_ service tn 
France in the 411th Telegraph Battalion, A. E. F., and 
knew this man, who was a first-class sergeant in this bat- 
talion, will do a kindness by writing to his brother, D. 8. 
McKinnon, 8. and L. Railway, Old Bridgeport, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 


omen write and let me know where you 
are.—P. 

O'DOHERTY, ROBERT H.—He was last heard of in 
Queensland, Australia, by his cousin. There is important 
news awaiting him, and any one who knows where he its 
will do a kindness by writing to Mrs. C. O’Doherty, 719 
Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


“FLANNIGAN, JAMES.—It is thought that he lives in 
Wilmington, Delaware, with his family He is sixteen 
years old, with light hair, blue eyes, eckles He 
is asked to write to D. H. Morris, care of this magazine 


KAMPE, WILLIAM F., PHILIP G., sot their sisters, 
AMELIA GREEN and KATE MILLERSH . They were 
all living in Brooklyn, New York, about hie years % 
Their brother George and his wife would be very happy 
to get some news of them. George P. Kampe, care of this 
magazine. 


DERRY, FRANK.—When last heard from, he was on 
the S. S. ‘“‘Corapeak’’ at Norfolk, Virginia. He is asked 
to communicate with Slim, care of this magazine. 


BLAKE or DRAKE.—On December 29, 1889, I was born 
Franklin, New Hampshire, and when less than a year 
old was adopt by a Mr. and Mrs. ° Sanborn, 
, in the same State. My name was, Minnie May 
Blake, or Drake. I do not know my parents’ first names. 
a believe there were several other children, and I should 
most grateful to any one who can tell me_ something 
of my family, and help me to find them. Mrs. M. W. B., 
care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


JONES, FRANK J.—He was traveling for a New York 
firm when last heard of. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his friend, A. R. C., care of “oT this magazine. 


MOREHOUSE, ELMER E., sometimes known as Elmer 
Elliott. He was last heard from about eight years ago, 
when he was living in Tebo, Wyoming, He has dark-brown 
eyes and auburn hair. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by I. P., care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, ELSIE B., formerly of Worcester Massachusetts. 
There is important news for her in regard to her husband. 
He ig alive, but fs despondent over her absence. She is 
asked to write in regard to this matter at once. M. B., 
care of this magazine. 


GUN RCHILE. FLORENCE.—She was adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. . Churchill, in Cook County, Chicago, and 
was_ taken, a probably geod up in or near Menasha, 
or Marietta, Wisconsin Her parents were Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank Cullen, of Joliet, Mlinots. She would probably have 
gray or blue yees and now about 
thirty-three years old. ’ 

get news of her, and will be most grateful 
who can give her any information about her. 
of this magazine. 


HALL, ARTHUR, who served in the Nineteenth In- 
fantry, © Company, at Fort Bliss, Texas, and also in the 
Philippine Islands, and whose home is in Sedalia, Mis- 
nourl. His brother Nopblen was shell shocked in France, 
and needs him badly. He is now in the hospital, very ill. 
Any one who can give any information will do a eat 
kindness by writing to his sister-in-law. Mrs. N. H. Hall, 
El] Paso, Texas. 

R.—Please put your address in the missing columns of 
this magazine.—@G. 


CLARKE, GEORGE WALDRON.—He is a musician, and 
was sometimes called ‘‘Rag Time.” Any one knowing his 
address please write to B. Dusold, care of this mag: 


SEEMANN, ADOLPH J.—Le ts over six feet tall, well 
built, and has a scar on his upper lip. When last heard 
from he was in Los Angeles. He went into the show busi- 
ness, and has not been heard of for ten years. Any in- 
formation that will lead to his present whereabouts will be 
gladly received by Henry C. Seeman, Huron, South Dakota, 


BROCKWAY, J. P. and MIRANDA.—They settled and 
lived in Tampa and Key West, Florida, some forty or fifty 
years ago. They are both dead, and left considerable 
property in Florida. Efforts have been made for over two 
years to find members of their family or claimants, but 
without success. I would like to hear from any friends or 
relatives of these people, or from any one of the name of 
Brockway, who can give information about them. Willlam 

_-Brockway, R. F. D. No. 1 Box 246 D, Tampa, Florida. 


DUNDATSCHECK, eect FRANTZ, last heard of in Ho- 
boken and vicinity in 1914. His son Frick would be glad 
to hear from him. F. E. B., care of this magazine, 


KOHN, MAX.—He came to this country about eighteen 

irs ago from Russia, and lived in Seattle, where he had a 
Sakery, for about twelve years. He was last heard of 
there about three years ago. His brother is trying to find 
him, and will greatly appreciate any news that will help 
him in his search. Frank Kohn, 1929 Orleans Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


BUNCE, WILLIAM J.—He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet six and a half inches tall, and has light-brown hair, 
brown eyes, and a fair complexion. He went away from 
his home in Toledo, Ohio, on July 24, 1919. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully recelved by his 
— Mrs. W. J. Bunce, 1019 West Woodruff Avenue, To- 
edo, Ohio, 


PARKER, ARCH.—He was last heard from in June, 
1908, when he wrote from St. Louis, Missouri, stating that 
he was coming home by way of Kentucky, and was going 
to visit the mammoth caves of that. State, and would reach 
home the following Christmas. He 1s about fifty years old, 
about six feet tall, and was very slender when he was last 

eighteen years ago. He was not married so far as 
is known, and it tis thought that he may have gone to 
Alaska. His brother will be deeply grateful for any in- 
formation that will help to find him. J. T. Parker, Pine- 
burst, Georgia. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLES B.-—-About two years ago left his 
home to go to work in Magnolia, and left there to come 
back to New York, but did not return home. Information 
concerning him will be gladly received by his mother. 
Charlie, if you see this, do come home, or write to me.— 
Mother. 


BILLY, X. H.—Mother and children are well. 
friends are still thinking of you.—Mother X. H. 


VESEY. SYLVESTER, was put in the Foundling Hos- 
pital on East Sixty-elghth Street, New York y 

was one month old, and has never been able 

anything about his parents. No date is given. 

can help him to know something of his family, he will be 
very grateful for their kindness. Please write to him in 
care of this magazine. 


(WILSON, ROBERT E.—Ple 


Rose, care 


Your 


ase communicate with your 
old friend, R. M. Tomlinson, Olalla, Oregon. 


orton, GEORGE ANGLETON.—He is @ sailor, 

seven years age, five feet ten inches tall, 

tween one penend and fifty and sixty pounds, has 
brown hair and blue-gray eyes. He is a native of Cali. 
fornia, and was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 
20, 1908, when he was about to sail on the ‘Erskine M, 
Phelps,’ bound for Seattle. Tne boat arrived at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, or is acquainted with any of the crew of 
date, vill do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
will be most gcrateful for any clew that will lead to his 
Present whereabouts, or any news that will inform her 
definitely whether her brother is living or dead. Mrs. 
Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 O Street, Sacramento, California. 


BUTLER, MATTIE, last heard from in North or South 
Carolina. Also, RUTH NUTLER, last heard from in Har. 
risbur: Virginia. They are asked to send their addreg 
to C. Young. 950 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BERRY, SAM.—He was last heard from about twenty-five 
years ago, when he was in West a ty Wisconsin, and 
Was expecting to go to Seattle. Also AUGUST FAUST, 
who was last heard from in 1900 from Fort Wright, Wash: 
ington. They are asked to write to C. H. D., care of this 
magazine. 


COZZINO, GEORGE G.—He was last seen In Chicago on 
May 29, 1920, when he was shipping for the yest, fie ‘ts 
five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred and 

five pounds, is twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair 
and eyes. Any information regarding him will 

received by his brother, w 

having heard from him. Cornelius S. Cozzino, 5002 Wash- 
ington Street, South Tacoma, Washington. 


CANNON.—I was born at Astoria, Oregon, on 
24, 1896. My mother’s name was Ruby Mabel, 
came from Aetna, Washington. My father’s name was 
Elmer Thomas Cannon, of Wilhott Springs, Oregon. I 
was adopted from the Baby Home in Portland, Oregon, 
when I was thirteen months old. I believe I had an - 
Samuel E. Coleman, on my mother’s side. 
to know if my father, mother, brothers, it 
still living. | Any information that will help me to 
something of my family will be most gratefully received. 
Rosamond Cannon, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN.—He was taken from the Orphans’ 
Home at Seattle by his father, John Phillips, 
supposed to have been taken to London in 1889 or 1890. 
His brothers are very anxious to find him, and would be 
happy to get any news of him. He would be now about 
thirty-four years old. Any one who can help to find this 
young man will earn the deepest gratitude of his two 
brothers. Please write to William Phillips, Box 193, Mon- 
roe, Oregon. 


McFARLANE, FRANK L.—He was last heard from at 
Camp Dodge, on January 26, 1919. His father died last 
February, and his sisters are very anxious to nee te 
their brother. If any one knows his address, they will do 
a great favor by calling his attention to this . = * 
writing to E. Thompson, 1057 Twenty-sixth Street, 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


KANALEY, BILLIE.—Hope you are well and_pros 
Would be glac to hear from you. Jimmie, 898 East 
Street, North, Portland, Oregon. 


McCOWN, GLADYS and PAULINE.—These girls are 
eight cnd ten years of age respectively, and when last 
heard of were in Texas or gga Their half sister would 
like to have news of the Also GEORGE LARR, who 
left home when le was fifteen years of age, when his 
were living in Ohio. Please write to E. L. Larr, 1908 
Young Street, Dallas, Texas. 


WILLIS, DONALD R., who was a patient at U. 8. A 
General Hospital, a 19, Oteen, North Carolina, in 1919, 
ig asked to write to Kirby, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C., 


WYATT, C. DO.—He is about six feet tall, weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and has red curly hair and & 
florid complexion. He was last seen at Catfish, Texas 
Any information as to his whereabouts will be highly appre- 
ciated by his nephew. T. A. Wyatt, Jr., Thurbee, Texas. 


GOLDBERG, JACK.—On August 13th last he left his 
home, saying he was going for a car ride, and has never 
been seen since. He is thirty-four years old, married, 
has a son five years old. He sometimes wears glasses. 
walks with a limp, owing to an accident when a boy, whieh 
necessitated an appliance of cork to the sole of his left 
foot. His brother will be most grateful for any informs- 
tion that will help him in his search for hang missing man 
Max Goldberg, 643 Broadway, New York (¢ 

Nelson. _ He 


SUNDE, ADOLPH, sometimes known as A. } 
lived in Minneapolis eight years ago, and went to Buffalo, 
New York, where he is supposed to be at this time, or © 
in some place in eastern Canada His relatives are very 
anxious about him and will be thankful for any news that 
will help them to know where he is, and communicate 
him if he sees this, it is hoped that he will write @ 
his" sister without delay. C. H., care of this magazine. 


BILL.—Please come home to Billie, Eva May, and 
wife. Everything will be forgiven and forgotten. 
to me at your mother’s.—Tillle Boyd. 





Missing Department 


IPS, FRED., formerly of Richmond Hill, Long 

ge last heard of in Seattle about 1916. His 

news that ll Ip her to 

. will be deeply 5 hg om 

ne Ww n her 

Bn “Marjorie Phillips, 30 Autumn Street, in, Massa- 
chusetts. 


SOPER, HELEN, also known as HELEN WARD. She 
wag last heard of on August 25, 1920, im Chicago. Any 
one who has known her, or who can give her present ad- 
dress, will do a favor by writing to PF. O., care of this 
magazine. 


JENNINGS, FLORENCE, who married a man named 
Harcourt, and was last heard of in Denver, Colorado, twen- 
ty-two or three years ago. Gladys, who was left with 
Mrs. Rork, is married, and would like to hear from her. 
Please write to G. H. B., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, GRETA.—Any one who knows where she is 
at this time, or where she has been lately, will do a favor 
by writing to F. L, Willman, Jr., 581 North Church Street, 
Salem, Oregon. 


DUNCAN, NORMAN.—Any one who knows where he is, 
or who has known anything of h during the past year, 
will do a great kindness by writing to his brother Victor, in 
care of this magazine. 


MURTAGH, JAMES, from Augusta, Georgia. Known as 
“Jimmie.”” He was at the Salvation Army Hotel in At- 
lantic City last September. @ was wounded overseas, and 
is believed to be still in hospital. He is asked to write to 
A. H. Latimer, care of this magazine. 


YENTZER, GEORGE H.—He left his home in 1914, and 
his family and friends have heard nothing of him since that 
time. He is forty-two years old, nearly six feet tall, and 
has blue eyes, brown hair, and a fair complexion. One 
front tooth is broken. He was a good cheesemaker, and 
had worked in a condensery. Was also a good farmer and 
teamster, and it is thought that he may have gone West 
or to Canada. His mother has grieved very much over his 
absence, and is longing to see him. She has been failing 
in bealth since he went away, and is afraid that she may 
not live to see him if he does not come home soon. If 
she could know where s and what he is doing, and 
feel sure that he is leading a good Iife, she would be 
happy. If any of our readers can help to lighten the 
sorrow of this anxious mother they will do a kindness that 
will never be forgotten. Any news whatever of her absent 
son will be gladly and thankfully received. Mrs. Mary F. 
Bailey, care of this magazine. 


FALKLAND, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of in Lon- 
don, England, when he was wtih the Canadian forces. Be- 
fore that time he was in the United Staes army. Any one 
knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to E. 
Pigot, care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, HOWARD.—He was last heard 
when he was staying with W. Reid 
Kansas. Any information 
greatly appreciated by M. 


D. Taylor, Box 263, Forest City, 
North Carolina. a 


LY, MRS. MAMIE, or her husband, JAMES. Thei 

» y " 4 7 ond 

form Ren tiiress was pip a a Street and Seventh Ave- 
» 3 York, eir present address is w D 

friend. Vera, care of this magazine. ee oe eee 


HOPE, FRED.—He is about 
, . seventeen years old, five 
poe = inches tall, with red hair and blue eyes, and was 
vine oe of in Detroit, Michigan. He left 
ee ennessee, on May 6, 1919. His brother will be very 
stateful to any one who can tell him where Fred is at the 


Dresent time. D. L. Hope ¢ y 2 Stre 
Clinton, South Caroline. ope, 59 North Thornwell Street, 


SMITH, EDITH. 
Long Island, in 
named Warren, 
She afterward 


She was last heard of in Huntington, 
1909. She was taken by some people 
but left them and went back to her mother. 
ie be married, but her husband’s name is not 
Senn Bee ig the daughter of Derrick I. and Agnes Terry 
to fina | er parents are both dead and her sister is anxious 

4%. Penal Any information will be gratefully received. 
Philadelphigt pomith, Jermyn, 1226 North Twelfth Street 

uladelphia, Pennsylvania. : 


MoITTGENFELD, GEORGE D., sometimes known as James 
Kaasies a. iste” Trout. He was last heard from in Los 
tall, with let He ts elghteen years old, about six feet 
to hear tr m ht hair and blue eyes. His cousin would like 
as to hi - oat pr Pt creatly appreciate any information 
: is pres address. ona 3. 7 + ’ 

Street, Fort Wass, ‘b> ae 8S. Trout, 620 Clinton 


yemENTLEY, MILTON REYNOLDS.—He is about fifty-five 
dark hair ; eighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and has 
Ravenna Gne eyes. He is the son of Hiram Bentley of 
Kent, Ohi uo, and the brother of Ella Bentley Meacham of 
Theodore. H He married Lucy Beyers and had one son, 
Was last hea, 23% Painter and finisher by occupation, and 
shout fg ard from in Akron about 1903 Any information 

Moachet, O& gladly received and greatly appreciated. 

~ Meacham, 1310 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


TRACY, AUSTIN.—He was sent to the Fairview Home at 
Watervilet, New York. If he sees this, he is asked to write 
to his mother. Any one who knows his address will do a 
favor by sending it to her. Mrs. Charles Smith, Box 403, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


JOHNSTON, EDDIE.—In the year 1907 we lived at East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota. There were four girls and two 
boys, the eldes*, a girl, was sixteen years old, and the 
youngest, a boy, was one year and a half. Our mother 
died and we were left alone and were soon scattered. I 
have now found all but one brother, Eddie, who is now 
about sixteen years old, with blue eyes, light hair and fair 
complexion. He may known as Eddie Eveihart, as a 
man of that name took him, and it was said that he rau 
away from him when he was about tweive years old, anu 
that George Evelhart put him in a@ children’s home. it 
was heard later that Evelhart went to Lincoin, Nebraska, 
and took the boy with him, but no trace of bim has been 
found in that city. Any one who knows anything about hun 
will do a very great favor by writing to me, for it will give 
me the greatest happiness to find my brother. Sister Kate, 
care of this magazine. 


SMITH, CHARLIE.—tie is the eldest son of Kobert and 
Della Smith, once of Kingston, Pennsylvania. He has a 
defective eye that used to cause him to drop his head for- 
ward when walking. He also had a scar on one hand about 
one inch long and a quarter of an inch wide, running 
across the hand near the wrist’ Any news in regard to his 
present whereabouts will be very gratefully received by 

. J. 8., care of this magazine. 


LOVETT, CHARLES.—He was a seaman and left his 
home in Weymouth, Nova Scotia, in 1869 He was seen in 
Boston in 1872. Property was left to him by his father, 
which is awaiting him if he can be found. Any one who has 
known anything about him within the past forty years would 
confer a great favor by writing to his brother, John Lovett, 
6 Cogswell Avenue, Bradford, Massachusetts. 


HOGAN, Annie, 
names are 
SEPH, all of New York City 
1908, when she was working for the Western Electric Com- 
Pany. They are asked to send their address to J. H., care 
of this magazine. 


HAYWOOD, EDWIN.—He left Otis Orchard for Port- 
land, Oregon, and was last heard from in that place in 
October, 1920. He is asked to write to his friend, V. John- 
son, care of this magazine. 


ROY, F. F.—Please write to Petty, care of this magazine. 


LENZ, CHARLEY.—When last heard from he was in 
Catamaria, Hepublic of Argentina, in 1914. His brother 
will gratefully appreciate any information that will help 

to ow his present whereabouts. Ernest Lenz, 1111 
Thirty-ninth Street, Galveston, Texas. 


LOWERY, !SAAC.—He was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on July 19, 1838, and lived there until he was about twenty- 
four years old, when he enlisted in Company G, Fifty-fifth 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteers, at Thorntown, on the 7th of 
June, 1862. He lived in Davis County, Missouri, about 
1887, and at Peabody, ansas, for two years after that 
date. His last wife’s name was Hula Anderson, and they 
lived at Emporia, Kansas, for twenty years. This woman 
was the stepmother of a child called Sadie, who wants 
to find out something about her own mother, whether she 
is alive or not, and whether Isaac Lowery was really her 
father, or how he came to have her in his home. There 
was a son, William, who might know about this. Any one 
who knew the Lowerys and can tell anything about this 
girl’s parentage will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. 
J. J. Bane, care of this magazine. 


CARPENTER, WALTER.—He was born in England, and 
came here in 1892. He worked as a construction boss in 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Ontario, Canada, prior to 1918. 
He was last heard of two years ago at North Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. He is five feet ten inches tall, weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds, and has a sandy complexion 
and blue eyes. There is a scar under his chin. Any in- 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated by Harry 
Carpenter, 3644 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WEED, LIONEL L.—He left London for Anacond», 
Montana, in April, 1914. In 1916 he went to Salt Laxe 
City, Utah, the American army when the 
United States entered the war. He was last heard of from 
the Base Hospital 95, at Perigueux, France, in April, 1919 
His mother in England and his brother in New York are 
most anxious to get news of him, and will be grateful to 
any one who can tell them what has become of him. E. 
Weed, care of this magazine. 


O'HARE, JAMES JOSEPH.—He ts twenty-nine years old, 
five feet four inches in height, weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and has brown hair and eyes. He left New 
York City about seven years ago to Maine as a 
trapper. His brother w.il be grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help him to get in touch with him. F. O. H., 
care of this magazine. 


GARDINER, CHARLES.—When last heard from, he was 
traveling for a portrait house of Chicago, and was at Roxo- 
bell, North Carolina. If _he should see this, he is asked 
to write to A. L. Logan, Erwin, Tennessee. 


the children of Mathew. and Their 
° | t 





Missing Department 


BUCSANAM, | NOWARD. om 
When 


JACOBS, RALPH.—Your eotes fee woke | ws very 
much to hear from you. Any knowing he is 
» ek doa at kindness by writing to Bijou Allis care of 


age, WILLIAM F., also known as W. D. Ward. 
He was last heard trom at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, about 
ten years ago. He is now about fifty years old, with 
black hair end eyes. Hia mother, brothers, and sisters have 
died since he left home, and only his sister Lucy is left. 
She would be grateful for any news of her brother. Lucy 
Brown, care of this magazine, 


BROWN, DAVID.—He has been missing for eleven years, 
and his two little girls, Nellie, thirteen years old, and 
Gladys, eleven, are very anxious for him to come home. 
Their mother is not well, and has to work very h 
support them, and the burden is too much for her. 

a cook, about forty-six years old, rather short, with gray 
eyes and a light complexion. Any tnformation about him 
will be gratefully received by his family. _Mrs. Mary Brown, 
care of this magazine. 


ALDRICH, MARTIN C.—Fle left Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
in 1906, to go West with a friend named Earnest Rhyland, 
and was last heard from at Monroe, Washington, in 1914. 
Any information that will lead to communicating with him 

will be gratefully received by his sister, Mrs. Ruby L. Sher- 
man, Box 45, Portage, Washington. 


McCALL, C. W.—Plense write to me in_care of the 
Colonie Country Club, Albany, New York.—Harriet. 


WATSON, IRENE and ov. who went from Flora, 
Missouri, to Dallas, Texas are asked to write to 
Onnie Tyner, 815 Smith Street, Houston, Texas. 


JACKSON, GEORGE.—I am very anxious to know where 
you are. Please write. Mrs. Frances Cleary, General De- 
livery, Indianapolis, Indiana 


COLE, CHESLEY L.—He left Elkton, Kentucky, in 1909, 
to go West, and later went to West Virginia. 
who has known him, or who can tell anything 
him, will do a great favor by writing to G. G., ca 
this magazine. 


HARRY.—I am very sick and unable to work. I realize 
my great mistake and hope you will forgive me. Please 
write to me_before it is too late. Your wife, Eleanor, 81 
East Park, Butte, Montana 


..WHITTLE, PETER.—He left Aberdeen, Scotland, about 
thirty years ago, to visit an uncle in Palestine, Texas, and 
was last heard of in Boston, Massachusetts. His sister An- 
nie, now Mrs. David Christie, would like to know where 
he is, and will greatly appreciate any assistance in finding 
him. Her address igs No. 1 Richardson Court, Methuen, 
Massachusetts. 


LING, DOROTHY.—She was placed in the Home of the 
Innocent in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907, by her mother. 
whose maiden name was Duke. They were last heard of in 
1908 in Louisville, Kentucky, and are supposed to have gone 
West, but nothing definite has been heard of mother or 
child Relatives of the mother are very anxious and wor- 
ried, and will be most grateful to any one who will help to 
find them. C. M. 8S., care of this magazine. 


WELDON, GEORGE PERCIVAL and MARGARET 
ANNIE, will hear of something to their advantage by com- 
municating with Mrs. Moyer, care of this magazine. 


BAKER, F. G., his wife and, children, hs and 
RUSSELL. They have been missing since June 1, 1920, 
and were last heard of in Jackson, Michigan. Ali trace 
of them has now been lost. and their son Donald ts anxiously 
seeking them Any one who knows where they are, or who 
has seen them, will do a great kindness by writing to him, 
as he is distracted with grief at their absence. Donald 
Baker, 554 Fifth Street, San Diego, California. 


WATTERS, MRS. A. A., formerly Mrs. John Lind.— 
Her adopted son would like to hear from her, and will 
appreciate any information that will help him to com 
mounicate with her W. J. Lind, 206 Maynard Building, 
Seattle, Washington 


ORRICER, RALPH, who was adopted by a family named 
Martin in New York City, about twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, is anxious to find out if he has any living relatives; 
even if they are distant ones, he would be glad to hear 
from them, as he has never known any one of his own fam- 
ily He has a very dark complexion, with dark-brown eyes 
and black hair. Any information that will help him to 
find his relatives will be gladly received and highly ap- 
preciated R. O., care of this magazine 


RYAN, WILLIAM. —Hs came from England about thirty- 
one years ac and went to Watertown, Connecticut. He 
was last he ard of in 1903, when he was somewhere in 
Pennsyivania. Hig son would like to hear from him, or 
from any one who can give him any news of his father. 
Herbert Ryan, care of this magazine. 


ROBILLARD, JACK H., a saw-mill man. who was in 

Springfield, Massachusetts, in January, 1920. Any one 

address will greatly oblige by sending it to 

an old friend from Keene, New Hampshire. B. L. M., 
care of this magazine. 


ar. 
brown hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, and a large nose, 
Is about five feet seven inches tall, and has a broken 
tooth. He is probably in the United States at this 
If he sees this he is asked to write to his sister or his 
mother. They are terribly worried about him, and will be 
most grateful for any ene concerning him. Mrs. H. 
care of this magaz' 


SHAW, HARRY JOHN.—When last heard of he 
living at Amsterdam, Ohio, about five years ago. He 
five feet seven inches tall, and has black 
about forty-two years old. 
for any news of him. Mrs. Mary Martin, 

Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LARK, BOB.—He was last heard of at Temple, Teras, 
His Ca address is wanted by Bena Clark, care of this 
magazin 


VAN HAUTEN, ISABELLA.—She was last heard <= io 
Pennsylvania about twenty-three years ago. She had 
sisters and a brother, Isaac H. van Hauten, who ied st 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, twenty-three years ago. His da 
ter is anxious to find her father’s sisters, and will be 

to hear from any one who can tell her anything about them. 
Mrs. Isabella Sherman, Cotton Plant, Arkansas, Box 602. 


FREEMAN, FRANK W., who was last heard of at Vie- 
toria, British Columbia, in 1912. Any one possessing in- - 
formation about him kindly write to C. Freeman, 3419 
Oregon Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SCOTT, WALTER JAY.—When last heard from he was 
in Washington or California. Information that will lead 
to his present residence will be appreciated by_his 
and his brother-in-law, Burdine Bishop, Floyd, Virginia. 


MATTOX, EVALINE COK.—She was the daughter of 
James and Nancy Cok, and moved to Iowa from ne 
Ohio, about the year 1852. Her descendants are ask 
send thelr address to a relative, who has information that 
1s of great importance to them. Miss Lola Hood, Box 736, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


WINANS, MRS. LILLIE.—When last heard of, she was 
in Cuthbert, Georgia, about a year ago. Her daughter will 

very grateful to any one who can give some informa- 
ton about her. Miss Gladys Winans, care of this maga- 
zine 


BOOKER. W. A.—He was last heard of in Louisians, 
Missouri. His daughter, who hasn’t seen him since she 
was a baby, would be glad to hear from any one who 
knows her father, and can tell her where he is. Cora B. 

joker, care of this magazine. 


LEWIS, MRS. MAY.—She is a little over five feet in 
height, is thirty-eight years old, rather heavy set, and bas 
brown hair — cree She was in El! Paso, Texas, when 
last heard t three years ago, and has friends ip 
Chicago. Her P.M, who has tried every means to find 
ist. will be | oe for any information. If she sees this 

he is asked to write at once. Mrs. Alfred Collins. aly 
West Ninth Street, Muncie, Indiana. 


BROWNIE.—Please come home. We want you badly 
— understand why you left. Do come at once.— 


FUNK, MRS. DORIS.—Her husband, Clarence, 
killed overseas. When last heard from, she was at East 
Seventh Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Any one who knows het 
address please write to Van Roogen, 421-2 East Fulton 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

ROTH, GEORGE M., who lived in Boston, Massachusetts, 
until he was seven years old, and was then adopted by 8 
family named Healys, from Maryland, would greatly appre- 
clate the kindness of any one who knows anything of be 
parents or relatives, if they would write to him. He had 
a brother named William who was called 
boys had dark curly hair and blue eyes. 
grateful for any information. George M. Roth, National, 
Maryland. 


The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. 
Barry, Jobn 
Bitta, Diddle 
Bulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morton J, 
Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 
Crawford. Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 
Mullen, George 


Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs. 
burgh) 

Traver, William H. 
Urich, Helen D. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Vassail, Mrs. W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. Jobo 
Wilhelm, FE. M. 


George 


(Riven 









e Man Who Wouldnt 

















$4022 a Wee 


He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. 








a 
| : Sant 





arcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 


couldn’t s2ve a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! 
mind that what they could do he could do. 


He saw other men promoted, and he made up 


Then he found the reason they were promoted 


is because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 


ismind that Ae would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. ‘That was his first step upward, 
brought him just the information he was looking for, He found he could get the training he needed 
ght at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying, 


the first reward was not long incoming—an in- 
sasein salary. “hen came another. ‘hen he was 
ade Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with 
income that means independence and all the 
mfortsand pleasures that make life worth living. 
td this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
hés who have climbed the same steps to success 


ithe help of the International Correspond- 
t¢ Schools, 


What about you? 
{fe you satistied merely to hang on where you 
For would you, too, like to have a real job and 
Imoney? It’s entirely up toyou. You don’t have 
way down, You can climb to the position you 
Ot in thework you like best. Yes, you can! ‘The 
‘9. IS ready and anxious to come to you, 
“lever you are, with the very help you need, 


\ 


Bigs ‘ aig 
itjust shows what a man with ambition can do, 


rebel when you have an opportunity that means so 
,. )0u can’t atiord to let another priceless hour pass 
oo at least find out about it. And the way to 
8 Casy—wit t cost, without obligating your- 

any Way, mark and mail this coupon, 








Se oe OUT HERE ee ee ee ee 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Explain, wit ake na ter Tae waa ie the posk- 


tion, or in the subject, be/ore which IT mark 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 

Sigo Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENR 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKERPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
PRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


GOOD ENGLISH 


COL LECTRICAL ENGINEER 
_) Electric Lighting and Railways 
\JElectric Wiring 
) belegraph Engineer 
hel Telephone Work 
JMECTIANICAL ENGINEER 
_ Mechanical Draftsman 
~)Machine Shop Practice 
() Poolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
LOVIVIL ENGINERE 
“JSurveying anu Mappin 
C)MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
ba) 88 ATIONARY ENGINEER 
_)Marine Engineer 
[)Ship Draftsman 
_ ARCHITECT 





Contracto- and Builder leacher 
) Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 





Railway Mail Cl 


Structural Engineer erk 
(UTOMORBILE OPERATING 


LOPLUMBING AND HEATING 
L) Sheet Metal Worker 
b textile Overseer or Supt. 





anto Rep iring 





Navigation (2) Spantet 

CHEMIST AGRICULTURE FOO Frene’s 
LJ Mathematics CED Poultry Ratsing Itallee 
Name - 
Present 
Occupation__ 
Strect 
and No m 
City State 


Canadians may send this cowpon to 7-20 
International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 














20-Year Guaranteed 
Aluminum Set 


100 | 


DOWN 


An amazing value. Each piece is 
made of heav y gauge pressed sheet alumi- 
pum of a ade ne 
offered at this price be: 
fore. Seamiess, N Notice! — 


buying 
otuas atatdt Rome 
num ware. jeces ets offered for sale sre 
(except the pie plates me 
and bread pans) are aaily,d: ith every 
highly polished, made or knock and fe not 
of genuine Manganese |: le. Insist upon 
aluminum, extra hard, | £eoulne, heavy gauge, 
absolutely guaranteed 
for 20 years. Yours for 
only $1.00 down, then 
2.25 monthly. Price 
$21.90 Satistaction guar- 
antee 


Everything in the Kitchen of 
Pure Aluminum ° . 





guaranteed 20 years. 











» fully 
one roaster, consisting o 9 pieces, measures 
inches b ea 


bi e and pudding p rn 

Quert pudding pan wit h cake ibe ‘ in 
extra ¢ heap enke pane t collander with 9. 
»5 1-8 inch bottomand 2 1-4inch depth (can alse 

asa steamer Shipping Boe 4 about 1ht 
ieces ‘except the pie plates and bread pans are 
peg ty polished, made of genuine Manganese alumi« 
im, extra hard, absolutely guaranteed for 20 years, 
pee by No. AS439JA. Send $1.00 with wordere 
$2.25 monthly. Price of 27 pieces, $21.90. 


Easy Payments 07cn.2 ciire 

account with us, 
We trust honest people no matter where you live, 
Send for this wonderful bargain or choose from 


our big catalog. One price to all, cash or credit, 
No discount for cash. No, C. 0.0. 


’ H Our guarantee 
30 Days’ Trial 0u7,cuarantes 
not perfectly satisfied, return the article at our 


expense within 30 days and get your money back 
also any freight or express charges you paid, 


Send the Coupon 


alon 


monthly sapeneae for anything you w 
Straus & Schram, 
Dent. 12:2 W. 35th St., Chicezo 


STRAUS & SCHRAM pse"t 223" Steet 
ot) Pam 00. ay octal pave rtleed S mace ob any | 











Richer Set 
If 

ou 
I pa 


Name... secccccccccccce 


Street, R.F.D. 
or Boz No. ++. 


Shipping 
Point..... 





Post Oxfice State seecccceee 


if you ONLY want Catalog, put X below: 


©PamritasepStoves, Jewelxy ) Men's, Womens’, Children’s Clothing » 











